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THE work of which a translation is now offered to th* 
Ameriean public, appeared in Paris in 1809. Our inter* 
iBoarse with the continent of Eui^ope is now so slender, that 
« long time must necessarily elapse before we can be ap* 
prised of the existence of any work, which can shed any 
light upon the complicated relations of European politics, or 
illustrate the biography of their generals or statesmen The 
copy which has been translated, and which, most probably, iiS 
the only one that has yet found its way to these distant re- 
gions was procured through the courtesy of his Excellency 
Mr. Daschkoff. His politeness and zeal will, it is hoped, be 
rewarded, by the removal of some of the uncharitable pre^ 
judices and errors repecsting the true character of the Russian 
nation, which are too mucli countenanced in America. The 
national character of the Russians is the subject of much ani- 
mated discussion. They are represented, on one side, as a com- 

I pound of ferocious barbarism and vicious profligacy ; while, on 

the other side, they are pictured with all the virtues as well 
as the strength of an infant and growing people; It is not 
difficult to discover, in part, the sources of th^jse costradic- 

I tory opinions. On the progress of a nation from barbarismu 
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'^refinenaeiit, eVerjr soecessive stkge in the early part of ite 
f Wr is marked with mened of eenfosion aad blood. The ideas 
^ iyil liberty begin to be felt and acknowledged before the 
ti^gbty independence of a warlike spirit Is entirely subdued. 
T}i% history of cTery nation in Europe may be traced back 
%f¥ ages when a wild ittsubordination perraded the community^ 
• amP^thrones rod^ed almost continually upon their bases. 
But these times « are but faintly remembei*ed« as we trace 
down the iH*Qgress of eidightened policy ; and tiie mind of the 
reader r^oses with so much satisfaction^ upon an s&ra of do- 
mestic peace and tranquility, that he is but little disposed to 
ircQal the remembrance of former commotion and slaughter. 
When Russia ajrose after slumbering for a nigiit of ages, 
Europe had forgotten tlie spectacle which she herself had ex- 
hibited in the eai'ly periods of her history. Like skilful arti- 
ficerSf the other nations of the contiinent ridiculed the auk- 
ward, though well intenttoned efforts of the untutored begin- 
ner. Every interruption of domestic quiet was construed 
into a prodT of ferocity ; every step in the path of improve- 
ment) was pointed out as a mark by which to estimate the 
-distance Russia had yet to go, instead of being instanced as an 
evida^ei)f the progress she had already made- It is owing 
to this eircums^anee that Russia has been considered as in- 
ferior to her polished and refined neighbours ; until the ha- 
bit has beeome so confirmed that it will remain long after tlie 
€ause t^t M»«ated it has ceased to exist. 

Cathwtne the Second, developed in a surprising manner, 
the resonrces, the wealth, an^the greatness of Russia. Ca- 
tharine (in the language of our author) did for Russia, what 
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Charles the PyKh, did for Spain ; Louis the Fonrteentht fiir 
France ; and Frederick the Seoondf fi>r Prussia* But Ca- 
ifaarine^ firom the epoeha at wUeh ahe lived, wfil eqoy hei ^- 
after a singular glory ! the glory of having laid the fou* la- 
tion and prepared the means of sueeeasf ul resistance to the 
tremendous desolation that was hMj ^bfrsadiiig oyer the con- 
tinent, and which, in its progreas» threatened to prostrate fo^ 
centuries to come, the chivalry, freedom, coouaeree, dviliza* 
tion, and virtue of Europe. The defeat of tiie French tava> 
nion of 1812, is one of the most wonderful events that has 
ever occurred. Wlien we consider the army which the empe* 
ror Napoleon led into Russia, — ^the skill of his numerous 
officers, — ^the experience of his veteran soldiers, swelling thrir 
number to half a mOIion of combatants, and provided with 
all the apparatus of war, which modem ingenuity has nfearly 
perfected—the admirable organization of that army, and the 
magazines, stores, and equipments provided for it---we shall in 
vain search through the stream of ages, from the earliest re- 
cords of history, for an event which in its magnitude, its 
threatened consequences, or its actual resolts^ can sustain a 
comparison with that great invasion. Surely then the life of 
that general must be singularly interesting, who organised as 
it were, the Russian armies ; whose victories made them pef- 
haps the best troops in Europe ; and the last aehfcvement .of 
whose life was the splendid campaign of Italy :— -A campaign 
in which two famous generals of France, Moreau and Mae* 
donald, were completely overcome ; and in which Massena, 
who had the singular honour of receiving from the great Na- 
poleon himself t)ie title of ** sj^iled child of fortune,'^ found 
his expectations baffled by a handful of troops led on by the 
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invincible Russian* Surely the history Of th&t Inan must afe 
ford matter of deep reflection and instruction^ to the man of 
letters and the student, the soldier, and the politician^ of every 
party> profession, or nation* 

The ** Life of Souvai*ef,^* wa& written by an officer who ap- 
pears to have profoundly investigated the causes and nature of 
the military operations of the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and the policy of the diffbrent courts of Europe during 
a considerable portion of that period. With a soldier's eye hft 
has surveyed the various campaigns in wiiich his hero was en- 
gaged- The life of a soldier ought perhaps alwaj^s to he writ* 
ten by a soldier, as none can display the scientific operations of 
war, so well as he who professionally understands them, and 
has personally witnessed their practical results. 

It may be remarked that M. Laverne maintains^ throughout 
the work) the superior excellence of the Russian troops, and 
the opinion that Russia, although by her partition of Poland 
she had exposed herself to invasion on that side, is yet invin- 
cible at home. Little did he think that the correctness of his 
judgment was so soon to be established by the terrible battle of 
Borodino, and the complete destruction of &n army of five 
hundred thousand men. 

Conceiving from these circumstances that the work would 
be interesting and instructive, a few months ago, a translation 
of it was undertaken. It was commenced as an useful exer- 
cise, and an employment for hours of leisure or study. The 
late occurrences in Europe, in which the Russian armies have 
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liome 90 conspicuous a part^ have given) it is thought, a supe* 
rior degree of interest to a w »rk, which is a history of the 
origin and progressive discipline of those armies. Its publica- 
tion was therefore hastened before the severity of subsequent 
correction had chastened and amended faults, from which we 
are scarcely permitted to believe it is free. 

With respect to the orthography we adopted of the name 
Sauvarof, we have been favoured with the following observa- 
tions from the pen of a Russian gentleman and a scholar-^ 
** Many of the Russian names end in or or as in hve. The 
^ Vrench and Germans transform this syllable by corruption 
^* into off or ow : and Russian gentlemen having occasion to 
" write their names in a foreign language, adopt indifferently 
** the one or the other, but the off prevails. The usual way 
'^ of writing the name of the Russian hero is Suvaroff; some 
** would write it Suvorove, but according to my idea, to give 
^^ it the true Russian pronunciation, if the 8u in English has 
^* not exactly the sound of Soo, it would perhaps be better to 
** write it Soovoroff- — ^The French write Sou to give the exac| 
^* sound of the Russian /Su." 

But in English /Sbuhas exactly the sound of Soo. We may 
add that Doctor Clarke writes iSutJoro/* and /S^wraro^Tookc, 
the author of the ** Life of Catharine,'* fi^wraro/— and th« 
French, Souvarqf. We have adopted the manner in which it 
is constantly written by our author. 

Baltimore y Fehmary 1*, 181*. 
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The publisher has been favoured with the following Utter from 

his Excellency Mr. Daschkoff: 



Sm, 



Washington^ January ^%df 1814. 



I am very happy to learn that you intend to gra- 
tify your countrymen with an edition of the Life of .Souya- 
ROF^ one of the greatest chieftains of the last century. 

There is none which more justly deserves a translation, than 
the one which I had the pleasure to forward to you, written by 
L#. M. P. de Laveme, an Austrian officer. I recommend it to 
you with the more confidence, as Genbral Moreaij, the best 
judge of military works, noticed this for its worth. I have 
read his campaigns and his life in several languages, and 
must own this has been more satisfactory to me than any I 
have yet seen. 

^ 

I beg you to accept the assurances of great consideration 
with which I am. 

Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 

ANDREW DASCHKOFF. 
Mr, E, J. Coale, Bcdiiinore. 
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THE life of Souvarof, such as we now offer it to the rea- 
der^ has never been presented to the public. Indeed we may 
sajy that tibere is no complete account of the actions of this il- 
lustrious general* The history of his campaigns against the 
Turks, the Tartars, and the Poles, which ^has been translate 
ed from Ei^Iish into French, is still more diffuse and tedious 
in the ti*anslation than in the original. The author of that 
work (and of eourse favs translator) have been guilty of inac- 
curacies in many parts of the history of the seven years' war^ 
in which Souvarof first appeared in arms. Errors have crept 
into a vast number of his statements with regard to the war 
of ^e confederation of Poland, which was concluded in 1772f 
by the partition of that kingdom ; and his account of the first 
war with the Turks abounds in mistakes. The *^ History of 
the Campaigns/' attributes, forexample, to Souvarof the vic- 
tory of Koslodji, which was obtained by Kamenski. The 
credit of the defeat of Pugatchef is also given to Souvarof, 
whilst it is universally acknowledged that Russia is indebted 
to Panin and Michelson for crushing this rebellion, and that 
-the division of Souvarof did not arrive until the troops of the 
rebd were dispersed and he himself had become a fugitive. 
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I'Jie exploits of Souvarof in the second war with the l^ditei^ 
and in that which decided the ultimate destiny of Poland^ are 
narrated in the same loose manner. Souvarof is made to do 
every thing. Nothing creates mistrust in the mind of the 
reader sooner than this folly of the historian in making his 
hero an omnipresent and perfect being. It is entirely unne- 
eessary, to say the least of it, to attribute the victories of ano- 
ther to Souvarof^ who can boast of so ipany aiid such brilliant 
buurapfas of his own« 

But exactitude in the narration of facts is not the only requi*' 
site of a historian. Although it must be acknowledged that 
facts are the foundation of history, yet the mere . recital of 
them is far from being suf^ient to keep alive that interest in 
the mind of the reader, which the historian should carefully 
cherish. This is particularly the case with regard to militai^ 
transactions, when they are described with minuteness, by 
sacrificing every other species of detail. We have studiously 
avoided this error. In speaking of war (and we have con- 
stant occasion so to do, as our hero was almost always 
engaged in it) we have examined into its causes, and de- 
lineated the characters of the eminent personages on both 
sides of the contest. We have enquired into the political, mo- 
ral, and natural history of the places which are mentioned as 
the scenes of remarkable occurrences. The theatre being 
thus prepared, we exhibit our hero, not however as an actor 
who performs his part as it had been written for him, but 
as a being reflecting for himself, and carrying into effect the 
plans which he had previously conceived* We develope 
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these planSy we tpaee tli^m as ihey are gradually uiif<dded» and 
vemark those modifications which tte counteraction of the 
enemy made it proper to introduce; modifications which a 
dexterous general should always regard, without deviating 
essentialty from the great outlines of his own plan. Thia 
outline of the campaign always ennees the abilities or inca- 
pacity of the general ; and hence we have Uken the Qtmort 
eare to give a elear and exact sk^ich of it at the eommenee* 
ment of each war. In the same manner every battle is fought 
for the attainment of an object, more or less important and 
distinct, according to. the talents of the eommander* An en- 
gagemcait^ rftnunt indtflfevcuti^ Jx» 4mwn on or avoided ; and, 
when the €o;itending armies are in presence of each other, 
there is always some point in their respective positions, the 
defence or occupancy of which is decisive of success. Even in 
the heat of action, ihei'e is always some auspicious moment to 
seize, some manoeuvre to execute with decision, which will 
secure a probable victory, or avoid an approaching defeat 
These are circumstances to which we are partipularly atten- 
tive, and we think that this plan of narration affords more so«* 
lid instruction to mUitary men, than if we had offered the most 
minute details of the operations of the campaign. 

Reflecting upon the part which Russia is now acting in 
Europe, we have thought that the history of her first gene- 
ral ;--«f the man who did most to render her illustrious,— « 
who carried farthest the glory of her arms, and contributed 
most e£fectttally to the establishment of her power, would not 
be uninteresting to the public. It is true as a general rei^ark. 
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<lwt evntyiiiog whieh eoneenis Sfaistriow stnnigei% is noft 
only interestingy init usdul^ as a inealis of eomiMirisoii and a 
SDitfoe of infiHrmatioii* 

We have read and compared aO the hifitorieaUpolitieal^ 
Eiffitaiy^ and Mograpfaieal ^i^orks that have a^ieiired in G^^ 
Mttiy^r France, treating of the affairs of Russia durini; that 
period of h^ history when Souvarof was nost actively emr 
ployed^ liiat is, from 1758 tolSOO. Bat independently of the 
faiformatkm which we hare drawn from these sources, a long 
leadeBcein Russia and Germany hss enabled us to exercisei 
wtt these documents the an tKoMty -<»e a #»i»iH 4^, fimnded on 
$L personal khowiedge of tiie diaraet^« abd j^aee; of wiiich 
Hkcy speak. 



Kbr haTC we been contented with examining public sources 
of infermation and papers which are witiiin the readi of erery 
one* We have received piany minute and valuable statements 
from those persons who were eye-witnesses of the events al 
which they have transmitted us an account. Those of our 
readers who have been attentive observers of the current of 
affairs in Europe during the last ten years of the last century^ 
will perceive that we are better instructed^ owing to the assis- 
tance of Mendship, than those who are compelled to resort 
to libraries alone for sid. 



This work may perhaps be blamed for the same supposed 
^isetthat has been imputed to flic ^^I^ejtf Potemkin;*' that 
is^ the author dweUs with too much leomplaoency upon tiie 
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fpmi qualkied'of his beroy and too i^n makes the historj ap* 
pear like the style of a studied eido|;ituii.'i^ UnqaestLuiaUy 
it would have, been easier simply to relate facts, and permit 
the reader to form his own opinion of the person whom they 
eoneemedy than to attempt to bias his opinioH. Knowing 
tt»t this is the proper path for a judteions historian to £oXkm$ 
we hareadher^ to it asdo^y as possible* But it wap not 
always in anr power to pursue it sjtrietly* Jls it^our fautt that 
hatred, envy, treachery, party spirit, and folly (to speak as 



iKldly as possible) have poured out their v^i&m upontiieeha* 
raeterof Sbuvarof, and painted him in colours sdtogether tm 
deep? Coidd'we pass over these falsehoods in silenoeg 
si^ntent w^h refuting them by relating the truth ? Undoubted* 
ly not. He knows little of human nature who supposes that 
their prejudiees would be eradicated in this manner* We have 
dwdit with energy upon the truth in many places, beeansait is 
important to exhibit our hero correctly to the world and ts 
posterity. Impartiality itself, that first virtue of a histortaHf 
has required us to eulogize him with warmth, beeai«»e that 

• We mentioned this reproach because it applies to \A, We revised and^tjB. 
touched the political and military part of the « Life of Potemkin," with the con- 
sent of the family of the authoress, Madame de Cerenville, a lady as enlighten- 
ed as she was highly respectable in soceity, but whose loss must be deplored 
by KtWiitote and her friends* Whilst living slie laid us under a promise to per. 
form that service. She had so much diffidence that she was mistrustful of her 
powers in treating of those subjects which were foreign to her pursuits and edu- 
cation as a woman, but by no means beyond the reach of her comprehension. 
We hav^ adopted her opinion of Potemkin, because we believe it to be just, 
and because our reflections and observations made when in Russia have con- 
curred in persuading us that the acknowledged blemishes in«he character of 
mA siugtilar man, have occasioned his great gwius and good qualities to be too 
much overlooked) 
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impaitialily has been hitherto denied him with atnking in* 
JQstiee; 

If we have set a vtiue on those things which shew the eha* 
racter of bur hero in an advantageous point of view, we have 
written nothing which could create an exaggerated opinion of 
his worth. We have painted him exactly as he appeared to 
our judgment If there is any error in the description it is 
Hot a wilful one. There is not in the whole work a single 
word which is contrary to our eonscience» and both men and 
things are depicted in conformity with its dictates. In the 
midst of the convulsions which have occasioned so much ca- 
lamity to agitated Curope, it may be possible (and it must be 
pardoned if such is the case) that our hearts have contracted 
some little irritability. Perhaps, from an over anxiety to 
avoid misrepresentation from this cause> we have adopted too 
much moderation in our opinions. Every thing has its fa- 
vourable and unfavourable side, according to the manner in 
which it is viewed* One of these may be substantially as true 
as the other, and without deviating from strict equity one may 
be presented with more minuteness than the other. We have 
taken advantage of this liberty, but always on the favourable 
side of the question ; and however palatable satire and sar- 
casm may be to a certain class of men, we have charity enough 
to believe that the majority are in favour of leniency when the 
facts will admit of a choice. Finally we repeat with confi-' 
dence that neither flattery, interest, nor enmity has for a mo- 
ment guided our pen, and secure from this reproach, we submit 
with resignation to ail those which the poverty of our abilities 
condemns us to incur. 
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THE extraordinary man who is the subject of this work, 
must be considered in the light of a military character alohe, . 
since war was the constant employment of his life. The sys- 
tem with which he conducted his campaigns, his numerous ex- 
ploits, the glory that he acquired for himself and his country, 
the superiority which he gave the Russian armies over those 
of every nation in Europe, are circumstances sufficiently pow- 
erful to interest the majority of the readers of his life. But 
the principles which guided him in his military operations, 
whether we consider them as relating tp his intelligence and 
experience, or, extrinsic circumstances, such as the genius 
of his nation, the nature of the government which he obeyed, 
or the spirit of the people whom he had to oppose, will interest, 
in a peculiar degree, the admirers of the man, and furnish the 
military order with useful precepts and instructive exam- 
ples. 
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The true merit of a man must be ascertained from those ad« 
THntageft which he has gained, through foresight and ealcula* 
tion. The success which is obtaiiied by circumstances, com- 
paratively fortuitous, will always be placed low on the scale of 
excellence by impartial judges. They know that sometimes 
man is butflie instrument of an order of things, to which he 
himself is as much subjected as those whom hevanquishes. 
Nor is the virtue of foresight alone sufficient to entitle its pos>^ 
sessor to the name of Great. It is necessary that his act ions 
should be the result of the purest intentions, and produce a 
useful and durable effect upon the community to which he be- 
longs. At first view it appears impossible for a soldier to pro* 
duce such an effect, as the object of his profession is to destroy. 
But if the love of glory and noble enthusiasm with which he 
inspires the hearts of the men under his command, are capable 
e£ being disseminated through the nation at large ; if it is of 
advantage fbr a people to be freed flrom all apprehension of an 
attack JBrom their powerful neighbours, and to have their 
weight in the balance of power augmented; if the rapidity of 
conquests renders the burthen of them less onerous, we may 
safely say that a warrior can have a beneficial and permanent 
influence in increasing the happiness of his country. 



Did Souvaityf conduct so mimy brilliant campaigns, and lead 
l|is comrades to victory so often, because eircumstances were 
s^ways propitious to his triumphs, or did he draw lessons in 
the art of war from the experience of ages and conquer be- 
eause he adopted proper measures to conquer ? Were his plans 
directed hj^ the whim of the moment, or founded on an inti* 
mate acquaintance with the character of his co-adjutors ? Did 
he combat the different nations against whom he waged war, 
regula^ting his conduct by the natural, political and moral si- 
tuation of each, or had he one method for all ? Did he sincere- 
ly love his country and glw^j.or was he a spoiler, voracious 
of carnage and plunder ? Upon the answers to these questions 
will depend the deeision^ which will assign him a place among 
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tite great nien of the worlds or stamp him as im u&poBtar> eon- 
eealed ynder a mask of originality^ and recdriiig applansea 
really not Ms due. The formation of this decision wUl be the 
i|sefiil part of the present work. 

Among the means by which we are to be led towards this 
essential object^ may be plaeed anecdotes of Souvarof himself 
or of those persons who were connected With him ; the expo* 
tition of their principles and aotions ; r^ections on the caus- 
es of the wars in which he distinguished himself; geographi- 
cal and moral delineations of the countries whieh were tbb 
scenes of hj^eac p htits^ i^i^eeaaloBS upob polities and War ; ob^. 
ipervations upon the general progress of society in Russia | in 
aWord^the history of that country and Europe^ so far ^ it 
m&y be illustrative of our subject. These are aU episcNlestO 
which we shall occasionally resort^ forthe purpose of enliven- 
ing the dry narrative of facts> and adding drapery to the nafe* 
ed biography. 

AuBiAHDER SovvARov descended of an ancient and noble fit- 
vnfyf was bom in 1730, in Livonia, a country proverbially 
productive of good soldiers. When the Swedes ceded Livonia 
to Peter the Great, the grandfather of Souvarof attached him- 
self to the service of this prince, and had no reason to com- 
plain of his treatment. His son, Basil, father of Alexander^ 
was employed in many negociations by the Russian court. 
His fortune, however, was not large, and this circumstance 
probably convinced him of the necessity of giving such an 
education to his only son, as would enable him to rise by the 
force of his qualifications. Persuaded tbat a residence near 
the court was more Hkely to create that importance which is 
generally attachied to riches alone, and even riches themselves, 
than a situation in the camp, he chalked out for his son the 
same path that he himself had pursued through life ; and from 
this single circumstance, which proves that the bent of genius 
cannotalways be discovered^ the celebrated getaeral who af- 
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terwards evinced such transcendant military talentdfltitdwli# 
would Jiate prefettred serving in the ranks as a common so!-« 
dier to an entire renunciation of arms^ was doomed to wield 
the pen instead of the sword. But Souyarof^ like other un* 
common men^ soon felt the nature of his powersj and the pros- 
pect Of a tranquil and luxurious life^ yielded to the force of 
his ruling pkssion.—^arcelY had he entered upon the thresh- 
hold of youths when his father was compelled to renounce Mr 
hopes of seeing him a civilian, and to decide upon educating 
him as a soldier. This resolution being taken, every auxilia- 
ry plan was adopted, to cany it into complete efifect. As sooa 
js^ he was capable of reading, wiUt advantage^ the best histo* 
lical works were put into his hands. By this means the dispo* 
sitlons which we inherit from nature are developed and 
strengthened, as history contains models of every species of 
diaradter, and every, one in perusing it finds some particular 
one which suits his taste and wliich he wishes to resemble. 
Souvarof did not hesitate to choose Alexander, HannibirH 
Csesar and Charies XII. To thisi last he was particularljr 
attached, and this foitdness manifested in his^ tender years, in^ 
dicatesthe analogous traits in his budding character to some of 
the qualities of the Swedish hero, those of intrepidity, bold« 
ness and decision. But we must not infer that he possessed 
the rashness of the Swede, although'the vigour of his enter- 
prises and the astonishing celerity of his movements appear 
to justify such a suspicion. To cleai* it away cfTectually, it 
need only be mentioned that the character of MontecucuUi wa A 
also one of his greatest favourites. This is sufficient to prove 
that boldness was riot his dominant characteristic, when un- 
supported by reflection and calculation. Although he believ- 
ed that a general should carry on war with energy, yet he 
thought it should be tempered and regulated by the light of 
experience and prudence. 

Souvarof completed by his own efforts the education which 
his father had begun. He applied himself to the studj of mi- 
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l^bsa^vro^ksh beoame faioiliar with the actioiis of renawiied 
generals, and iii3lHred by their exa^lple, and before he had 
th^ least acquaintance with the practice, was deeply rersed in 
tl^ theory, c^ the military profession* 

In the mean time fortune was, not propitious to his rising mer 
rit. His father,, from having destined him to'another profes** 
sion, had neglected to enroll him at his birth in a regiment of 
the giiiurds ; a method to which the nobles resort, to secure a 
high rank for their sons when they become capable of assuming 
it* The consequeaiee of this omission was, that the young 
Sonvarof was.cpmpelled to pass in person through the differ^* 
ent grades, which he would otherwise have filled fi^ctitiously 
before quitting his mother's arms. It was not until he had 
been for some years a privBte^ afterwards Jor-^ome time a cor- 
poral in a regiment of guards, that he was raised to the rank of a 
subaltern officer, then about nineteen years of age. This slow 
promotion and consequent experience of the feelings and duties 
of the difibrent graders, were certainly useful to him. A know- 
ledge of human nature can be acquired only by an association 
with the subordinate classes of society. Such a corn-mixture 
may be considered as a test of ability ; for it will either de- 
grade or improve, according to the noble or grovelling nature 
of the soul. 

» 

After having served with much zeal in the guards, and ac- 
quired the esteem of his-campanions, Souvarof was appointed 
in 175^ a lieutenant in the regular army. But his promotion 
after this period, became more rapid, aswefi^nd him a lieute- 
nant colonel in 1757. At this stage of his military advance- 
ment, tlie theatre of war opened before him, and he entered up- 
on it, to lay the foundation of his reputation. Those talents 
which he was soon 'to exhibit, drew him from the com- 
mon road, the instant that an opportunity offered of bis depart- 
ing from it. 
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Eitt'Qpe wa$ at this tnnQ in flpaeis. The fourth Gdi»pai^ of 
that jssoigttinaiy and memorable war, knoiv^ by the n^me of 
,6ie seven year's waa?^* had just eommeneed* A monarch, fee- 
ble in physical resources, but rich in those which he 4rew from 
mmself, sustained a struggle against three powers, either of 
wUch possessed apd commanded forces sufficiently numerous 
to annihilate his empire. But whether Heaven, designing to 
erect a new monarcbjr i^ tiie heart of £urope> permitted its 
infancy to be environed with perils, in order to shew the. worid 
that the utmost efforts of man are fruitless, when contending 
against the^decrcjBS of Almighty Providence 5 or whether in 
the nature of things the contradictory interests of a coalition, 
diminish its effect, the play of the machine being enfeebled by 
the multitude of its springs, it is certain that the combing 
wmies^of France^ Aufitria^ndAussia^ only served asinstr.Ur 
ments In the hands of the Frussiaii Uero^ to reap a rich bar* 
vest of IaiH*els to adorn his brow. 

The king of Prance had engaged in this war, merefy to 
gratify his animosity, towards the king of Prussia. Upon prin* 
ciples of policy, his conduct was utterly inexplicable. Prussia 
might have been considered by France in the. trijde light, of a 
balance to the power of Austria, a curb to the ambition of Rus« 
sia, whose gigantic arms tlu^atened to embrace all £urope, 
and a substitute in the equilibrium of the North for Sweden,; 
unnerved by the mad wars of Charles XII. Russia, on the 
other hand, could have had no interest in the destructioui of 
Prussia ; £)r although nature had furnished her with almdst 
insurmountable barriers against the invasions of France, y\et 
the existence of Prussia would check and restrain the aggra^ 
disement of that power in Germany and Holland. In relati< 
to Austria, the stability of Prussia was of vital importance 
Russia^ whether she turned her eyes to Poland or extendci 
her views to Turkey, with the intention of seizing upon par] 

* So called from the time of its duration. 
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of fheir territories, she found in Austria a fermidlftlfl^ rivals 
covetous from juxta-position of the same traet of country} and 
to whom it would be equally advantageous* Prussia on the 
contrary, eould have had no plHrnpect of partaking in thie spoils 
of Turkey, and would haye readily lent her aid to plunder 
Poland, content with the share assigned her by Russia* Under 
alL these different views then, it was contrary to the interest of 
Russia to saerifiee Prussia ; but it was the height of absurdi* 
ty to sacrifice her to Austria. 

Russia, however^ ehose to think otherwise^ and was in- 
stigated by motives similar to tibose which animated France. 
The empress Elizabeth had conceived a violent hatred to 
Frederick II. which the empress queeto, MarisL Theresaf 
had had the art to create, by representing him as the only 
obstacle to flte accomplishment of one of Elizabetii's fa* 
vourite pgt^ectsB,^^^^ of ^imfthluijaf Russia to interfere in tho 
affairs of Germany. Austria had thus succeeded in draw* 
ing France and Russia into a war entirely foreign to their 
interests, and the benefits of which were to result to her 
alone ; for had Prussia been permitted to attract to itself as a 
eentre, the several planetary protestant states, a system 
would have been formed radically different from the old 
<me, and anew Germanic confederation erected upon ike ruins 
of the ani^ent and imperial House of Austria. The means 
which the component powers of the combination possessed 
rf obtaining the accomplishment of their* wishes, were 
exactly in inverse proportion to their interest in success ; 
for Austria, to whom the humiliation of Prussia was mo^ 
essential, from the narrow and contracted scale of her ope-* 
rations, attacked her to the least advantage : whilst France, 
less deeply and inveterately hostile to the common enemy, 
found comparatively few impediments to her incursions. 
Nothing prevented her troops from passing the Rhine ; and 
her failure in the object of the campaign mu^t be ascribed 
only to the length of the line of operations^ and eonseqment 
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expense which she was obliged to inciir^ Russia^ on the 
otJier hand, who had evidently but little reason to wish for 
tiie annihilation of the Prussian monarehj^ was the power 
^ost likely to accomplish itl Facts hare demoilstrated that 
her armies could willt little difficulty cross tiie Vistula and 
even the Oder, inundate Prussia from the north and east 
witii thmr numerous battalions, and devastate the country 
through its whole extent, with as much ease as a vulture 
lacerates his prey. What divine arm was stretched forth to 
save Frederick from the ruin to which he had been devoted 
by such terrible enemies ? Who was able to weak^i the 
blows of his adversaries, among whom we discern Souvarof 2 
We must believe however, that if this bold and indefatigable 
warrior had directed, without control, the movements of the 
Bussian troops, Prusda and her monarch would have been 
trodden to the dust. But let us not anticipate events ; neither 
ttie aj9;e nor chai*acter olour h^^o w yet ripe enou£:h to veiiff 
our prediction^ 



« 

Souvarof joined the army under the command of field 
marshal count Soltikof in 1759, and for the first time wit- 
nessed in person the war Which he had so often contemplat* 
ed in perspective. Happily for Prussia the operations of the 
Russians, like those of all former years, were extremely 
tardy. The multitude that con^osed their armies ; the dif- 
ficulty of eoUeeting magazines for their support ; the exces- 
ave irregularity of their light troops, which prevented them 
from profiting by the resources of the country in which they 
were, and obliged them to draw tdl their supplies from home, 
and ahabit common to all novices in war, of groping instead 
of seeing their way in every thing, were circumstances that 
augmented the sluggishness of their marches to such a de- 
gree, as to prevent them from reaching the theatre of war 
before the middle of summer, though they left their own 
frontiers in the month of April. The commencement of au- 
tumn furnished them with an excuse for returning to com- 
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&rtaUe qoarters at home; and whether they retvmed aa 
emcpicanra or conquered^ was a matter perfisetly indifferent 
to theniii The troops whioh thirty years aitorwards» und^ 
the eommai|d of Souvarof, were the moet expeditioas in the 
fworld^ were nt this time aheolotely models of lasiness nd 
iaa^thnity. B is protoble however* that the different manner 
in whii^ Frederiek condueted his eampaign^ the vigor of his 
mi^Tements and celerity <tf his marehes^ proved a fertile 
soifvee of instrnetiott to Souviirof^ and that he first derived 
£rom tills b^ro the ftwodalion of the bold daring system 
Whi^ he afterwfirds practised with sueh energy at the head 
of his redonhtable band of warriors. 

. But slowness was not the only reproach of the Russian 
armies. The most jndieioits of the military writers of the 
la^t age^ general IJoyd^ remarks^ with regard to the cam*- 
ptjgia dT i.7B7s that tiiey had no oonsistent and uniform plan 
of opa^ationsi and appeared to be Ignorant of every thing 
beyond alternate predatory incursions and retreats^ and 
adds, tli^t in aU probability^ they never would know how to 
condu^ a war. The severity of this decision arises from 
Lloyd's having been a rigid and finished disciplinarian : who 
could not endure the least taint of barbarism^ eithf^r in the 
plan or the ea^ecution ^ but be should have reOeeted that it 
requires time to mature the genius ahd institutions of a peo* 
pie. The two last Turkish wars, the exploits of Romanzof, 
of Bepnin^ of Gallatzin^ the conquest of the Crimea by 
Potemkin^ and that of Poland and Italy by Souvarof, have es* 
tablished their national charaetof, and are sufficient to satiirfy 
even the scrupulous imnd of lioyd^ that under the auspices of 
such leaders ,as we have mentioned, the Russians at length . 
know how to conduct a war* 

If they were not familiar with the arcana of the science, 
during theseven year's war, they at least possessed one of the 
essential requisites of a good army, the power of commanding 
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tiiems^lTes. Thebattleof Kunersdorf^ in tiie cftmpaigif.cf 
1759, tlie first en.^ageineiit in which Souvarof bore apart, af- 
fords a striking and sanguinary illustration of the existence of 
this indispcinsable qualification. It is true that to a political 
historian this battle would be comparatiTely uninteresting, as 
the result of it was not decisive ; but in a mitttajry point of 
view, it must be considered as important and remark^yie, from 
its firightfnl bloodshed and carnage. We see at Runersdorf a 
consummate captain, at the head of valorous troops, for a lon^ 
time trained and disciplined by him with the utmost care ; a 
prince whose reputation would not only have been increased, 
but whose kingdom would have been preserved from menacing 
dangers by victory, and who, forgetful of his accustomed prtt- 
dence, thought himself sure of defeating his enemy, * even be- 
fore he came in sight of him, attack with a boldness backei 
by every eflTort of his genius, a general who now ccnnmanded 
in chief, for the first time in his life, supported by soldiers un- 
skilled in battles, but despising death, as their duty to their 
religion, their country and their sovereign, requiredit of them ; 
we see these soldiers, in the struggle of nation^ courage 
against disciplined bravery, defeating the most dext^^us ma-. 
noBuvres of the enemy, by their unbending obstinacy, and fi- 
nally carrying off the palm of victory, merely from their in- 
trepidity and contempt of death. 

In this battle, Souvarof gave proofs of his courage and in- 
telligence, which presaged his future greatness. If we may 
be allowed to conjecture the thoughts of his youth from the 
actions of his age, he must have been chagrined at the ill use 
that Soltikof made of his brilliant victory^ since He was con-* 



- * A few hours before the battle^ one of the duke Ferdinand of Bruns- 
wick's aids arrived Vith the account of the defeat of the French at Min- 
den. '** As I intend to attack the Russians presently*' replied Frederick 
*• wait here for a short time, that you may carry back to the Duke, a piece 
of inteUigence as important as that which he has sent to me.*' The cou- 
rier returned, however with a different story. 
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Hcnt \fstli*8i&Bdmg a detachment of Cossaeks to harrasBthere- 
treating Prussians. Had he, on the contrary^ pursued them 
with his whole army 9 and effected a junction with the Austri- 
ans^ which he mi^ht easily have done^ the Prussian arjny^ re- 
dueedtosixty thousand exhausted men, could net for an in* 
stant have defended its territories against an overwhelming 
force of two hundred thousand victorious troops^ and Frede* 
rick must have been irrecoverably lost. In the course of the 
seven year's war^ this phenomenon frequently occurs | and 
•ven after a dear-bought victory, we see Prussia often trem- 
|>ling on the brink of a precipice. This state appeared to be 
destined to give an illustrious example of the superiority of 
moml over physiiMd strength, by showing how strenuously the 
combination of a great leader wiih a spirited people could re* 
list and repel the force of armies which seemed sufficient to 
(rash and annihilate them in a moment.<— *Had Souvarof con* 
suited only the principles of the military art, he must have re* 
pined at the inaction of count Soltikof ,* but had he beenguid* 
ed by the feelings of his heart, he could not have regretted the 
escape of Frederick from those toils, which impolitic or ambi* 
tions enemies had wound around him* 

• 

The merit of Souvarof was now rapidly bursting forth, and 
acquired for him the esteem of many of his generals. Amongst 
those who ardently sought his friendship was count Ferneor, 
aehief distingui9he4 for zeal, activity and talents, and who 
engaged in war ft'om passion rather than ambition. He had 
yielded the supreme command to count Soltikof, and reserved 
to himself that portion of the army which was most frequent- 
ly in the presence of the enemy. This was exactly the post 
which suited Souvarof. He was constantly with the advanced 
gvard. He accompanied all detachments, took an active part 
in all expeditions, and sought with avidity every opportunity 
of partaking in danger and glory. In the numerous skirmish- 
es which occur between the out posts of annies in the vicinity, 
of each other, he dv^playcrt tliat brilliant roiii*a.go, that uuwea- 
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lied pt|8eiFera&ee> tibatcotreetness of Tkw> that ptoa^fhMd 
in the dtseovery of resources, and that art in animating h» 
men, which in hisflature life oontributed 90 materially to his 
suooeos* 

In the following year I76O9 the Russians under the com* 
mand of the generals Tebe^^iehef and Totdeb^i, eaptwred 
and plundered Berlin. Souvarc^ assisted in fliis ex]iedition 
which was calculated to yield more profit than honor* It was 
easy for them to penetrate with their num^^ous araiies into a 
country which was open and un]^rotected ; for the King of 
Prussia not having forces enough to face all his eniiimiesy was 
obliged to concentrate them and leave his firontiers unguarded* 
From this unfortunate eause too^ he was unable to defend hifir 
capi^l ; and he was compelled to witness the mournful spee-^ 
tacle.of the entire demolition in one day» of those establish^ 
ments which his economy and taste had been years in erecting^ 
for the accommodation of his subjects^ ortheembellishmeM o{ 
his residence. But though this blow humbled^ ti>did not sub* 
due him* Two important military principles may be deduced 
fitxHu the events we have just mentioned-^lst* Thait the pos-^ 
session of the Capital does not decide th^ fate of a State or 
even a campaign ; and Sd. That in the modern art of war^ 
men arc of more importance than fortified places^ and that a 
general should never acknowledge himself vanquished tiiougir 
all his strong holds be subdued^ if he retains his soldiers and 
bis constancy. The firm intrepidity of Frederick was still 
lefthim, and he defied all Europe at the head of his exedlent 
troops, who could be sometimes beaten but never dispersed 
whilst they had such a leader around whom to rally. When 
driven from Brandeburg, he retreated into SUeoia and Boho^ 
mia ; when forced to evacuate Silesia, he revenged hims^ up- 
on Saxony. ^ He was thus always in force, and at last wearied 
his antagonists out. Sovaurof professed his principles and 
adopted his conduct. Certain of the ascendancy which a man 
of genius acquires over other men, he placed the most unli- 
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Bated eMidence in bis solditans, and the world knows wli At hi 
tecono^iahed at their head. 

In 17619 the Russians under the eommand of Marshd 
Botttloia'lin, always in considerable numbers, were more in« 
aetive than they had been in the preceding years. Bouttour^' 
Vm did not however imitate the example of his predecessors in 
ondtting to profit by his vfetories, for he obtained none to pro** 
tt by ; but persevered in remainiiig so completely at rest, thai 
it must be looked upcm as a favor from Heaven to the Ring oC 
Prussia. After idling away a part of the summer in Silesia, 
tte Russian general resolved to evacuate it, in consequence of 
some altercations with tiie Austrian commander Laudon. This 
intention was communieated to Frederick. Knowing that 
tiie season was not far enough advanced to admit of their go« 
ing into winter quarters, and Jarful that so large a body of 
men might undertake some enterprise, injurious to his interest^ 
he determined to ensure their retreat into the interior of Po* 
land, and accordingly dispatched general Plathen with a de^ 
taehmentof the army to destroy their magazines at Posem 
The expedition however failed through the activity of gene- 
ral Berg, who covered the town with the light troops <tf the 
Russian army. Souvarof commanded a division of Hussars 
and Cossacks in this corps, and contributed more than any 
other officer, both by his manoeuvres and example, to foil the 
attacks of the enemy, and to induce the men to bear With 
cheerfulness the fatigues and privations to which they wero 
subjected. The body of the army moved into Pomerania to 
eomitenance the operations of the siege of Colberg, which ' 
eonnt Romanzof had undertaken in the beginning of the sum* 
mer. The rest of the eamjiaign consisted merely in efforts on 
the part of the Prussians to throw supplies into the place, and 
endeavours by the Russians to counteract them. In the pet* 
fy war to which this state of things gave rise, Souvarof dis- 
tinguished himself by vexatiowsly and continually harrassinir 
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the Prussians. Enterprises of greater pith and moment tKan 
are usually entrusted to a lieutenant colonel, were committed 
to his care. At the head of eight squadrons of hussars and 
Cossacks, he overthrew in the environs of Stargard the Prus- 
sian general Schenkendorf, killed fire hundred of his men and 
look as many prisoners. A few days afterwards he had a live- 
ly skirmish with colonel dela Motte Courhieres, who com* 
Inandedthe advanced guard of general Plathen. He had de- 
feated the hussars and was pui'suing them with four squadrons 
of mounted grenadiers, when Souvarof came up with his Cos- 
sacks, routed the grenadiers and rallied his hussars, and 
charged two battalions who composed the infantry of the 
corps so furiously, that in spite of their fire, though they had 
formed a square to receive him, he compelled them to lay down 
their arms. ^ These successes obliged the Prussians to give up 
all hope of relieving Colberg ; and the campaign terminated 
with its surrender. The Russians retired into winte r quarters, 
and issued from them in the spring, only to return peacably to 
their homes. The empress Elizabeth was dead ; and her suc- 
cessor Peter IIL was as entliusiastic in his admiration of the 
king of Prussia, as Elizabeth was inveterate in her hatred. 
Peace was speedily concluded, and if time had been allowed 
him, the new king would have entered into an active alliance 
with Frederick. But his wife put an end to all his projects. 
She removed from his pusillanimous brow, a crown which his 
feebleness coidd not wear ; and under the name of Catliarine 
II. seated herself upon the throne which her husband had dis- 
graced by his puerilities. Intent upon maintaining her usur- 
pation andstabilitating her power, she perceived that peace 
was necessary for both, and accordingly negociatcd one with 
the king of Prussia ; sedulously confining herself, however, 
within the bounds of a strict neutrality. Souvarof was re- 
warded for ills past services, by being appointed to the rank 
of colonel, in August 1762, and nominated to the command of 
the regiment of Astrachan, in garrison at Petersburg. 
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CHAPTER it 

CJommeidcement of the reign of Catharine II — fFar of the Canfe';^ 
deration of Poland-^-'Causes of the toar^^Exploits of Sour 
yarrf-^First partition of FoUm^. 

WE have arrived at the period in the history of Russia^ 
from which we may date the commencement of that impor- 
tant part which she acted during the last age^ aud the origin 
of that preponderance which her politics and military suc- 
cesses enabled her to assume in the affairs of Europe. This 
acquisition of influence has been so enormous, that she is at 
this day regarded by the most ancient and powerful states, as 
one of the main pillars of the political fabric, when a century 
ago her name was scarcely known. 

Nature ha4 made this nation formidable, but ignorance pre- 
vented them from seeing the extent of their power. It was 
a woman who first communicated to them a progressive mo- 
tion of improvement, and raised them to that height, to which 
they had previously no pretension. This circumstance adds 
to the wonder of this singular spectacle. It is true, that this 
woman was assisted by men of genius ; but then she may 
claim the exclusive yierit of distinguishing them among the 
croud of courtiers, of exciting and encouraging their exer- 
tions, and of raising many of them from the obscurity to 
which their birth and fortune had consigned them, to the en- 
viable privilege of co-operating in the improvement of their 
country. By thus discerning hidden talents and sustaining 
them against all party intrigues, this great princess at length 
rendered her people the most formidable in Europe, and her 
reign one of the most illustrious in modem history. From 
the moment of her accession to the throne, the new system 
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was distinctly observed, and its eflTect might have been as dis- 
tinctly foreseen. She roused the nation from the profound 
repose in which they had bieen ingloriousiy indulging under 
the indolent Elizabeth, and shook off the despondency which 
the short but absurd tyranny of Peter III. had createdi The 
spirit of reform was introduced into the administration of tte 
civil, Qdilitary and naval departments, and care was taken that 
the people shouldbe gratified with the revival of those customs 
which were exploded, and the preservation of those which 
remained. Catharine professed a great regard for the Russian 
habits, manners and language ; but at the same time, she 
extracted whatever she thought useful from the usages of 
those states in Europe, whose institutions had been sanctioned 
by experience. She did not, like the empress Anne, require 
to be served by strangers alone ; nor did she, like Elizabeth, 
{KToseribe tiiem altogether. But, adopting the middle path, 
she received them kindly, consulted them, profited by their 
wisdom, and I'cwarded them nobly, without advancing them 
over the heads of the Russians. By this address, she satisfied 
the pride of those who thought that a generous hospitality 
should be exercised towards strangers, and far from irritating 
hcrsutgects, disposed them to receive with complacency the 
lessons which would direct their youth, and enlighten their 
inexperience. 



The foreign politics of Catherine were still more widely - 
diflerent than her internal regulations, from the system of her 
predecessors. On her ascension to the throne, she conceived 
the project (from which she never departed) of profitting by 
tbe dissensions of Germany and indifference of France, to 
obtain the regulation of the balance of power in Europe and % 
enable herself to dictate terms to the different cabinets, 
by becoming the arbitress of their decimons. To arrive to 
at this much desired object, she abandoned the system of en- 
tangling alliances, by which the views and means of Russia 
were made to subserve the interests of other courts, instead 
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j^{ ewiiwing to her own advaAtage and aggrandisement* 
With the penetration of a superior mind* she perceived that 
dhe had nothing to gain by beconung a party to their wftra* 
except the doubtful profit of receiving money> in exchange for 
Qienj and that her interest led her to engage in wars in 
wbi^ Europe could not intefere* She east a longing eye on 
the donudns of Poland and Turkey ; the one as an inexhaus- i 

tjible mine of riches* the other as the canal and depot of an eX'* 
tensive commerce* and both as admirable nursmesof soldiers* 
She was not insensible of the difficulty of subjectifig them by 
force ; but aetaial force was meant to be employed only in 
striking the last decisive Uow. The great weapon that she 
ilitended to wield was that celebrated maxim JHvUie et im^ 
genu Hitherto it had been used chiefly by princes to 
(Strengthen their power in their own kingdoms by establishing • 
an equilibrium between the different orders qf society ; but 
Catherine tried its efficacy in adjusting the neighbouring na- 
tions. She saw that Poland was condemned to anarchy 
through the vice of its constitution, that the king and his 
subjects were in a continual struggle for superiority* Sh^ 
saw Turkey composed of various nations* which differed frooi 
each other in religion and manners ; and exposed to a worse 
anarchy than that which enfeebled Poland; an insubordina^ 
tion of the people to a government* which could inspire only, 
sentiments of fear* horror* or disg ist. Gatuerine judged 
wisely in suj^sing that these jarring elements might, he 
shaken into a chaos* extremely favourable to her purpose* as 
in sudi a state there can be no resistance to a regular and 
well digested attack. When this cunning scheme of polii&y 
becomes interwoven into the plans of the cabinets of Europa 
(for they have always been inclined to adopt it) and expe« 
rience convinces tliem of its efficacy in incre^ing the means 
of annoyance and diminishing the power of opposition* it will 
be the cause of continu«\| and sanguinary revolutions* until 
Uie whole social edifice is prostrated and another erected in 

its place. 

F 
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In order to aceomplish the important dedgns whkh Ijie 
empress meditalied, it was necessary for her to attract the eyes 
of Europe to hef empire, and accustom it gradually to feel • 
her influence in the political system. The measures of Ca- 
therine for this purpose were adopted with an address of whicii 
^ a man would have been incapable; and this is not the only 
instance which mightbe urged in suppoi*t of the position, that^ 
a woman endowed by nature with the gift of genius, and thus 
partaking of the qualities of the other sex, without losing the 
peculiar characteristics of her own, is really superior in 
range of abilities to a man. Uniting brilliant wit and solid 
information to the seductive fascination of the graces, and 
an amiable temper, Catherine made her court the centre of 
the arts and sciences, of politeness aiid taste. She fixed 
upon Petersburg the attention of astonished Europe; the 
philosopher wislied to contemplate this new world ; the diplo* 
matist directed to this point all his speculations; the artist 
considered it as a noble field for his exertions, and the poet 
regarded it as the genuine country of his hopes. 

The croud of strangers who poured in upon the Russian 
court were all wefcomed and enriched, and returned to their 
own country sounding its praises and the magnificence of its 
immortal empress. It was necessary especially to gain over the 
French, as it was their office to distribute and apportion Euro- i 
pean fame. Neither advances nor flattery nor entertain- 
ments were spared to accomplish this object. The empress 
even consented to steal a little time from the cares of govern- 
ment, to enter into a correspondence with the literary men of 
France; and this incense inflaming their ardent tempers, 
like fire falling upon powder, she succeeded beyond her 
hopes. The colossal grandeur of the empire was exaggeratedt 
and its power deemed commensurate with its immense ex- 
tent. Russia was supposed to be able to subdue every \ other 
state, because she was invincible at home ; and the boundjiaries 
of her prosperity placed so distant from each other, that) even 
to this day she has not filled the intermediate space. 
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In i^ mean time Ca^erine pcoeeedted regidariy in ijie jkax 
which she had cpneeived. Poland was the first object of her 
> attention. Having concluded peace with Prussia and declared 
her neutraUty, she recalled the troops which bad already 
penetrated into Germany, and caused them to retire into the 
interior of Russia. A corps of fifteen thousand however 
.stopped in Courland# in order to terminate the discussions 
which had arisen between Russia and Poland^ respecting the 
•dioice of a soverign for the latter country. A corps of two 
thousand men remained also . in garrison at Graudontz, a 
:8mall town, in Poland, important and strong ffom its being 
httUt on a hei^t and surrounded by a marsh. Thereaaon 
^assigned to dissatisfied Poland, for the retention of tliis town* 
was, that the provisions collected for the campaign which had 
not taken ptace,, might be pres^erved from waste. The rest 
of the Russian army remained in that part of Russia conti- 
guous to Poland, and in tins menacing attitude, held itself 
ready to execute any orders which its sovereign might think 
fit to issue. 

Imprudent Poland stretched out her own hands to receive 
the chains in which Catharine wished to bind her. The 
..Poles, estimable for their courage and love of liberty, vo^n- 
tained the extraordinary and unexampled pretension of car-^ 
ryinginto civil society the absolute independence of the savage 
state. This was confined, however, to the nobles, the des-> 
cendants of the Sclavi, who conquered Poland in the fourth 
century. These barbarians reduced the primitive population 
of the country to a state of slavery, under which their poste- 
rity still groaned at the period of which we are speaking. The 
whole nation was thus divided into masters and slaves, with- 
out any intermediate c^assesi and such was the perfect equa- 
lity between the £(H*mer, that in their deliberations upon the 
public interests, one voice was suflicient to reject, a law, 
which the rest had then no power to enforce'. If all the inha- 
bit^Ukts had been freemen of this kind* the. civil society would 
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et&er have bcMBii diBsolved from the force of^ intenidl disor- 
der^ or tiiey would have seen the neeeasity of estabUsfaing an 
energetie eoBstit}itio^» and laws which shoidd he equally oUi* 
gatory upon all. But the slaves whom the nobles possessed i 
who cultlyated the earth and kept up the natural existence of 
Poland^ while their masters were quarvcttiitg to prevent her 
from assuming any moral eharacter, furnished these nobles^ 
with the means of perpetuating anarchy, in ttie heart of the 
country for ages, without prodadng a dissolutton of all social 
tks. Instead of being one entire body, Poland found hersetf 
separated into a number of little societies, in which some soi^ 
of order may be said to have existed, as each one had its chief. 
But then these little societies were so unequal in the extent 
and fertility of their possesmo^s, and the number of their 
slaves, that: there arose among the nobles an aristocracy of 
wealth. Thus there was not only anarchy in the i^te, but 
anarchy in the difibrent factions. Altiiough this was ruinous 
to the dignity, tranquility and happiness of the nation, it was 
not as dreadful a» the utter dissolution of all social order, 
which must have been the consequemse, if all had been free* 
men. It is probable tiiatthis state of things would have re- 
sulted in the preponderance of some one faction, and the es» 
taHKshment of an hereditary monarchy in Poland, if unfor- 
tunately for her, the neighbouring nations had not far outsMp- 
ped her in the career of eivilizatiun. But we have oidy to 
observe her, surrounded by powerful monarchies which had 
at their command disciplined and perinanent armies to exe* 
cute the schemes of a regular system of polities, and witness 
their actual intei^ferenee in her internal concerns, by tam- 
pering with the factions ; and it is easy to see that it was the 
natural course of things for Poland to fafll a prey to the rapa- 
city of heriicighbours. 

This was preeisdiy what Catharine foresaw, and wished to 
effect. Pretexts against a nation who commit many political 
imprudences are nevcir wanting to an empress. The one 
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yiAaidtk she adopted^ however was ratiier singidar. It was to 
maititaiii the fiheedosi and purity of the Polish constitutioii 
aj^inst tiie attempts whteh the king was making to invade it* 
Blit the king happening to die, she pretended that her object 
was lo give Hkem a king of her own choosing. She pitched 
iipon the young count Ponf atowski, her former lover, as the 
person whom she wiriied to seat upon the throne. As it was 
inpodsible for ^is choice to be approved of by the majority of 
the nation, she^knew that its eibet would be to weaken Poland 
siili furd^r by irritatfng the different fiustions against each 
oiher> and to give her tiie concurrence and assistance of one 
piuiy who wotid call in the aid of her troops and thus fheili« 
tale tiie meditated invasion. In ease of success, she knew 
that Poniatowski was devoted to her, and would give her 
more lUrection than himself, over the affairs of his kingdom. 
But these events did not happen with as llttlo disturbance as 
Catharine had supposed. At, a time when the Russians had - 
already Invaded Poland and subdued most of its strong 
plaees, one hundred gentlemenof the country, stimulated by 
patriotism^ and listening only to despair, assembled ina small' 
town and formed a confederation for the expulsion of the 
strangers who opposed them. Unfortunately for so good a 
cause, their number was small, and their first measures were 
taken with a preci|itation which necessity perhaps reqirired, 
but which certainly proveddnjuri6us to their party. The Rus- 
sian troops, better {Hrepared than their adversaries, were 
immediately put in motion to prevent the confederates from 
havbig time to increase their forces. Then commenced the 
war known- by the name of the wur tf the cor^edtraiion of 
PoUmdf in which Souvarof manifested more and more his mili- 
tary genius, and advanced in the construction of that edifice 
of brilliant reputation and success, whieh his merit and bra- 
very afterwards completed. At this epoch he was at Peters- 
burg, at the head of his regiment. Catharine was surround- 
ed in the first years of her reign, with select troops, and the 
officers' whom she mipposed most intiispid and most devoted to 
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her person* But this was a moment wlien the service of Imr 
faithful warriors was more essential in the field than in the 
protection of her throne. Smivarof, therefore, receifved ordi^« 
in November 1769, to mareh into Poland with his own rej^i* 
ment and another which was put under hiid command, and join 
the army destined to act against the confederates. On thUi 
occasion he was appointed a brigadier general. To «vince 
his zeal in obedience, he marched a thousand versts'^, or near 
two hundred and filfy leagues in the space of one/ month, in a 
detestableseason, and arrived in Poland to tak^ hi^ shans in, 
the war without having allowed his troops the least time &»t 
refreshment. ) 

I 

The supreme command of the army was entrusted to count 
Weymam, an experienced officer, of a crafty and intriguing 
cBsposition. This last quality was extremely useful in a par^ 
tizan war, which does not require great mano&uvres and exten- 
sive plans, but the art of which counts in inreventing*-4he 
junction of detached parties, in destroying them in detail, and 
in enveloping the movements and designs of the commander 
in the greatest uncertainty. The Poles had > been so often 
conquered by being divided ^among themselves, and the indi»- 
<$reet nobles were so ready to imUbe the germs of discord that 
were sown among them, that their enemies regarded this 
method of subjugation as infaUibli^ Half of the nation was 
already in anna against the other half. The kingund the diet, 
terrified by the menaces of the Russian ambassadorf, con- 

* Dr. Clarke states the RuBsian verst to be equal to two'thuds of aa En- 
glish mUe. This calculation would make the distance six hundredand sixty- 
six and twcthirds English miles* Two hundred and fifty French leagues 
are upwards of six hundred and eighty £ngUsh miles .^— am. tr. 

t This ambassador was prince Repnin. He treated the Poles with a sin- 
gular and excessive degree of haughtiness and violence, but whether it wa» 
in obedience to his orders, or the consequence of his own disposition^ cannot 
at this late day be decided. However ^ia may be^ it could not have be«n 
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sooted to^pply to the empress for aamtaaoe ; so tliat Catba- 
me appeal^ to be aiding tbe lej^timate and constituted an- 
tiiorityof Poland^bj deelarii^tbe confederates rebels^ and 
sending her troops to punish tbem as traitors, when in truth 
Aeir olijeet was to shake off a foreign yoke, and restore to 
titeir country her liberty, her constitution and her rights. 

"i 
On arriving at Warsaw where he fixed his head quarters as 
a centre from which evary movement could be overlooked, 
eouht Weymam divided Us army into numerous bodies, sta* 
tioningthem in the provinces most favourable to the insur- 
gents, or into which he was apprehensive the spirit of the 
confederation would spread. These corps were placed in 
such a manner, that they couM rec^ve frequent intelligence 
from each other, and the only manoeuvre that they bad to p^- 
form, was to approach each other, advancing in a semi-circu« 
lar form so as to drive the cenfederates gradually to one 
fiioint, where they couM ail be destroyed at one blow* By 
this dexterous plan the s^rit of resistance was prevented 
from spreading ; or if the provinces in the rear of the Rus- 
sian army were infected with it, they were cut ofi from bB. 
eommunicatlon with the int^ior and of themselves, were too 
weak to be formidable. Souvarof was sent to Lublin^ a. little 
nearer to the centre of Poland, and was already hcmoured 
with the confidence of count Weymarn as his activity was 
signally useful in that desultory species of warfare. In addi* 

supposed that in a fierce and almost savage nation, among wliom personal 
vengeance was frequentty' resorted to» no individual couid have been found 
daring enough to expose himself to every danger, rather than submit to be 
trampled upon by astranger. We cannot say that civilization had produced 
the effect upon them (which it has upon so many others) of lessening their 
exalted notions of honor ; for they were not exceedingly civilized. Their 
disgrace must then be attributed to a radical defect in their character, or ra- 
ther a defect which had been caused by a long state of anarchy. Froxn 
this circumstance we may more readily conceive, how they happened to 
undergo the fate wliich they experienced atthe dose af the last century. 
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Hm to the two rcfiBieiitB of infantry wbiclihe had imder bis 
commandy tl^ count gave him the regiment of Narva* tilie 
Carabiniers of Petersbiu^ a regiment of Cuirassiers and 
another of CoBsad^s. Thia corps forming a division of the 
army* Souvarof was prompt;^ d to a rapk analogous to hi3 
n^w eommandi }xy being ereated a major general* 



For the spaee of a year before the arrival of cotiht W^- 
inam^ the Russian troops who were in Poland had been ] 

carrying on a war against the confederates, the more furious . 'i 

' as R^nin who had the direction of it, was personally inter^Sr 
ted in the annihilation of the confederation. He had persua- 
ded Catherine that from conviction, interests or fear, the 
iPoles woidd nxit make the lea^ effort to break their chainSji 

' fl^ she ranained under this impression until facts convinced 'i 

her of his deception or folly. But to extricate himself from 

{his embarrassment, he had given the officers commanding the 
different expeditions to quiet the country, the strictest orders 
to hasten the destruction of the confederacy, and as he. could 
discover no more expeditious method, commanded them to 
faiy waste die provinces in which it flourished, and put the 
inhabitaifts to death. The Russians needed no stimulus to 
carnage, and we may imagine the scene which followed the 
faithful execution of these orders. But from a fatality which 
j^longed the scene of horrors, they were not strong enough 
to overwhelm the confederates at onee, so that their persecii^ 
tjononly swelled each day the number, of the devoted vic- 
tims.-Bepnin, on the oth^ hand, did not describe the danger in 
its ^ue extent and demand » adequate re-inforcements, as it 
would have contradicted his former statement. The philoso- 
pher who contemplates this situation of things is obliged to 
lament for the sake of humanity, that there was not a greater 
number of blood-thirsty butehers.'ii' 
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^ * This correct and abridged narration of the evils which Russia inflic- 
ted upon Poland, would create a contemptuous idea of their national cha- ^ 
racter, if the reflecting mind w^ere to forget> how many strange contraste i 
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'iPliefaceof the country was extremely favourable to the 
Increase of the number of the confederates and added to the 
£fficulty of extirpating them entirely. All the interior of 

enter into the composition of man; how tittlQ, those actions which spring 
Irom the passions of our natare^ -are to be considered as proofs cf the true 
disposition ; how many disgustmg vices are redeemed by the virtues upon 
which they border: apd finally how much» h^aUi earing humaaity is entitled 
to indulgence. 

A friend whose judgment we think discriminating and whom we wish we 
could name for the honour of this work, in the success of which he has 
kindly interested himself^ has communicated to us his observations upon 
the Russian character, made after a long residence among them. W€ vee 
^ooBvinoed that these remarks are |ost, beeaiU4&tliey itfeconsontittto tie 
deductions of our own personal inlbnnatioii. We iiMert tfaem» beoatgye 
they terminate with an anecdote of the same prince Kepnin that we have 
mentioned, although as much to his advantage, as our remarks are to his 
discredit. The services of prince Rcpnin have been so beneficial to his 
coiihtry, that we would gladly speak his eulogium, if truth did not require 
our censure-^ We give the note of our friend just as we received it. 

*< The knowledge of the particular character of the I^usttan nobles iqd 
nation at largCi becopnes so interesting at a time when the influence of this 
empire is felt throughout Europe, and of course, the world, that it will 
doubtless appear useful to remark its principal traits. 

"The Russians unite to generous feelings of hospitality, a natural love 
of giory, which renders them capable of the subKmest cfiTorts. They obey 
its dictates, though they 'lead to death itself-wthe recital of brave actions 
agitates them, and you may dasttnguish in the midst df the admiration which 
they excite, the most ardsnt desire to acquire celebrity. Riches are not the 
highest gifts which the Sovreign can bestow— *and if we carefully studythe 
Russian character, instead of repeating the remark of a ^superficial writer* 
(M. Senac de Methian.) " I taw nothing in thit empire^ but diammdt and 
ribbons,*' we would admire the wisdom and power of the rulers of these 
vast territories^ who have been able to attach such value to this currency 6f 
glory (moni^e de la glaire.) There is no action which cannot be sufficiently 
rewarded in their estimation by a badge of honour, and men have even died 
througli grief, at not obtaining those distinctions to which they thought 
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Poland 10 full of immense forests* into which vanquished 
troops ttmy retire as a secure asylum* from their victorious 
pursuers. lu tiiede forests and even in the unwooded plains* 

l^iemselves entitled. It may be pardonable to cite a story in support of this 
ttiertion^ weU known in Russia, although foreign to the lifeof Souvarof. 

" A brother of the kist prince Repnin had obtained from the empress 
^' Cittherine II. the command of a corps of the army. Toward the conclu- 
'* sion of a briUiant campaign againsit the Turks, this general found himself 
''under the necessity of retreating, to avoid being surrounded by a superior 
''force. Aware of the rapid marches of the Turkish cavalry, he ordered 
** his troops to re-cross the Danube, and to protect their passage^ remained 
" himself to direct ^e retreat. His troops had not yet reathed the opposite 
''bank of the river, when general Repnin was attacked by such superior 
<* numbers, that it was almost hopeless to resist ; he did not snrrender how- 
" ever until evexy resource of valour was exhausted. The capture of a 
** Russian general gave this affair all the brilliancy of a victory to the eyes 
*' of the Turks. The report and the suffrages of the army would not allow 
«* Catherine to accuse her general of having tarnished the lustre of her 
>' arms; but misled by the maxim of Mazarin, who trusted armies only to 
^ fortunate ^eneraUf she resolved to employ him no more. 

'' Silence and neglect inflicted a wound upon the brother of prince Rep- 
'*nin, which nothing could cure. He languished in retirement, and chagrin 
"soon terminated bis life. The prince hastened to receive the last sighs 
*' of his beloved brother ; and soon undef the necessity of performing tlie 
** last sad offices for him, resolved that they should be correspondent to 
*' his birth and military services. He conducted the mournful procession to 
*' the sepulchre of the princes of Repnin, and at the moment when the earth 
*»was about to close over the body of the general, the marshall approached 
" and ordered the coffin to be opened, and taking from his fide a sword en* 
"riched with diamonds* which the empress Catherine had given him as the 
*« reward of one of his victories. " JVo,*' said he, " my brother shall not «fe*. 
" cend into the lom5, without one nuirk of honour / thie tword, of -which he toaa 
** 09 v)orthtf at Jam, tftall be buried vdth hinu^* 

" This trait of character, so touching and so noble* is far from being the 
only one that history can furnish of Russian magnan'mity ; and if the horri- 
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the waters from having no outlet^ have formed impassriile. 
marshes, and as it is neeessary, of course, to skirt them/ 
marches are rendered doubly fatiguing. In the heart of tiie 
country, where there never existed any regular police as the 
constitution itself prevented it, the population is scattered^ 
the communication uncertain and hasiardous, and the Ismdl 
reduced to cultivation but a small proportion of the whole, 
when compared with its extent, and the fertility of the soil. 
Subsistence is of course difficult to be procui*ed. From these 
circumstances we may easily imagine the embarrassment of 
an army moving with all the equipage of war in the pursuit of 
light troops who could collect every day in small bodies, 
threatening a number of points ftt onee. To prevent them 
from assembling their forces was the objeet of the assailants. 
Notwithstanding the hardiness and obstinacy of the Russian 
troops, the only ones perhaps in the world who could force 
these wild asylums, the Poles ought to have made it a work of 
enormous labour to surmount so many obstacles ; but the 
impartiality of history, rigidly judging every nation, obliges 
us to confess, that the disunited and unthinking Poles werp 
probably the only people who could have been subdued in the 
heart (»f such retreats* 

In this state of things, the numerous re-infercements of 
excellent troops which count Weymarn received, would or 
ought to have decided the question in favour of Russia by 
merely shewing themselves ; but a circumstance easy to fore- 
see, obliged the government to weaken its forces in Poland, 
and of course increased the strength of the confederates, and 
raised their hopes to the highest pitch. 

All the great powers of £urope were attentive and inter- 
ested spectators of a train of events, which would end in 

ble crime of violating tombs is not renewed upon the earthy the sepulchre of 
the princes of Repnin will never be despoiled of this monument of glory widi 
which fraternal tenderness has so nobly enriched it.** 
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making Poland siibeirdinate and'trilnatarj^ to Russia^ orin 
its incorporatiiinuas an integral part of the empire. In 
eitiier of these oases the resources of Poland would pass into 
the hands of Russia. This formidable acquisition of power 
by one of the states could not be viewed with indifference by 
the rest. The manner in which the different cabinets con* 
teniplated this transaction is a convincing proof of the pro* 
gress which a selfish system of politics had made in Eu- 
rope. Governed by this fatal sentiment^ which is the fruit- 
ful souree of melancholy catastrophes, each one was anxious 
for the ruin of Itft' neighbour } until by a just punishment^ 
each one lost in the aocomf^ishment of its desires the power 
of preserving its own existence. 

England did not make the least opposition to. the designs 
of Russia upon Poland, because she. wished an intimate 
allianee with the empress, aod really cared little about the 
independence of a state, buried in the continent of Eur^p^^ 
which had no political influence, no marine, no colonies or 
commerce, and whose friendship or enmity were of little con- 
sequence. France^ whose interest it was to preserve the 
integrity of Poland, as its severatiee would necessarily aug- 
ment the power of her three continents rivals, was go- 
verned at this time by an able minister, but was led astray 
by a great delusion.^ She neglected to send timely succour 
to Poland, either by sending her own forces, or by stimulat- 
ing her alHes to avert the threatened ruin. Austria and 

* The duke de Choiseul was at this time the principal minister of France. 
He was bent upon reducing the power of England, which had just before 
dictated an humiliating peace. This motive was praise*worthy no doubt. 
But M. de Choiseul thought that one of the means of accomplishing his 
purpose, was to keep up the troubles in Poland : for he considered tHis 
war as employment ibr the forces of Russia, which would, otherwi^ 
have been occupied in furthering the views of England. His pton wa-k 
therefore to give the confederates just as much assistance as would preven^ 
the ^' being crushed by the Russians without its being sufficient to enabl^ 
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Plrimia, eakulaiing upon tlieir positidn^ their trwp»f and 
the respect which Russia would be obliged to pay theiii» 
soon conceiTcd the idea of partaking in the booty which th^ 
latter power wished to reserve entirely to herseUl The 
Ottoman empire alone^ actuated by a regard for its own 
interest, and generosity towards an unfortunate people, re- 
solved to protect the Poles against their oppressors, and 
declared war against Russia. 

As the empress could find sufficient employment for the 
ibrees of the Turks to prevent them from sending a numer«- 
ous army to the relief of the confederates, she did not regard 

them to succeed. But M, de Choiseul was badly Informed botk as to per- 
sons and things. How could he be so ignorant of the character of Cathe* 
rine, as to suppose that in any situation she would have subjected her pro* 
jects and resources to the disposal of England ? and how could he haVe 
believed that the Poles would not be ultimately subdued, if they were not 
assisted with money and officer! ? He ought to have looked a little less 
at the present and a little more to the future / he ought to have saved Po- 
land for he could have done it. He had the means of organizing the con- 
federation so as to make it extremely formidable. Sweden and tlie Otto- 
man empire would have stepped forward at the demand t>f France, since the 
latter did so of its own accord. The united squadrons of the house of Bour- 
bon could have prevented the Russian fleets from annoying the Turks in the 
middle of their empire. The Tartars of the Crimea alone, led on by ir'rench 
officers, who would have infused courage into them, and taught them the 
stratagems and resources of European tactics, would have been able to drive 
back the Russians into the centre of their dominions; and lastly every 
thing induces us to believe that Austria and Prussia would have remained 
iliactive spectators of the struggle. They had no deep interest in the de- 
struction of Poland; they partook In the spoil when they discovered that 
Russia would seize the whole, unless they secured a part. It is presumahV 
that they would cheerfully have sacrifled these fragments, if by tfiis means 
they could have avoided the contigiiity of Russia as a neighbour. When we 
reflect on the state of things at this period, and with what dexterity Cathe^ 
rine avoided the blows that might have been given her, we shall justly ap- 

preotftte the genius of this Illustrious woman, and the strength of tier em^ 
pire. 
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the dsmgerfrom this side as very pressings and sent a part <$f 
the troops originally intended for the subjugation of Poland^ 
into the Ottoman provinces. Those wliich remstined were, 
not strong enough to break down the confederation imtrie- 
diately, but sufficiently powerful to prevent the number of 
its adherents from inci*easing. To do this more effectually, 
the Russians continually traversed those parts of the coun- 
try in which fresh assemblages were most likely to be formed^ 
and endeavoured to diminish, in little daUy skirmishes, the 
troops which the confederates already had. The smaller the 
force of the Russians was, the more it required talents to 
direct it ; and this war which required, above all things^ 
great activity and the art of surprising the enemy, appeared, 
to be made expressly to give Souvarof an opportunity of 
displaying his characteristic qualities. Almost all the im- 
portant operations of the war were directed by him. 

During the year 1770, there continued a sort of calnoi 
between the confederates and Russians, arising from the 
attention with which they regarded the movements of the 
two empires. The Poles, sanguine in the hope thStt the as- 
sistance of the Turks would be efficacious, waited anxiously 
for their success, to shew themselves with invigorated bold- 
ness. The Russians watching the operations of a war whose 
result was so important for the interest and reputation of 
their country, disdained in some measure the trifling advan*. 
tages which they might have gained in Poland, whilst their 
brethren in arms were in a situation to obtain the most pre-< 
cious and brilliant victories. But the Poles soon discovered 
from the multiplied defeats and unpardonable conduct of the 
Turks, that they had calculated too largely upon Ottoman 
aid ; while the Russians saw their highest expectations con- 
firmed by the flight of tihe Turks across the Danube, the 
conquest of Moldavia and Wallaehia, the eonflagration of 
the Turkish fleet in tiie Archipelago, and all those celebrated 
exploits vhieh opened to them a prospect of overthrowing 
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an empire, whose power their ancestors had often acknowl- 
edged. Souvarof, covetous of glory, must have wept with 
regret at not being able to take a part in these memorable 
achievements ; and he was compelled to call to his recollec- 
tion the severity of military rules, to prevent himself from 
abandoning the fields of Poland, bai*ren in laurels, to fly 
to those where they could have been gathered in abundance. 
His exploits during the campaign of 1770, were confined to 
skirmishes with Miaczinski, the leader of the confederates, 
whom h^ always beat. 

But in 1771, Souvarof hafl an opportunity of displaying 
))id talents against enemies worthy of him. France alarmed 
at the progress of Russia, had at last perceived the necessity 
of administering more effectual relief to the Poles than she 
had hitherto done. Still however she did not abandon her 
system of avoiding all new wars. She did not succour Po- 
land by sending armies to h^v assistance, but by considerable 
subsidies regularly paid, and by lending her a few chosen 
officers to put the confederate troops upon a respectable foot- 
ing. The officer who was pitched upon to manage the rela- 
tions between Poland and France, was the celebrated Du- 
mouriez.* He had scarcely arrived in the country when 

* There was at that time in France (and particularly during the ministry 
of M. M. de Belle-Isle) a crowd of men ofsyatemtt who incessantly advanced 
prefects for the regenei-aiion of their country and overthrow of Europe.' 
A re»8oxial>le item cannot imagine how these two events are connected, or 
wky it WAS necessary for other nations to suffer that ours should be renewed. 
But this was the temper pf the fermentation whioh prevailed in France long 
before the revolution. It was generally thought, that nothing was as it 
ought to be, either at home or abroad ; and no better employment of the 
inimense powers of France could be conceived, than in overturning the 
world that it might be rebuilt according to the plans which a nnmber of indi- 
^duals had provided. These individuals led the minister astray, by oifer- 
ii^g^ to do the greatest things with the smallest means, as their genitss was to 
supply the deficiency. Such proposals weie very accepUhle to ft government* 
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every thing felt the influence of this energetic and intelligent 
but versatile and turbulent character. He communicated 

, to a general council of the confederates, his plan of making 
all operations conduce to a common end, in directing them 
by a fixed and uniform system. He introduced discipline 

j among the troops, exercised them, and habituated them to 
the performance of manoeuvres ; and was seconded by many 
of the confederate chiefe in his efforts to give a new aspect 
to the affairs of the confederation. This union of true pa- 
triots, the last hope of Poland, had never been better com» 
manded. Among the leaders of the band, Casimir Pulaski 
may be especially distinguished. He was a young man, of 
daring spirit, fertile genius, and intrepid bravery, united to 
the constancy and warmth of heart of a Sertorius, a Pelagius, 
or a Scandeberg ; characters among the most interesting in 
history, as nothing can be more worthy of admiration than 
firmness under misfortune. Casimir Pulaski, the only one 

» remaining of a numerous family, who had 'flown to arms in 
the cause of the nation, had retired, after their l6ss, to al- 
most inaccessible rocks, where he inured himself to^^ hardy 
life by the most violent exercises. The address wluch he 
acquired in the management of every species of arms, a^ded 
to his natural strength, made his personal prowess formrila- 
ble in battle ; and this captivating quality so inflamed ^he 
youthful warriors who had again flocked to his standard, tiat 
he could exact prodigies from them, and rely with the utmi )st 
security upon their devotedness to his person* When b^ 

which had at that time Utile mimey imd few troops. These political paliti- 
tizans irere according^ly employed, who had no more effect in deciding lite 
fate of nations, than military partizans have in deciding a campaign. liu- 
mouriez was deeply infected with this strange spirit of the times ; anid 
abounding in plans of improvement and organization, would have thrown 
all Eui'opc into iliforderj if his influence had been extensive enough. 
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found himself suiBciently stiH>n|i^9 he descended from the 
mountainsy attacked the Russians to advantage ; forced itiany 
of their posts> and even threatened Warsaw itself; vigour- 
ously sustained a siege in Czenstoko>y> and at last compelled 
them to relinquish it.; repulsed Souvarof himself at the 
attack of Landskron, and increased the number of the confed- 
erates in all the pi^ovinqes, as well by adroit and bold emis- 
saries, as by the ardour which his successes had created. By 
his attention and talents he had already placed the confede- 
ration in a formidable attitude^ when the presence and coun- 
sels of Dumouriez and the money which he br6ught5 completed 
the organization of this party and gave it the appearance of 
regular authority* 

Such were the two adversaries whom Souvarof had to com- 
bat in the campaign of 1771. He believed that promptness in 
his operations could alone maintain his equality^ as the Rus- 
sians received no reinforcements, and the number of the con- 
federates was augmented every day. Theij* boldness increased 
with their numbers. Sava, one of their marshald'^ had made 
iii the winter of 1771> an incursion into Lithuania. Souvarof 
had not been slow in pursuing him ; but as this country was 

, coveted with forests and favourable to the confederates, Sava 
iiad bee^ able to escape from the Russian general by dispersing 
his arrtiy4nto small bodies* The spring was more decisive. 
Souvaro# havingfewernaturalobstacles to surmount, again 
pursued 4Bava. He overtook him on the 26th of April near 
Schrenski, and defeated him in a bloody battle, in which Sa- 

. va was wounded. This Pole soon afterwards fell into the 
hands of tiie Russians, and was put to death by the soldiers. 
Souvarof, in the mean time, had pursued his corps, and dis- 
persed or cut in pieces every man. 

• This title of marshal, does not, as m the grand armies of fiupope, de* 
ttl^ate a commander in chief. In Poland every man is called so who C9m* 
mands the noblesse and militia of a canton or starosty. 
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Pulaski advanced to sustain his companion in ams. Sou^ 
varof marched against him with three thousand men, routed 
his troops, and carried off his artillery. Pulaski, rendered 
furious, summoned all his intrepidity and communicated it to 
his soldiers. After a terrible combat, he re-took his cannon 
and retreated, followed by Souvarof. As courageous and 
active, and almost as accomplished as his adversary, Pulaski 
ihancBuvred with dexterity and avoided another engagement. 
The Russiansi seeking battles and victories, did not lose sight 
of their enemies. Their marches and countermarches, their 

, windings and their feints, would be remarked in history if 
each one had commanded thirty thousand men. At last Pu- 

<^ laski was deceived1)y false information, and entangled himself 
imprudently in a narrow pass. His corps was partly destroy- 
ed and he himself obliged to fly with the few who were left. 

Dumouriez, in the first impulse of rage which this disaster 
occasioned, threatened to accuse the brave Pulaski of cowai** 
dice. He Assembled the wreck of his littile army, and united to 
it all the additional force he could collect. While he was pire* 
paring to advance upon Souvarof, the latter had already 
marched against hiiii, and pressed him so closely as to oblige 
him to retii*e under the cannon of Landskronn. This fortress 
is situated on the summit of the Carpathean mount^ns, and 
commands the plain of the Palatinate of CracowHi Behind 
the height on which it is placed, there is a genfle decKvity. (n 
front and on its right flank, are* two impregnable l^cipices 
, thickly covered with wood. Dumouriez occupied this posi- 
\ tlon,' resting his right upon the wood, which was defended by 
two hundred chasseurs with two pieces of cannon. His left 
was covered by Landskronn. The cannon of the fortress 
bore upon a height which was at some distance in its rear. 
Souvarof arrived attliis height, having with him three thou- 
sand horse, and two thousand five hundred infantry. On an 
inspection of the ground and position of the enemy, he resolved 
to attack them^ and did not hesitate long about his ]>lan. Hft 
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nui^e his navdlry descend into the hollow^ to be oiit of tlie 
reach of the cannon of th^ fortress^ and remained with his 
infantry on the hill to march as the movements of the^ enemy 
should require."^ Astonished at this bold manffiuvre^ the 
Poles^ as Souvarof had foreseen^ did not dare to attack the 
Russians in the valley^ who then mounted and formed on the 
hill. The enemy thus attacked in the centre had not force 
enough to charge this body of cavalry, especially as the 
^ifantry was at hand to support them, but abandoned the 
field. The Cossacks pursued them briskly, took the two 
pieces of cannon that were in the wood, and made a number 

* This narratioiiL84aken, inagp^eat measufe* from the account which 
DumQuiiez gives» in the 8tb chap. vol. 1st of his I^ife, written by himffelf. 
He pretends that Souvarof ought certainly to have been defeated, and that 
if his troops had charged the Russian cavalry as tliey ascended from the hol- 
low, before they had time to form, they must have been destroyed. But he 
a^ds that he was deserted, and that the different corps to which he had 
given liis •rders, instead of fighting, fled away like cowards. We do not 
andertake to contradict this ; but the manoeuvre of Souvarof maybe justi- 
fied* It is probable that if eight thousand good troops, protecie4 by .good 
aTtlUery,had occupied the position of Dumouriez, Souvarof, even had- he 
been superior Hn numbers, would not have begun the attack with his caval* 
ry, at the risk of seeing them destroyed by the cannon, nor would he have 
attacked such a position in front with infantry. But he knew the sad state 
of the Polish cavalry and artillery. Hence his manoeuvre was bold but not 
rash, for it facilitated the employment of aU his troops. Had he sent his 
infantry first, the cavalry would have remained idle on tlie height or in tb^ 
valley 5 until the enemy were dislodged from their position. But the eastf 
with.which infantry could move their station from place to {rface, made it 
proper for them to act behind the cavalry, and they could have poiired % 
destructive fire upon the troops of Dumouriez while advancing against the 
cavalry in the valley. The assertion of Dumouriez relating to the Poles» 
who fled when their dearest interests were at stake, an assertion corroborate 
ed by many similar events during the war, proves the little reliance that 
mijghttohavebeenhadupon that nation, where the gentleman is too free 
to submit to discipline, and the peasant too much a slave to be a man of 
coarage. When we reflect on the character of the nation, we need seek no 
fuYther for the causes of their fall. 
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of prisoners. Domouriez at the head oS a small French sqpia. 
dron retreated through the wood of Sucha. The Russians 
respected this brave litde troop and permitted it to escape* 
They were content with dispersing the Poles^ and abandoned* 
the field of batUe, which the propinquity of the fortress made 
untenable, SouTarof> satisfied with having^ dislodged the 
enemy, thrown them into confusion, aiid killed or taken a 
number of their men, quitted the environs of Landskronn^ 
which he could not besiege for the want of artillery, and flew 
to perform other exploits. He made himself master of Osvie-* 
nin and Bolbreck, and renewed the pursuit of Pulaski, who 
had again appeared in the field. Souvarof chaced him fromi 
one defile to another, until he was obliged to shut himself up 
in Czenstokow. This brave confederate could not continue 
his good fortune, but he preserved his reputation ; and Souva- 
rpf himself passed high commendations upon his intelligence 
and activity. His own activity was almost inconceivable. 
During the space of seventeen days, after the battle of Lands- 
kronn, he passed over an hundred leagues, and never spent 
forty eight hours without fighting, 

Oginski the ^and marshal of Lithuania, a man of merit 
and exceedingly rich and powerful in his country, had not yet 
openly declared for tiie confederation. When this party was 
verging to its ruin, he was earnestly solicited to join it, not 
only by the confederates themselves, but also by France and 
Austria. The menaces of Russia at last armed him against 
her. After speedily collecting a body of two thousand men 
with some artillery, he attacked on the sixth September, a 
Russian corps at Radziea, and defeated tiiem entirely with 
the loss of their donmiander. But Souvarof was approach-- 
ing« This last hope of the Polish confederation was destined 
to be soon destroyed. By the rapidity of his march, he sur^ 
prised Oginski at Stoulavies, routed his troops and compelled 
him to fly to Dantzic. This was the last action of importance 
i^il|!ingtheo9.nipaign ; but the time that was not employed in 
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fi^^ting was spent Iti tiegoeiation. The promises of peace 
and security were urged with such adroitness, that the greatest 
piurt of the confederates of Lithuania returned quietly to their 
homes* Faithful to his promises, Souvarof treated those who 
snhmitted with a respect which gave them no desire to resume 
their arms. 

V 

Dumouriez had quitted Poland and was succeeded by the 
count Yiomesnil, in 1772. This skilful and estimable officer, 
relying more upon the French troops, who wcflre as auxilia* 
ries to the confederates, than the Polish army, was anxious to 
secure a position with his little corps which should protect 
tfaemfrom disasters, and at the same time serve as the founda- 
tion of more solid success. He surprised the fort and town 
of Cracow ; but the confederates were so weakened by the 
losses of the preceding year, and the Russians had become so 
strong, that with his small force Viomesnil could not hope to 
retioi^the possession. Souvarof had received a supply of 
artillery, and laid siege to Cracow in the month of March. 
The confederates and French were soon obliged to evacuate 
the city ; butthey retreated to the fort, where they sustained 
a siege of six weeks. Want of food and the impossibility of 
succour at last constrained them to surrender. The same 
causes, together with the weakness of the garrison succes- 
sively reduced the towns of Czentokow, Tirnick, Landskrbnn, 
&c. to the power of Souvarof. 

All the confederates were now dispersed. The chiefs disap- 
peared and retired into other countries. Russia, Prussia and 
Austria declared, that for the future they would consider the 
Poles who assembled in arms, as robbers, assassins and incen- 
diaries. The confederation was annihilated ; all hope of in- 
dependence was lost, and unfortunate Poland waited for the 
decision of her fate, by the surrounding states. 

This decision came speedily enough. On the 5th t)f Au- ' 
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^«ty 177^9 a treaty between Russia, Austria imd 
was signed at Petersburg, by which these states divide a» 
third part of Poland among them, each one according to its 
convenience; and left this kingdom in such a state ef imbe- 
cility and degradation that the inhabitants were compelled to 
look forward to a final and total partition as a probable refuge 
from interminable evils. Thus was consummated one of the 
foulest political crimes that history records. Thus two courts, 
who, as parties to the great confederation upon which the equi- 
fibrium of Europe resPted, ought to have ranked a respect for 
the privileges of people and princes among tiie fundamental 
maxims of their policy ; and who were deeply interested that 
the balance of pow^ should not be broken down, as their ex* 
istence might have depended on its preservation, united them- 
selves, to violate the most sacred rights, with a third power, 
whose ambition and strength might one day menace with the 
fate of their common victim, thos^ who were now its ae- 
complices^ 

At the termination of the war in Poland, Souvarof retumedi 
to Petersburg, whither his reputation had preceded him* 
Already he was considered one of the most distiiiguished 
officers in the Russian army* His firmness and foresight, the 
justness of conception with which he had seized the i»*oper 
manner of making war in Poland, the correctness of his 
manoeuvres, the rapidity of his marches, the ardour which he 
infused into the soldiers in the midst of fatigues or dangers ; 
in a word, the artof iiyuring and crippling the enemy, with- 
out resorting to the harshness and cruelty which many Rus- 
sian officers permitted, indicated a genius which could extend 
the honourable reputation of the Russian arms. The emiuress 
regarded Souvarof with a favourable eye. She conferred on 
him the second class of the military order of St. George, a 
reward which flattered him more than any other. Throughout 
the whole of his life, this general had a fondness for deco- 
rations and marks of honour ; and this eeases to be a firivo- 
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lous taste when they are really deserved. Souvarof had too 
lofty a soul to be ambitious of distinetions, which he thought 
were not his due ; but he had a spirit of emulation which made 
him desirous of being conspicuous, by rendering useful ser- 
vices to society ; and this feeling, when it exists in a number 
of individuals, is the most solid foundation pf the social state^ 
and the source of its perfection. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Campaigns of Smvarof against the Turks — Rebellion of Pougat- 
chef-annexation of the peninsula of the Crimea to the Rus- 
sian empire — EocpeditUm into the Kuban^ 

NEITHER the profession nor the disposition of Souvarof 
would permit him to repose in inaetiyity. He had scarcely ar- 
rived at l^etersburg when he expressed a desire to be employed 
in the war which still continued between the Russians and 
Turks^ and not to lay down his arms whilst there was a possi- 
bility of using them. The empress perceived that action would 
prevent his zeal from abating, and attached him to the army 
pf field marshal Romanzof forthe campaign of 1773« 

This was the fourth year pf the war which was undertaken 
by Turkey to impede the subjugation of Poland, but which 
ended in opening paths to Russia for the future subjection of 
Turkey itself. By it the frontiers of Russia were pu3hed for- 
wards toward the Black Sea, the road of the Kuban and Geor- 
gia was opened, and the Tartars of the Crimea prepared by 
protection for a final reduction to obedience. The Greeks 
disseminated through all the pi*oyinces of European Turkey, 
were inspired by this war with a hope of deliverance, which 
thus secretly att^hed one half of the subjects of the Grand 
Signior to the cause of Russia. The Turks were led to fear 
an engagement with their ancient adversaries ; and the Rus- 
sians became persuaded of their superiority. By a necessary 
consequence, the former would apprehend more danger than 
really existed, whilst the latter would feel assured of victory 
when marching against enemies whom they held in cqn- 

tempt. 

I 
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The enmity between the Russians and Turks may be traeed 
up to the subversion of the empire of Constantinople by tlie 
Ottoman sword, and of course the first appearance of tlie 
Turks in Europe.^ The Russians never ceased to consider 
them as spoilers, who snatched from them the prey to which 
they were naturally entitled. Ever since the establishment 
of the Sclavi in those immense countries situated between the 
Danube the Black Sea and the Frozen Ocean, they had un- 
ceasingly disturbed the empire of Constantinople by their 
predatory incursions, for they coveted tliis rich inheritance as 
an appendage to their vast domains* These barbarians could 
be restrained from plundering, only by their conversion to tlie 
Christian religion, which was performed by Grecian mission* 
aries. The two nations then became connected by the 
strongest tie which could at that day bind man to man \ and 
the schism of the Greek and Latin churches confined the ad-. 
herents of the former to only two classes, those who followed 
tlie laws of the emperors of Constantinople and those who 
obeyed the grand dukes of Russia. Of course when Constan- 
tinople fell into the hands of the infidels, the dukes of Russia 
considered themselves as the legitimate directors of a fiock^ 
which would be otherwise isolated and abandoned. 

But although the grand dukes of Russia might have avowed 
this pretension, their power was not great enough to make, 
it a dangerous one to the Turks^ It would have been difli- 
cult for them to shake off the yoke of the Tartars descendants 
of Gengis-khan, who had reigned for a long time on the banks 
of the Volga, and whose posterity occupied the Crimea in the 
time of Catharine. These Tartars had embraced Mahome- 
tanism. Their number and warlike disposition made them 
formidable to the Russians and the position of their country 
made it an intermediate tract between the new conquests of 
the Turits and the territory of the Czars. The empei'or of 
the Turks was considered by these Tartars as the head of 
their faith since he had succeeded the caliphs in their posses- 
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sions and their dignity of Tiears of ^ahomet. By this title 
they recognised his right of ordering them to assist whenever 
he intended to wage war against the infidels ; so that far 
from its being in the power of the Czars to take advantage 
of their being the only protectors of the Greek church, to 
make partizans in the territories of the Grand Signior, and 
, thus eventually succeed the emperors of the east, it was in 
fact the Grand Signior who menaced the Czars with subjec*- 
tion by the aid of a warlike people, who were devoted to his 
cause from his title of chief of the Mahometan religion. 

The attention of the Russians was therefore turned towards 
the defence of their frontiers from the incursions of the Tar- 
tars of the Crimea, who could at almost any moment pene- 
trate into their fairest provinces, and carry desolation into 
the heart of the empire. It became a part of the policy of 
the Czars, as soon as they had any policy, to reduce these 
terrible enemies to subjection by force, or to profit by their 
divisions among themselves and disputes with the Divan, and 
overcome them by stratagem. Peter I. attempted it, but 
failed. The project of seating^ himself upon the throne of 
the Sultans has been attributed to this prince, when, in truth, 
he owed the stability of his own to the effeminacy and degen- 
eracy of the Turkish empei'ors. Peter was never in a situa- 
tion to dream of <^the conquest of Constantinople. The first 
person who conceived the possibility of it, and calculated the 
means by which Russia might succeed, was field marshall 
Munich.* This great man saw in a moment that one part 

• This general was born in the Dutchy of Oldenbnrg" in the Circle of Low- 
erSaxony, and entered the Russian service during the reign of tVie empress 
Anne. His victories over the Poles, the Turks, and the Tartars are suffi- 
ciently weU known. Ue united to his miUtary talents a mind of bold concep- 
tions, a passionate love of glory, an austerity of manners, a^nd a curiielty of 
character, which neither good or bad fortune could destroy or weaken. 
Ue approaches nearer to the character ef Hannibal than any other celebrated 
modern. He had the fertile, daring, and inflexible genius of the Carthagi- 
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4>f the means was wanting, without which sdl the rest wonU 
be uselessr-*tbe conquest of the Crimea. He saw that Russia 
could never he a compact empire, that she could not act upoa 
a regular plan of aggrandizement^ and possess permanfi«t 
sources of internal prosperity, without the possession of 
the Crimea. All that military tactics could suggest was 
emidoyed by Munich to effect its reduction ; but led away 
by his fierce and austere disposition, he mistook the ^oper 
method. It was not by force that the Tartkrs could be re* 
duced 9 they could be conquered but not subdued. After 
many bloody campaigns, Munich found himself obliged to 
evacuate the Crimea, and accordingly withdrew from it, wiUi 
less than a third part of the army which he had conduetei 
thither. 

In the war which broke out in 1769, between Russia and 
Turkey, the latter proved to her rival how deep an injury 
could be inflicted by directing the Tartars against her. At 
the first signal from Constantinople, the Khan of the Crimea 
invaded New Servia, set fire to the villages and gathered 
erops, massacred the inhabitants, drove away the cattle, and 
left not the least trace of vegetation or mark of a human 
dwelling in this unhappy country. The subsequent multi<> 
^ied victories over.the Turks had not sufficient influence to 
enrol the Crimea on the list of tae Russian provinces i for 

nian hero ; but it was this very inflexibility that prevented him from subdu- 
ing the Tartars of the Crimea. He could not stop to negociate or tnirigue» 
but depended solely on the sabre and cannon. The resul was that he 
beat the Tartars in every engagement : but fatigued with the ob vtinacy of 
these people, and worn out by the unconquerable perseverance with which 
they returned tc the combat after so many defeats, and at la^t obliged ta 
stop short thruUi^h the failure of his means of subsistence, Munich eva* 
cuated the Ciimea, and led back into Rusna an army which was not in a 
state to act against any other enemies. We shaU see in the sequel 
bow a man, less perfect though more adroit than Munich, seized the true 
method of subjecting the Ti^rtars to the yoke^ and effected that important 
1 evolution which Munich attempted in vain. 
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even a formal cession by the Grand Signior would not have 
induced a country whidi recognized him only as lord para- 
mount, and not as its immediate sovreign, to have submit- 
ted witiiout resistance. All that the empress could obtain 
"(vas apeaee, whidi stipulated that the Tartars should be en- 
tirely independent of the Porte, which ha^ for a long time 
been endeavouring to enslave them ; that the election of the 
Khan should not require the confirmation of the Divan, and 
that they should pay no more tribute. By this a^arent 
kindness for this people, and the dissimulation of a profound 
policy, which forgot present outrages in the prospect of fu- 
.ture advantages, Catharine weakened the Tartai*s by detach- 
ing them from a powerful protector. On the other hand, 
by the acquisition of a part of Bessarabia, she in some mea- 
sure surrounded the Crimea, and impeded its direct commu- 
nication with Turkey. 

In flie relative situation of these two empires every cir- 
eumstanee seemed to predict, that the one which possessed 
all the vigour of youth was about to triumph over the other, 
which was declining into the infirfhity of age, through the 
vices of effeminacy and luxury. The struggle had been long 
continued, but appeared abotit to terminate, when Souvarof 
arrived to assist in the exertions of his countrymen, and to 
contribute by Iris efforts tditamp a superiority upon the arms 
of Russia, which afterwards proved the source of his fame. 

Souvarof intended to join the army which was in Moldavia^ 
but first visited Jassy, the head quarters of marshal Romanzof. 
A few days afterwards he received orders to join the division 
of thearmy wluch was in Wallaehia, under the command of 
general Soltikof. He was attached to this corps, and the 
command of a detachment consisting of four battalions of 
infantry, eight squadrons of cavalry and several hundred 
Cossacks, was entrusted to him. He was stationed at the con- 
vent of Nigoje^chti, on the left hank of the Danube^ which is 
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at that place very broad. The Turks occupied the little village 
of Turtukay^ on the right bank. The possession of this 
place was important to them^ as it ppevented the Russians 
from crossings and kept open the communication with the sea^ 
from which all their supplies were drawn. They had there- 
tore a fiotilla at Turtnka. Their camp was strongly fortified^ 
and batteries of heavy artOlery defended the bank of the 
river. Souvarof resolved to destroy the flotilla and the town. 
Afterreconnottering the country, he found that about a mile 
from his post down the river, there was a convenient place 
for crossing, and immediateLy opposite to it, an eminence 
which commanded the Turkish <samp, and which they had 
tiegleeted to occupy . This place was pitched upon for the 
passage, and the better to conceal his design from the Turks^ 
Souvarof embarked his troops on the little river Artich, which 
runs into the Danube,, and made them descend in the night to 
the appointed spot. The next morning the troops were 
waited across the river and effected their landing in spite of 
tlie fire of the Turks, when Souvarof ordered one of hte 
colonels to march with some companies of infantry, to destroy 
the flotiila, and detached another to seize upon a redoabt 
which protected the town ; hastening himsfdf with the main 
body to secure tlie height from which he could observe and 
assbt both detachments. Every thing succeeded to his wish. 
The flotilla and the magazines in the town were burned, and 
fourteen pieces of cannon which could not be carried away, 
were thrown into theriv^r. Souvarof re-embarked his troops 
and resumed his former position, having lost in this enterprize 
only sixty men. 

The extreme anxiety of Souvarof to keep the enemy in 
continuaHdarm, and the fatigue that he sufllred by accustom- 
ing his troops to a habit of unceasing activity, so inflamed, 
his blood, that it brought on a fever which obliged him to 
leave his detachment. In the inten^al of his absence, the 
grand army under the orders of marshal Romanzof^ made 
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hvi sIqw pH>gi?es$9 from the &ilur6 of their provmons ; for 
hunger W;as a more eruel enemy to them than the Turks. 
This d^eiency of subsisteiice may beeasily supposed to have 
oeeurr^d in a country so miserably cultivated as Moldavia^ 
and which besides^ had been desolated for three successive 
campaigns, by the necessity of furnishing supplies for two 
great armies. It was this cireumstaiiee which rendered the 
posts communicating with the sea so important. For tiiis rea- 
son the Turks had again occupied Turtukay after the retreat 
of the Russians, and had strengthened the ruins of the town 
by additional fortifications, during the absence of Souvarof. 
He was ho sooner informed of this proceeding, than he resolv- 
ed, feeble as he was, to return immediately to his detachment. 
He found it increased by two battalions. The Turks had 
fermed on the banks of the river below Turtukay, an 
^oitretiched camp, which extended in the form of an amphi- 
theatre, and embraced in its range all the surrounding emi- 
nences. Souvarof examined' their position, and resolved to 
drive tnem from it. He divided his flotilla into three parts, 
and gave the command of the one which was to pass the river 
iSrst to colonel Batuvin. These troops landed successfully, 
and possessed themselves of many of the outward redoubts of 
tteTurks. Souvarof followed his colonel with tlie second 
division ; but the current of the river carried his boats consi- 
derably below tlie place of landing, and when he succeeded in 
regaining it, he found that Batuvin was stopped by the.whole 
Turkish ' army, which appeared determined to defend its 
entrenchments. Souvarof determined on the other hand to 
carry them, marched against the enemy in three columns. 
The battle was terrible — ^the ground disputed inch by inch. 
Souvarof who possessed already the art of inspiring his men 
with confidence, moved from place to place, animating them 
by his presence and exhortations, and sustaining their ardour 
by promises of aiich booty. Intrepidity was at last rewarded. 
The entrenchments were can*ied, and a thousand Turks bit 
the dust. Eighteen cannon, twenty-four boats^ and the entire 
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eamp'^of the e^emy fell into the hands of the eonqnermi^^ 
The Turks attempted no more to fortify Turtukay, and were 
thus deprived of a post of the most material importance. 

After this advantage \tras gained^ the presence of Souvarof 
was thought necessary at the head quarters of marshal Rb-^ 
manzof, and he received the command of a corps of the army^ 
encamped at Chirschowa on the right bank of the Danube. 
The main body was on the same side of the river, and the sole 
object of the rest of the campaign was to retain this position. 
Innumerable engagements were the* consequence of this plaits; 
for the Turks multiply their attacks more than any troops in 
the world, and are perhaps the most difficult to be entirdy 
destroyed. The reason of this is, that they fly into the fields 
at the first encounter, so that their loss is not as great as it 
would be, were the battle more obstinately contested. Thus 
'they are always in a situation to return to the charge with 
fresh troops, and in two or three days after a defeat, their 
numerous squadrons astonish their adversaries, who had sup- 
posed them entirely dispersed. The greatest^ losses sustained 
by the Turks in the two last wars with Russia, w^pe intiie 
defence of fortified {daces, which were at last carried by per- 
8evei*ance. The only way to disperse the irregular bauds of 
Turks who hovered around the army, would have been to 
press them warmly and unceasingly. But the fpce of the 
country, and the impossibility of procuring subsistence foor 
men or horses, prevented the Russians from pursuing tias 
plan ; for the Turks in their flight devastated the eoun^ 
through which they passed^ and ihv^ opposed an insurmounta- 
ble barrierto the progress of their conquerors. For this rea- 
son, tiie first war which Catharine carried on against tfaa 
Turks, was not productive of any decisive result, althoi^i 
brilliant victories were gained by her generals, and she her- 
self conceived hopes of the most extensive success. As Rus- 
sia did not possess Oczakof or the Crimea, the position of 
her armies on the banks of the Danube became untenable. 
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Ail that could Jiarebeen expected from the peace which ternii* 
nated this war^ wa9 leisure to digest plans^ and prepare the 
means of future conquests^ The second war of which we are 
now treating, then became necei^ary, to carry these schemes 
into effect ; and another war will, at some future day be under- 
taken, for the purpose of deciding the fate of the Ottoman 
empire oh both shores of the Euxine ; butthei^sue cannot be 
foreseen by human eye. 

The health of Souvarof was at this time so shattered, that 
in order to restore it, he was obliged to spend the winter in 
tranquillity at Kiow. In the beginning of AprU, 1774, he 
rejoined the army, with the rank of lieutenant general, to 
which the empress had promoted him as a reward for his ser- 
vices. He commanded a division of twelve thousand men. 
The campaign passed away like the preceding one, without 
any gireat mUitary events. The only, action worthy of being 
mentioned wsus, the victory which general Kamenski, strength- 
ened by Souvarof and a part of his corps, gained over the 
Turkish army commanded by the Reis-Effendi and the Aga of 
the Janissaries, near the little town of Rosloudje* The object 
of the Turks was to drive the Russians to the left bank of the 
Danube. The battle was well contested ; but the valour of 
the Russians, and the energy and precision of the orders of 
their generals, at last decided the contest^ for skilful ma- 
nceuvres were impossible in a broken country, against ene- 
mies who fought in a confused and irregular manner. Sou- 
varof and Kamenski were at first attacked, but they soon 
repulsed the Turks, and becs^me the assailants in tlieir turn. 
They had only fifteen thousand men ; the enemy had forty 
thousand. Notwithstanding this disproportion the Russians 
routed the Turks completely, chased them from one post to 
another, seized their artillery and their camp, killed three 
thousand of their men, and made a prodigious number of 
prisoners* The Empress, however, became alarmed at the 
consequences of the war. The disordered state of her fii^anc- 
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es^ andiheclanioup of her suljjeets plainly pointed out tibe ne« 
eessity of peaee. She had gained by tl^ war a &ir portion of 
the territory of Poland and an unlimtted influence over tiiat 
vrhAe kingdom. She had made the Turks renoance the pro* 
lection of that Ol-fatod State. She had made them cede to tii« 
Russians the territory of Asoph^ and the right of navigating 
the Blaek Sea^ with a free passage of the Bardanelles* She 
had forced them to acknowledge the disputed privileges of the 
Tartars of the Crimea and the Kuban» and to recognfe&e 
tiieir independence. Catharine ought to have thought herself 
fortunate in being able to, terminate hostilities on such favor* 
able terms. Peace was concluded at Kainardji in the year 

t 

This aiqieared to be atin^e of rest for Souvarof; hut for- 
tune ministering to his wishes had thrown him in the midst 
of an age fertile in great events^ to give him an opportunity 
of dismaying his persevering activity. Before the conclusion 
of the Turkish war^ the internal commotions in the provinces 
ef Russia had proceeded to an alarming height, and she was 
soon obliged to resort to b^r best troops and best generals, in 
order to aj^ase thein» Souvarof had acquired a title to be 
ranked among the latter. In Turkey as in Poland he evinced 
an acuteness in discovering the proper points of attack^ and 
the important positions to occupy, a flexibility which enabled 
him to profit by the faulls of his enemies; or to lead them into 
errors, an intrepidity in battle and animation in the pursuit 
Of the fugitive foe, which marked him as one of tiiose men to 
whom fortune yields every tldng, because they assume the 
same ascendancy over her, that she does over the generality ai 
mtrnkind. Catharine was too well acquainted with the cha- 
racters of her subjects to Ipse ^i opportunity of employing So- 
varof, in the increase of her glory or the defence of her 
crown. As the peace enabled her to dispose of her armies, 
she hastened to send him with the division which he oom^ 
manded agfunstthe celebrated Pougatchef. 
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Tbe rmelUoii of tUs Cossaek was an ettmmdfaiary erentf 
t(9Moh fimiislied instruetion to Europe^ and even to the court 
eX Peteri3lMii*^9 in relation to the true state of the interior of 
the Russian empire. It proved that the clergy were even 
more discontented than the nobles^ that the people were 
harassed and weary of the govemmenty and that Catharim^ 
did not reign over the hearts of the Russians, but was comU 
dered by them as a stranger, while Peter III. was regretted a^ 
ia lineal descendatit of Peter !# It demonstrated that in the 
vast solitudes in the interior of the empire a party can be 
formed ^nd organized, can a]^*oaeh the populated jvovinces 
and unite them to itby force or persuasion, and spreading with 
the rapidity of a conflagration over an immense tract of coun* 
try, tiireaten to overwhelm the throne sind empire with ruin^ 
before the account of its existence has reached the distant 
court. But Europe might have learned at the sam^ tim# 
how necessary and precious to a state is a disciplined army 
attached to its leaders ; and how powerfuHy habits of obe^» 
ence and regularity, the principal virtues of a soldi^,beeomi^ 
the pledge of publie tranquillity and safety. If the Rttssiain 
army had been less inured to discipline ; if, from living at 
home, they had contracted more of a civil and lo9S of a mili^ 
tary temper, there would have been an end of the reign of Ca« 
tharine, and of the existence of Russia as a civilisBedeomtry, 
The troops, €pom being in the same class ci soefesty as the 
peasants, and destitute of the spirit of a military Ufcj wouhl 
have been gained over by the rebels, and Russia rent to the 
i^entre by licentious bands of her own ehiidren, wo«|ld have 
fallen into a state of barbarism, worse than tiiat from which 
she had just emerged after a flight of ages. The danger from 
this source has attracted the attention of tiiegovcamment, and 
since the revolt of Pougatchef, a better division of the troops 
and the erection of nitmerous Imrtresses, have secured the 
interior of the empire (irom siipilar disasters in future. 

Pougatchef was a Cossack of the Don. After having serv» 
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ed fifteen years in flie Russian army^ at first as ^ private 
and then as an officer^ he felt an inclination to re^e^ and 
demanded his discharge. This was refused^ and he! fled and . 
concealed himself in a convent of monks in LitUe Russia., 
His person is said, to have resembled that of Peter .^IL the , 
dethroned husband of Catharine 11* The clergy wer^ at this 
time exasperated against the empress, who had deprived 
them of many of tbdr privileges, and the reciprocal commu^ 
nication of their dissatisfaction, nourished and encreased the 
resentment of all* The monks with whom Pougatchef had 
taken refuge, finding him to be a man of enterprise, and 
wlliing to profit by his resemblance to the late emperor^ 
^ thought to confer a benefit on the clerical order, by making 

him pass for that prince, and by creating a party under 
this pretext, after the example of many impostors, who had 
already made the experiment since the tragical death of the > 
unfortunate Peter. They instructed Pougatchef accordingly, 
and furnished him with money to support his assumed char- 
acter. His first efibrt to obtain followers was made among 
the Cossacks of the Don, a great number of whom were sedu- . 
c^d by his arts. He then passed ov^ with them to the wild 
country^ on the other side of the Volga in the government of 
Oi^nbourg, where his partisans were increased every day 
by the accession of all the discontented vagabonds and des- 
peradoes. Ebtving thus acquired ^tcength to enforce his 
claims, he sallied forth from the desert, and alter gaining 
many advantages over the Russian troops, found himself 
able to lay siege to Orenbourg. He did not succeed in mak-^ 
ing himsdf master of this place, but the garrison wei-e ob* 
liged to shut themselves up in tKeir fortifioations, and conse^^ 
quently left the whole country open to him. Advancing as 
a Conqueror, Pougatchef saw whole tribes of hunters and 
shepherds flock to his standards ; and the agriculturil^ 
soon abandoned their villages and rustic employments to ari» 
range themselves under his banners. The ins»irrection gradu^ 
ally became more formidable. The garrisons of all the towns 
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Vftre confined to their forts, througli fear of the prodigious 
number of the rebels. Pougatchef had already advanced to 
the heart of the empire, and menaced Moscow, which con* 
tained only" six hundred troops, and where he Would have 
found a hundred thousand slaves who would gladly have 
joined him, when the empress yielded to the necessity of ^ op- 
posing the most urgent danger, and resolved to weaken her 
army in Turkjey, by sending a detachment under general 
Bibikof to oppose the progress of Pougatchef, * 

As soon as the troops of the empress were collected in suffi* 
cient numbers to take the field, affairs wore a more favoura^ * 
bfe aspect. But during this interval the for<» of the rebels 
was so prodigiously increased that it required many obsti- 
nate battles to break their power. The generals GaUitzin 
and Potemkin, and colonel Michelson were successively em- 
ployed in this important service. The last gained many vic- 
tories over Pougatchef and at length compelled him to re- 
pass the Volga and take refuge in the deserts, accompanied 
, by only three hundred Cossacks. But fresh partizans came in» 
and a little time put him again at the head of a considerable 
force, on the lefk bank of the Volga. Almost the whole of 
the Russian army was at this time employed against the 
Turks. The generals who had been detached against Pou- 
gatchef had received no reinforcements, and their heavy : 
losses of men disabled them from undertaking any important 
enterprise. Pougatchef profitted by their weakness, and 
spoke firequently and familiarly of marching to Moscow ; 
and the troops of Catharine would probably have been 
obliged to bend to the storm. B ut j ust at this momentous pe- 
riod, peace was concluded with Turkey; and Catharine, per- 
>eeiving the necessity of crushing a revolt which had already 
cost the lives of four or five thousand of her subjects, and 
laid three hundred villages and towns in ashes, dispatched 
eount Panin, who had just taken Bender, with a snfficient num- 
ber of troops to put an instant termination to thisJiorriUe war.. . 
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The division of Sourarof was part of the armydestaiied Ibr 
this purpose ; but he had no oj^ortanity of adding to iheliftm^ 
that be had already aequired. Michebon» to whom count 
Pahin had sent a supply of fresh troops, renewed the pursuit 
of Pougatehef with such vigour that the, rebel, after having 
seen almost aU his adherents cut to pieces, and the remainder 
dispersed,^\^as obliged to fly for his personal safety, and pass 
the Volga by swimming. He found shelter in the heaths of Ou<» 
ral where sdlne few of his friends joined him ; but his misfiir« 
tunes converted even these into traitors to his cause. S<du^ 
eed by flie gold and the promisses of the Russians, three o! the 
Cossaeks who had been most faithful to his interest, seisse^l 
|dm and delivered him bound to Miehelson, who sent him im>» 
mediately to general Panin. In a short time aft^wards he 
wias executed at Moscow, and the rebellion ended wiih his Itfe. 
Souvarbf retired from this campsugn with the satisfaction of 
being able to say, that there had not been a single ^vent in 
the reign of Catharine, in which he had not been personally 
engaged for the benefit of his country* 



After this expedition the anny was placed in winter quar* 
ters at Sinbitsk near Moscow. The division of Souvarof was 
stationed in the governments of Penza and Casan* This in- 
terval of quiet afforded him an opportunity of an*anging his 
domestic affairs, and bis pi'^ence was frequently necessary 
at Moscow. In the course of the winter of 1775, he ther^ 
espoused the princess Barba IvanoVna, daughter of the piinw 
Ivan Prosorovski, a general of high character, with whom 
43ouvarof had been intimately acquainted in Poland and Tor* 
key. Tliis alliance, flattering for both, was the resu{t of a 
mutual esteem ^ but Souvarof had arrived at a time of Iife» 
when a sober calculation of the chances of happiness, tem^ 
pers and directs in some measure, thefeeUngs of the heart. 
The event did not equal the expectations he was led to fbrai* 
Whether it was his fault or not, will be discussed by and by,^ 
when we speak of the consequences of his marriage. 
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lit the mean time Cathaiittef ^p had only asseiited ta 
feaoe^ that she might arrange^ more at leisure^ the prepara* 
ttoiia for a more daccessM war^ did not lose sight of her 
daims upon Tui^ey, and was perhaps stimulated to enferee 
tiiem by tiie diffieidty of success. She had Creed the Tartars 
of the Crimea £rom the protecti<m of the grand signior^ and 
given them independence only to further the project of sub* 
duing them ; for this plan was carefully and continually en- 
couraged by her principal minister and highest favouritcy 
who had auch an influenee over her resolutions^ that he 
shaNd her authwity in the empire. Tins minister, who 
possessed a character so bold, that he thought nothing impos* 
rible, and so flexible, that he could employ various means to 
arrive at his ends, had distinctly perceived that the Tartars 
could not be subdued by braving their ferocious courage ; 
kut that it was a surer metliod to ensnare their ardent and 
unwary tempers, and to make them throw themselves into the 
trap, by feigning the utmost regard for their welfare^ Fop 
the success of this idcheme he was personally responsible. 

It is here that we find the welLknown Potemkin first ap^ 
fearing in the political drama; a man at the same time so 
extraordinary and common, so great and contemptible, so 
aetive and indolent, so persevering in some of Ids plans, so 
irresolute and ridiculous in others, so disproportioned in all ; 

f 

this ehar{\g^ incomprehensible to other nations, but a fin- 
ished modd of a genuine Russian, with all his virtues and all 
his vices ; this person, in fine, who played such a part in 
Russia during twenty years, that he must be considered as 
the second ruler of its destines. He will make a conspicuous 
figure in this history, not only on account of his influence 
over the transactions of the Russian empire generally, but 
&om the peculiar situation in which he stood with regard to 
Sonvarof, whose genius, bravery, and originality he could 
not help esteeming.^ Our hero becoming every day a more 

• He was jealous nevertheless of the decision which marked the cha* 
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dkrtii^^bed character dewloped more and more that. 8jrs- 
tMiiatic and studied singularity, for which he was afterwards 
80 remarkable^ and which^ as it was founded upon a deep 
$G(|u|intance with the national character, became the meaua 
^ conducting the Russians to surprising triumphs.^ 

tftcter of Soayaro£ Like all ambitious men who »urround a coart« enjoy- 
ing favour and power, Potemkin disliked whatever was brilliant enough to 
outshine his merit, or too stubborn to bend to his will. Potemkin could 
fM)t conceal from himself the military superiority of Souvarbf ; nor could 
he like a man who claiming no title of advancement but his sword^ ever 
fawn, upon greatness. But justness to the character of Potemkin requires 
it to be mentioned, that he. constantly emp oyed Souvarof, and preferred htm 
before all other candidates to conduct important expeditions. This cele: 
brated favorite, amidst a crowd of faults, had the remarkable quality of 
being passionately devoted to tlie glory of his country and sovereign. His-* 
lory will pardon many of his vices ^or the sake of this one virtue. He is 
•omewhat excusable for entertaining sometimes a little jealousy, of a man 
whose merit would have inflamed the hatred of most favorites. •* He plays 
*' the fool sometimes,^' said he to the Austrian general Jordis, speaking of 
Souvarof, ^ but with all his follies he is full of spirit and versed in statagem. 
•* He deserves to be noticed." 

* All the sources of information that we have examined in Russia and else* 
where, on the subject of Souvarof, and our own reflections upon his con- 
' duct in the most important parts of his life, lead to this result, that his 
originality and uncouth manners, although sometimes extravagant, were 
purposely adopted. So far from degrading his character as some splenetic 
writers have thought, this circumstance affords a new proof of.. his penetra* 
mng genius. The same person from whom we received the note upon pr.noe 
Repnin, inserted in a preceding chapter, has transmitted us an intere^^tingone 
upon the origin of the singularities of Souvarof* We are persuaded that it 
narrates one of the principal causes, if not the only one, of those singulari- 
ties, about which so much has been saicL We insert the note entire, be* 
cause it mentions some circumstances relative to Catharine IL which the 
admirers of that great princess will perhaps read with plei^sure. 

"Souvarof animated, Uke Themistodes, by the glory of- those who had 
gone before him, and tormented by an excessive anxiety to atrquire renown, 
bad too much sense to neglect the preliminary step of attiract^ig the atten- 
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The character of Potemkin, is U^le to the strange re- 
proach, of having augmented himself the obstacles to the ex<^ 
ecutiott of his own plans : for his impetttous temper preci^* 
tated or multifiied his measures : but we oannot refuse him 
the ^ory of having 4X)neeived briHiantand useful schemes for 
the advancement of his country, and ccNnprehended witli 
justness the manner of their execution. He was at this time 
entirely occupied with the dazzling idea, of wresting the domi- 
nation of Greece from Ottoman hands, and conferring it 
upon Russia. He wished to restore this enchanting country 
to a degree of civilization, which might again light up its 
anment splendour. He was anxious that an intimate connest- 
ioA between Russia and Greece migfat excite a faa^y emular 

tion of his sovereign. Placed in a country where favour, was oflen.atid 
easily bestowed upon the first orders of nobility, the desire of becoming 
useful, made him study how to distinguish himself from his numei-ous 
rivals 9 the greater part of whom were of higher rank tlian himself. The 
empress furnished him with the opportunity which his zeal and conscious- 
ness of his own powers, made him seek with avidity. He had observed 
that Catharine was fond of drawing around her all her subjects from whom 
she expected to derive any assistance, and that to enable herself to under- 
stand their characters more intimately^ she frequently laid aside the ma- 
jesty of the throne^to mix with them as a friend to whom they might free- 
ly express their opinions. 

** It is known to every one who was honored by the familiar conversa- 
tion of this princess, that she had the great art of never allowing herself 
to be interrogated, and that even during the moments of utmost freedom 
no one could even {turn the conversation from those subjects, on which she 
wished it to remain. On one of- these occasions* after citing a long list of 
iUttsxnous names, she remarked that almost all the greatest men, who were 
spoken of in history, had some peculiarities in their habits, which neither 
their own exertions, nor their g^at reputation, nor time itself, could 
ever destroy. She added, that a man of a great soul, deeply occupied with 
his designs, no doubt, disdained to labour seriously in the reformation of 
slight shades of character, which were not of much consequence, and 
which served to distinguish him from the croud. 
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tfon between the two nations, and he was desirous of obtain- 
iBg for his sovereign an empire the more compaet, as by 
•&eir junction the most formidable enemy of Greece would 
become its mo^ powerful protector^ and no foreign state 
wouM be able to break the ties which connected them, or dis- 
turb their harmony. This noble project fired the soul of 
Catharine, a:s tebtdebxt sensible of glory as her minister. 
All their conversation, all their correspondence, related to 
this one subject. The treasures and the soldiers of the Em- 
pire were appropriated to this object alone, arid the greatness 
of the remuneration which they had in view made no sacri- 
fice appear difficult or costly. 

^^ But Fotemkin knew perfectly well that tiie Crimea was 
tiie key to the Ottoman empire, the road to its capital, and 
ttfat the crown of the ancient eastern empire was reserved 
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This remark of Catharine, casually made, became for Souvarof the 
subject of profound thought. He reflected that if great actions alon^ are 
able to attract the attention of kings and nations, a man who felt himself 
zealous and able, should yield to the desire of being conspicuous, even from 
bis singularities, after having resolved never to employ these means to 
arrive at any but great and useful ends. 



*« Constancy in their pursuits is the characteristic of great minds. From 
the moment that Souvarof adopted his resolution until his last sigh, he was 
ildthf ul to the system he had chosen. His prophetic mind foresaw, that as 
soon as success had crowned his efforts, the singularity which at first ex- 
cited the astonishment, would acquire for him the'confidence of his soldiers. 
Experience soon established what his genius had predicted, and confirmed 
him in his system, by showing tlie influence which it produced. 



'* Such is the origin of those peculiarities by which Souvarof acquired 
over soldiers who scarcely knew any thing but how to obey, an ascendancy 
which iri'esistibly led them to victory. If history could reveal all the anec- 
dotes of this illustrious man, philosophers would applaud him for often, 
taking shelter under liis singularity^ in order to present to view, strong and 
unwelcome truths, which a fear of oflfending the majesty of the throne, had 
buried n timid and respectful silence." 
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for the person wbo held the seeptre of that eoaatry. To ob- 
tain this seeptre for his sovereifipEiy he pretended to hold it by 
permission of its aetoal possessors. Th^ Tartars were 
divided into three parties ; one wished to seek the proteetioa 
of Russia^ another that of the Porte, and a third was in Savpiir 
t>f entire independence. The reignlin.^ Khan Devlet Guerai^ 
a zealous mahometan, was at the head of those who wished 
to put themselves under the proteetion of the chief of the 
mabometaa religion. Against him the enmity of Fotemkin 
was particularly directed. He established himself at Cher- 
son, within reach of the Crimea. Under the pretence of e^- 
ereising his troops, he formed various camps, assembled a 
considerable army, built fortresses and strength^ied those 
places where fortifications had been already ereeted, without 
ceasing for amooienttofoment the mutual animosity between 
the parties in the Crimea. Intrigues were carried on at the 
same time, both in that country and the Kuban^"^ He succeed- 
ed in gaining over many petty Khans and Myrzas in these 
countries, by magnificent promises, and persuaded them to 
submit voluntarily to the authority of the empress of Russia^ 
to whom they swore allegiance. By these means he augment- 
ed the Russian party> and diminished the others in proportion ; 
and when the favourable moment arrived, alledging that his 
sovereign had just cause, of complaint against the Khan, for 
inordinate partiality to the Turlcs, and for having neglected 
to perform the stipulations of tlie last treaty, he suddenly 

* The Kuban is a vast province, one side of ^hich is washed by the sea. 
of Asoph and wluch extends from the Don and Caspian Sea to tlie moun- 
tains of Caucasus. This country is inhabited by tribes of Tartars of the 
same great family with those of the Crimea. The incursions of these Tar- 
tars were extremely dangerous to the governments of Asoph and Astra- 
chan, as the Kuban is situated behind those provinces. The possession of 
it, moreover, assured to Russia the entire command of a Sea, over which 
she already exercised some controul, and gave her natural boundaries of im- 
pregnable force in the mountains of Caucasus* 
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oifderetl Us troops to^enter the Grimea^ birt at the same tiae 
eonunanded thera to be oontfait with intunidatsi^ the Khaaf 
and to connive at his escape. This prince, either too weak 
for resistance, or badly advised, took advantage of the oppor* 
tanity affinpded to him. Immediatdy alter Us flight Fotem- 
kin aflfeetedly alarmed at thm* armies being without a chief, 
made them elect in his place Shaim Ouerai, a prince of the 
house of Gfcngis Khan, but entirely devoted to the interests 
<>f Russia. His first act of authorify was to send an am- 
bassador to Catharine, solidLting her protection for his people^ 
The request was graciously granted ; the designs of the Ru8« 
sians acquired a colour of justice, and they became more than 
half masters of a country, ^ere they had a 1^^ pretence 
for costinuii^ t&dr troops. Souvarof was among the number 
of the gen^als dioscn by Potemkin, to occupy the Crimeat 
and watch the motions of the Tartars. 

But the ambition of Catharine was not satisfied. Shaim 
Guerai, though but the shadow of a sovereign, had the name 
of king, and Catharine aspired to the name as well as the 
substance of power. To gratify her> Potemkin renewed his 
intrigi^s which he seconded by moaaces, and the terrified Khan 
consented to yield up his crown and acknowledge the cm* 
press as his sovereign, on condition of receiving a pension 
of ' two hundred thousand roubles. Catharine immediately is- 
sued a manifesto in which, under the pretence of assigning 
fixed and visible boundaries to her empire, and of maintaui* 
ing perpetual peace (a specious argument, but in this instance 
destitute of truth or justice) she annexed to her territories 
not only the Crimea, but also the island of Taman, and the 
Kuban ; for the latter had been ensnared like the Tartars of 
Crimea. Her troops finished the affair by penetrating into all 
parts of the Crimea, and the other countries which Russia 
had resolved to possess. They occupied the fortresses, and 
each chief of the different divisions of the army was invested 
with the power of receiving the oath of fidelity from tlike Tar- 
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tan. Seuvsrof was sentinta the Kuban with thfe eeiiadiiiigii^ 
imd made oomiiiaader in chief of all the troops stationed in 
that country* 

It was a memorable day that sxw the fierce descendants of 
Gengis Khan» the conquerors of half the world, the ancient 
masters of the Russians, whose prince was obliged to bow 
the knee when he presented the yearly tribute to the Tartar 
Khan, reduced to the necessity of prc^trating themsetres be* 
&re their former slaves, and compelled to become the humble 
subjects of a colossal empire, whose grandeur had been swell- 
ed by the dftmains of their anc^tors. It was a day worthy of 
being cited from a host of years^ when a christian people, 
ftyenging the long misfortunes of their bretluren, planted the 
standard of* the cross in the face of a hostile religion, and in 
1^ menacing attitude which pointed out to the enemies of 
tlie faith the fate that awaited them, announced to the world a 
revolution, which at some future day wo uld change the appear- 
ance of Europe and of Asia. If thei-e ever was a conquest 
that could exalt the hopes of the successful party, weaken 
the courage of the vanquished, attract the notice of the na- 
tions of the globe, and open an unbounded field for the medi- 
tation of philosophers, it was the conquest of the Crimea and 
the.Kuban by tiie Russian armies. 

After the entire submission of the people of these two coun- 
tries and the conclusion of the ceremony by which they ac- 
knowledged themselves subjects, the different corps of the 
Russian army were dispersed into various posts. Souvarof 
remained in the Kuban. He had administered the oath of 
fidelity with the utmost solemnity, and spared no pains to 
attach the inhabitants to the Russian cause ; for he wisely 
supposed that though their resistance had been crushed, their 
friendship had not been conciliated. But he carefully provid- 
ed every method of security, in case his efforts to gain t^eir 
hearts were unsuccessful. The troops under his conimand 
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consisting of fiye regiments of infantry^ ten aquadrons of 
dragoons, twenty of hussars and twenty-five of Cossacks> 
were distributed in varioijs quarters ; part of . them in the 
environs of the aneient fort of Koppil^part in the entrench- 
ments near Taman on the Black Sea, and the rest were sta- 
tioned in the plaijis of Taman near Asoph, occupying Iine$ 
defended by redoubts and little forts constructed many years 
before, to protect the government of Asoph against the plun* 
dering incursions of the Circassians* These lines^now 
became useful to the Russians on another account, as they 
wei*e the key to the Kuban, and secured this new possession 
fi'om the insuiTcction of the Tartars. Souvarof repaired 
and increased them ; and under his directions the foii^t be- 
came so strong as to be out of all danger of attack, fi*om a 
nation who were ignorant of the use of artillery. During 
the winter of ±777, and the spring of the following year, 
Souvarof employed three thousand men upon these works, 
and pushed them forward with such vigour, that the general 
who succeeded him had scarcely any addition to make. In 
the summer of 1778 Souvai'of was ordered to repair to th© 
Qrimea, to supply tlie place of Prince Prosorowski, and the. 
command of all the troops in tlie Crimea, even to the Dniepei*, 
was bestowed upon him. The whole consisted of about fifty 
tliousand men, forming the most advanced division of the ^ 
grand army, under the orders of field marshal Roman- 
zof. 

In the month of August, the Turkish fleet, of a hundred 
and sixty sail, appeared off the Crimea, and although war 
had not been declared between the Russians and Turks, the 
latter thought themselves as much entitled to the Criniea as 
the former, and prepared to affect a landing ; having first 
sent a formal protest to generjd Souvarof against the occu- 
pancy of that country by the Russians. The danger was 
urgent. Tlie Turks had a formidable force, and the Rus- 
sians had not completed their plans of defence. The genius 
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of Souvarof extricated them from their embarrassment. He 
replied to the protest by immediately transporting his artil« 
lery to the threatened points^ and placed behind it lines of 
infantry, ready to fire upon the enemy if they attempted to 
land. The Turks had no orders to fight. It must be pre- 
sumed that they only intended to intimidate the Russians^ and 
thus acquire a footing in the Crimea. The bold aspect of 
Souvarof on the contrary, intimidated them ; and they retir- 
ed. Thus our hero, to whom all nature furnished not a single 
pbject of fear, conquered without a battle. 

He would in all probability have repulsed the Turks, had 
they attempted to force a landing. The empress, to testify 
her satisfaction, conferred on him the order of S. Alexander, 
and a snufi'-box enriched with diamonds, which she had her- 
self used. 

Souvarof returned some time after this to the command of 
the Kuban ; whose refractory inhabitants required the controiil 
of an officer of genius. He gave two grand entertainments 
to the hordes of Nogay Tartars. Three thousand of thete 
attended the first, and nearly six thousand the second. A 
hundred oxen, eight hundred sheep, and thirty-two thousand 
pints of brandy, wei*e prepared for this feast. During the 
height of their festivity the animated Tartars were unbound- 
ed in their professions of attachment. All the ehie&, at the 
suggestion of Souvarof, swore upon the Koran to observe 
l^ood faith and obedience to the Empress, wh^m they acknow- 
ledged to be their sovereign. B ut the fumes of the liquor had 
scarcely evaporated, when they repented of their oath. An 
insurrection broke out in the hordes who had been just sub- 
dued, and symptons of dissatisfaction appeared among the 
Tartars of the Crimea, and the island of Taman. The Rus- 
sians endeavoui*ed to arrest many of the Khans, accused of 
being the authors of these troubles ; but they escaped, and 
retired to the mountains of the Kuban, where they increased 
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Hie number of the diseontented. The court of Petersbui^ 
concluded tiiat some decisive step was necessary to reduce 
these people; who seemed determined that the Russians should 
never be peaceable possessors of their country. Souvarof 
therefore received orders, to pursue the rebels into the inte** 
rior, and subdue them eflectually, either by carrying them ofl> 
dispersing, or destroying them. In the execution of these 
orders, his march was equally bold and painful. He passed 
the Kuban river, and bent his course towards the mountains 
of Caucasus, where the Nogays had taken refuge. The d£& 
ficiilties which he had to surmount are almost inconceivable. 
There was no road ; and the torrents which obstructed his 
progress in their descent from the mountains, the steep rocks 
surmounted by thick woods on one hand and marshy vallied 
on the other, added to scanty means of subsistence, all contri* 
buted to render the march fatiguing. It was necessary, more^ 
over, to move with precaution, lest the Nogays should sus- 
pect and discover them. Neverthdess, the patience and hair* 
diness of he Russians, stimulated by the example of their 
general, overcame every obstacle. Constantly in the midst 
M his 8oldm*s, Souvarof followed the system which he had 
adopted in Ids youth, and which he persevered in even at the 
head of an hundred thousand mm, by partaking of the toil% 
the dangers and the food of his troops. He encouraged themi 
by gay conversation, and even by those buffooneries with 
which strang^is hsrve acrimoniously reproached him : forget* 
tijAgthat what mightbave appeared gross to them, must have 
appeared natural to the Russians, whose lower classes wco^ 
yet comparatively uncivilized. Always foil of converaationp 
familiar and jocular with the soldiers, whose disposition « to 
gaiety he knew, Souvarof was stem and severe to the ofiieer 
Whose conduct tended in tiie least towards insubordination. 
No General was ever more gracious to his troops ; no one 
was ever more feared and respected ; no one ever exacted 
more or was bettca* obeyed. The polished inhabitant of a city 
may ridicule the charaeter of Souvarof^ but the experienced 
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soldier wfll admire it ; for he knaws the ia*ice of military sue-* 
eess, and that too much cannot be done to secure it. The 
^lan of Souvarof succeeded. His expeditipn was crowned 
with iiie most favourable result* The Nogays were surprised 
in retreats which tbey deemed inaet^essihle. As they made a 
T%oroi}s resistance, numbers of them were slion* The RuSt 
ftians took many prisoners, and carried off all the women and 
ehiidren. The remainder of the tribe was cUspersed ; but 
ti^y mere so few that they were no longer dangi^iwus* Soa* 
iarof repassed the Kuban riYer> and sent li^is troops into win- 
ter-quarters* 

' In 1785 the empress of Russia imdertook ar^narkableen- 
terprize, worthy of her vast genius. War existed in India 
between the English and French. Hyder AJii, who was on 
tke side of the latter, a^d then in the height of bis success, had 
advanced beyond the Orixa* The people to the north of Ben- 
gal, driven from their usual channels of comma:'ee by the war, 
conceived the jdan of carrying the iron which they had to 
dell to the frontiers of Siberia* This circumstance suggested 
a grand seheme to the mind of Catharine. She caused a 
feet to be equipped at Astrachan, the command of which she 
^ve to Souvarof, with orders to seize upon Astrabat on the 
northern side of the Caspian sea, and to form an establiah*- 
m^at there, from which tiie Russians might penetrate at some 
future day, into the interior of Ii^fo. As there was a com* 
BEiitnieation from As^acbsm by the Volga, tiie Mita, Lake 
Yemen, the Vologda, tiie canal of Ladoga, and the Neva, to 
Petersburg, the consequence of sucoess would be, that the 
soverei^s of Russia would see the riches and precious com- 
modities of Indostan brought to the walls of their palace, 
mtiiout danger and with little expense. This project failed, 
through the intrigues of the British, and the fortunate turn of 
the war in India, which restored the commerce of B engal to 
its ususd channels. Souvarof quitted A strachan and took the 

road'to Peter5;hurg, and was att ached totlu) divi^n of troops 
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stationed in that government. This was in 1^8* :— Three 
years were then spent in unavoidable quiet ; for Russia 
enjoyed a profound peace, until Turkey declared war against 
her in 1787. If,, however, the tented field was abandoned by 
Souvarof, during this interval, it was only that he might 
jretum to it with renewed fame. The time which was lost to 
practice was spent on theory ; and this general, who by a false 
prejudice has been esteemed illiterate, because, by a prejudice 
equally absurd, all Russian gentlemen aretiioughttobe igno- 
rant, was in reality, the best informed general in Europe, 
with regard to the history and principles of his profession: 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Smivarof is made commander in chief-^^ourney of the empress 
into the (Mmea — Second warvnth the Turks — Campaigns of 
±rS7 and 8 — The Turks often defeated by 8ofuvarof^^^€am^ 
paign of 17B9' — Battle of Rymrick-^Campaign of 1790—* 
Taking of Ismail-^Feace of Jassy-^ReflecUons* 

* 

WE are now about to witness the entry of Souvarof upon 
a more extensive field of action^ than that in which he has 
been hitherto engaged. We are about to see him honored 
with the confidence of the supreme head of the empire, and 
absolved from the necessity of accounting to a rigid superior 
for every movement. As it was thus in his power to direct 
his own operations, and dispose of his own means, we shall 
be able to form an accurate opinion of his merit, and to cast 
a merited censure upon him, if his conduct as a commander in 
chief does not equal the expectations, which his conduct as a 
subaltern officer excited. At the same time, we may be per- 
mitted to add to our commendations, if all these expectations 
are fulfilled. 

A biographer is generally disposed to become an enthusiast 
in favour of his hero. We shall strive to avoid this fault with 
the same care that we have hitherto exercised. If Souvarof 
has been constantly praised, it was because we found no occa- 
sion for censure. We have seen him a zealous, assiduous, 
intrepid and indefatigable soldier, simple in his manners and 
devoted to his profession. Not one of his actions discovers 
avarice or ambition, nor have we ever found him forgetting 
his duty to attend to his pleasures. We have seen him a 
stranger to gallantry and love, which he probably considered 
as a weakness in a warrior charged with the guidance of 
othei>s, and no less a stranger to court intrigues, so common 
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in his countiy^ and especially in the reign of Catharine. He 
has now arrived at the age of fifty-six years, nearly forty of 
which have been spent in the army. He has fought the Prus-« 
sians, the Poles, the Turks, and the Tartars. Against the 
first he did more at the head of a few hundred men, than the 
generals of 'Russia at the head of eighty thousand. He over'^ 
eame the most adroit leaders of the second, disconomi;ed 
their measures and destroyed their hopes. He conquered the 
third in hattle "after battle, and already inspired them with 
portion of that terror, which they afterwards felt at the 
mention of his name. He has subdued the most refraetory, 
and savage hordes of Tartars, and at last reached the high 
rank of lieutenant-general. This elevated station could not^ 
after such exploits, have been conferred upon him from favour 
alone. We do not pretend to say, that the character of Sou-* 
varof was entirely free from defects ; but then these defects 
had no influence upon his public character. His singularities 
now began to be known in the world. Perhaps they might 
have made him unsociable and even dull in private Ufe, as 
there they were out of their proper sphere of action. We 
admit that our i*esearches to invalidate or confirm this suspi-; 
cion, have not been very profound. But of what importance 
is it ? It is not a hero in his morning gown that we wish to 
represent to the public^ History is no comedy intended to 
depict the ridiculous traits of private life* Its represen*> 
tations are intended to instruct, and should be introduced- 
with a solemnity which will cause them to be respected. The 
object of history is not to teach men that a hero, composeil of 
the same frail materials as themselves, is subject in private 
life to their follies and weaknesses. It is to give them useful- 
lessons : to show them the faculties of this hero on important 
occasions, whei*e moral agency is alone employed. 



As soon as the Crimea was subdued, the prince Potemkini 
attached to his work, and perceiving the importance of the 
acquisition, in a political, militar}', agricultural and com* 
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liitrcbJ poiiit of yiew^ vrishecl to throw a apleiidoiir over the 
eountry, which would hasten its'civiUzatioBs and develop ite 
resoweesu He prevafled on the empress to verify itbj her 
presenee, in order to let the inhabitants and the world know 
tha value which she attached to its erown^ by taking possession 
of it in person. The celebrated journey was then decided on 
which exhibited to the eyes of astonished Europe^ the pomp 
of fabled conquerors. Fotemkin^ whose ideas were as^ 
remarkable a^ they were great? conceived plans and details 
miiich nothing but the political constitution of Russia, and the 
natural appearanee of ihe country where they were to be 
performed, could have enabled him to realize ; and which the 
other nations of Europe, judging from the state of things 
among themselves, thought almost incredible. The whole 
Russian army was destined to swell the train of the empress. 
It was posted in divisions from Moscow, ev^a to the Crimea; 
80 that each step would evince proo& of her power, and show 
her thousands of arms ready to. push that power still further. 
The best generals were stationed at those places, whore the 
empress intended to remaia for some time,,and were taught to 
prepare the troops to appear with proper splendour. Souva- 
rof was faononrably treated by Potemkin. He received the 
command of the division at Rrementschuck, a town at 
which the empress was to embark on the Dniejier. This divi^ 
rion, composed of twelve thousand infantry, the choicest 
troops in the army, and three thousand Cossacks, was quip- 
ped anew, and was destined to perform some manceuvres in 
the presence of the empress, in order to amuse her during 
her stay at Rrementschuck. Souvarof set out forthis place 
in November, 1786, and before his departure was appointed 
commander in chief. 

The empress commenced her journey from Petersburg on 
the 18th January^ 1787. But owing to her delay in many of 
the towns through which she passed, she did not arrive at 
Krementschuck until the end of April. 
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Every thing wsa ready for her reception. Souvarof had 
not passed the winter there in vain. When the empress (fcur 
whom Potemkin had built a palace and supprb garden) had 
recovered from the fatigues of her journey, the manoBuvres 
commenced. They were executed not only with plrecisaony 
but with that sprightliness of which the Russians had beea 
hitherto destitute* Souvarof was delighted with an opportn* 
nity of exercising them in the representation of war, so that 
his evolutions might be comprehended in the hour of battle ; 
and rejoiced that the applauses of his sovereign sanctioned 
the innovation. Catharine was surprised and gratified in the 
highest degree, as well as all the court On the evening 
before her departui*e, this princess, who wished to make h&t 
journey a time of rejoicing to her subjects, by scattering 
rewa^s and benefits around her, distributed her favours to 
those in the neighbourhood of Krementschuck. She pro*' 
moted a number of general and subaltern officers. She 
bestowed crosses, and ribbons, and diamonds. A ci*oud of 
soldiers and courtiers were advanced, in proportion as they, 
merited her favour. The name of Souvarof alone did not 

■ 

appear upon any list. When the empress, surrounded by h^ 
court, acquainted each one with the marks of approbation 
which he had received, Souvarof stood apart, seeming to be. 
satisfied with the portion which had already fallen to his share.. 
<^ And you general," said Catharine, turning towards him» 
** do you ask nothing P' " Madam," replied the stern and 
sarcastic warrior, " I request you to pay for my lodgings.'* 
It amounted to three roubles. This laconic rejdy, delivered 
in a style little known si^t the Russian court, proves the disin* 
tcrestedness of Souvarof ; but it proves^also the contempt in 
which he held the avarice of CQurtiers, and the rude freedom 
with which he spoke his sentiments, however harsh might be 
their application. 

The empi'ess embarked at Krementschuck, to descend the 
Dnieper to Cherson. That no accident might happen upon 
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fte rii^er^ the bottom of it had been searcbed^ and all 
inpedimeifts removed, with incredible labour. Enchantment 
s^med to have waved its wand over the banks. Nature has 
lavished her bounties on this fertile country, but the assisting 
band of man has not drawn forth the hidden treasures, owing 
to a scattered population, as rich and productive land as any 
in the world was lying neglected and waste. Potemkin reme- 
di^ tMs defect, by artificial means. He made all thepeasants 
ki the neighbourhood remove to the river, with their cattle 
and their wooden cabins, which are easily transported. He 
fliade them build villages upon its borders, which added beauty 
to ibe prospect. The cattle were spread through the fertile 
jBteadows ; trees newly planted gave a freshness to the land- 
teapes ; and the reflection forcibly occurred to every one, how 
delicious a country it would be, if the population equalled the 
hixurianee of the soil. The strangers who accompanied 
Catharine, or who afterwards pursued the same route, adopted 
lofty ideas respecting the Ukraine and Little Russia. They 
disseminated them through Europe, and it is owing to the 
journey to the Crimea that the empire received accessions of 
nfumerous eolonies of Germans, of Swiss and of Poles, who 
established themselves in these southern latitudes, and whose 
efforts are contributing to make it one of the most opulent 
6ountries in the world. 



, At Cherson a spectacle of another kind suggested reflections 
to the commercial man, similar to those which struck the 
mind of the agriculturist, in the Ukraine. From the 
position of this port, ^nd its astonishing increase since its 
recentfoundation, he might easily have calculated how favour- 
able it was for commercial speculations. The Crimea now 
thrown open for the first time, showed Europe a sort of ter- 
restrial paradise, of which they had been ignorant since the 
Genoese were driven from it by the Turks, and the fortunate 
inhabitants of which had nothing to desire but peace and 
tranquility. 
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Vfe may now see how politic in every point of view, was 
f]iis journey to the Crimea ; which people at that time 
affected to consider as a sort of juggle, by Potemkin* The 
empress and her minister had one common object* They 
both knew tlie advantage that would accrue to Kassia, from 
the possession of the Crimea, in the event of a war with Tuiv 
key. They both wished to re-commence a war with this 
power; because they were certain that it would be a glorious 
one, and because they hoped to attain the grand object of 
subverting the empire of Constantinople. They were both^ 
in fine, persuaded, that although it might be a cause of 
exciting the jealousy and hostility of the Turks, yet it would 
carry a show of ostentation to resist them in proviiicss which 
they had nof yiddid withmU tremblingf and the loss of whieh 
they regretted every^ day. This was precisely the result* 
The empress had scarcely i*etumed to Petersburg, where she 
itoivcd in the latter part of July, when the Divan often 
having remonstrated and demanded explanations from th^ 
Russian minister at Constantinople without waiting for the 
reply of the cabinet of Petersburg, but inflamed Mrith a desire 
of vengeance, declared war against Russia, and imprisoned 
her minister in the Seven Towers* This happened on the 
iSth of August, 1787. y 

Souvarof had followed the empress to Cherson, while she 
was in the Crimea — as she returned he preceded her. By the 
instructions of Potemkin he repaired to Pultowa in the 
Ukraine, to assemble a corps, of the army, which, as the 
empress passed througli the town, exhibited an exact repre« 
sentation of that celebrated battle, in which Sweden, through 
tiie folly of her monarch, lost perhaps for ever, her influence 
in the afiairs of Europe, whilst Russia, through the sagacity . 
of hers, laid the foundation of that po^'cr, which sixty years 
afterwaiMls astonished the world. At Pultowa Souvarof 
too^ leave of the empress, and received from her a box 
enriched with diamonds, as a testimonial of her gratification. 
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. He then proceeded to pass some time with Potemkin> at an 

estate whi^b the latter had purchased from Prince Lubomirs* 

kif on the frontiers of Poland. Here they concerted at their 

leisure the plans of the war. Potemkin had received the 

command of all the Russian forces, that there might be no 

impediment to the execution of his vast projects ; and he felt 

the necessity of being assisted by generals of the temper of 

Souvarof. The Turks were at this time in the possession of 

Oczakof, where they had a considerable fleet. It was easy to 

fpresee that they would sally forth from this place, insult the 

eoast of the Crimea, harass it by attempting descents, and 

endeavour to revive the party which supported their cause. 

Potemkin resolved to lay siege to this forti'ess in the ensuing 

campaign, after having driven the Turkish armies, by ma* 

no&uvres and battles, from the vicinity of the place and from 

tbe banks of the Danube. But as it was necessary to protect 

the town of Cherson and fortress of Kinbourn, as these 

p!llaces covered the Crimea, and as the whole maritime force of 

the Russians was there assembled, Potemkin induced the em-. 

press to entrust their defence to Souvarof. He accordingly 

set out in the latter part of August, to assume the direction of 

the troops who were collected about Chersout 
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Each of the two empires evinced by its preparations, the 
deep interest which it had in the event of the approaching 
struggle. Turkey did not conceal her intention of de;stroying 
Russia ; nor did Russia less unhesitatingly avow that her 
object was to crush her enemy, and build up her own glory on 
the ruins. According to established usage each published a 
manifesto, in support of the justice of its cause. Both 
abounded with the common complaints. Russia accused 
Turkey of seeking to elude the last treaty ; whilst Turkey 
with more justice alledged, that Russia violated every ai'ticle 
of it every day. It was not the pen, however, that could 
decide the dispute. These insignificant pieces, fit only to 

amuse the loungers of the two capitols, ai*e not at the present 

N 
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day even documents for history. Besides, wht»e is tihe niees* 
sity of appealing in support of their ri^ts to thetribHBide£ 
the public, which neither party recognizes, wMldt each one^ 
has its foree at its own disposal, and each one constitutes itsetf 
the judge in its own cause ? The Turks and Russiaiis plaeed 
no gl*eat confidence in the dSicaey of sueh an appeal ; for eaeh 
dne put two hundred thousand men in motion, for the support 
of its manifesto^ Eighty thousand <$f the former marehed 
through Moldavia to Oczakof, to prevent its being besieged* 
A hundred thousand under the command of the grand Yizier 
approached the borders of the Danube, to defend its passage; 
and sixteen ships of the line and eight frigates, with a great 
number^ of galleys, entered the BIa<^ Sea> under the eomuftand 
of the Capudar Pacha. 

TheRitssians presented an aspect equally formidable* Thd' 
declarsLtioii of War had occasioned (contrary to the usual 
effect of such a circumstance^ an extraordinary joy. Victo- 
ries and triumphs appeai*ed certain, and the power of Russia 
seemed to verge towards a point of grandeur, of whidh the 
Roman empire alone afforded an example. Where was thb 
Russian unwilling to lend his aid, in shedding such glory 
round his country? Potemkin was named generalissimo of 
the forces, and he had under him the generals Repnin, Paul 
Potemkin, Souvarof, Galitzen, Koutousof, Kaminski and a 
. number of others. The troops were spread from the Ukraine 
to the Kuban. 

The army of this last province was only intended to defelid 
it from invasion, to keep the Tartars in check, and prevent theiti 
fiN)m making diversions in favour of the Turks. For the 
same purposes the Crimea was strongly ganisoned. But th^ 
two active armies were that of Bessarabia destined to drive 
away the Ttirks from Oczakof and take the town, and that 
of Moldavia whose movements were intended to assii^t the 
operations of the preceding, by dividing the forces of the 
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Torkfii and eonflniBg them to the Danube. Potemkin took tlae 
eommand of the army of Bessarabia in person^ which 
amounted to upwards of a hundred thousand men ; the com- 
mand of Ae other was confided to general Count Soltikof, 
who was assisted by the piinee of Saxe Cobourg at the 
bead of thirty thousand Austrians* 

We have not yet menti^ied the coalition which existed 
between the two imperial courts of Russia and Austria^ for 
tbe desb^etton of the Turkish empire in Europe, and the 
partitien of its vast provinoes. This arrangement was medi- 
tated for a long time and finaUy eoncluded during the journey 
gf the empress to the Crimea, in which she was accompanied 
by Joseph !!• the emperor of Austria. The two sovereigns 
readily agreed to the war which they were to carry on in 
common. Joseph was no less ambitious or enterprising than 
Catharine."* He saw many opportunities of aggrandizing 

* This singuljar prince pofses^ed great i^iients, but^knew not how to 
u«e thfiifi i he was passionately desirous of the prosperity of his subjects, 
and yet all his life tormented them ; he conceived grand designs and 
always executed cont/emptible ones ; he was anxious that his reign should 
make the Austrian monarchy formidable and united, and yet sowed such 
dissention between its component parts that the mischief is perhaps irrepa- 
rable ; he was intended by Heaven to be the benefactor of his people, but 
became their scourge, because he was led astray by the false spirit of the 
times. Had Joseph II. lived sixty years sooner or t^n years later, he 
would have fulfilled the designs of Providence. But living when he did, 
he failed in the performance of his pArt, because he thought, unfortunately, 
thajb it was a mark of wisdom to reject the experience of ages. Seduced 
by the ideas of philosophy at that time prevalent, he had a mania for 
reforming and perfecting every thing, and thought, like the unthinking, 
writers whose systems he adopted that to order a reform would be toefiec* 
t^ate it, and that perfection must foUow of course^ from the establishment 
of new laws, apparently better than the old ones. This erroneous opinion 
(which may be branded as mad« in as much as it rejects the experience of 
ages, and disdains to employ time, the most powerful instrument that nature 
has put injLo the hands of men) became unaccountably fashionable in the 
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liimself at the expanse of his weak or detracted neighboiifs^ 
and bethought himself obliged to subdue them to make theia 
more happy 5 believing the measure perfectly consistent with 
justice and humanity. Such was the strange confidence of the 
two courts^ that adopting the sweeping phrases of certain de- 
clamatory writers^ they did not hesitate to say in their mani- 
festoes that it was the duty of christian princes to suffer the 
Turks to be in Europe no longer; so that while sharing the spoils 
of these infidels, they had the appearance of avenging the 
cause of religion and oppressed mankind. . To secure this end 
Joseph II. beside the corps which he sent into Moldavia to 
|oin the Russians, laid siege to Belgrade and invaded Servia 
with an hundred thousand m,en. 

rulers of nati(ms iti the last centut|r. Its eiTects have been benefici$il no 
where but in England, where pliilanthrophyt,a branch of the philosophyt 
tempered by a firm^ prudent, and stable government has really ameliorated 
the condition of men in the social state. But in France and Spain where 
these notions were adopted by the ministers, and in Austria, Prussia and 
Sweden where they infected the thfone itself, they only occasioned a re- 
laxation of the bonds of society, a corruption of the public morals, a dimi* 
oution of respect for ancient institutions and with tb(s a loss of national 
spirit and energy. It is remarkable that Catharine II. who maintained an 
intimate correspondence with cotemporaneous philosophers and in her let- 
ters appeared to be their disciple, manifested in her conduct tlie entire 
reverse of their principles and counsels. During this time, this woman, 
who set kings an example, made herself feared and honoured through 
Europe and exalted her subjects to an elevated rank among the nations of 
the world. It is admitting a false and pernicious principle, to believe that 
nations can be regenerated by new constitutions, or that more just and ad- 
vantageous relations can be established by fresh partitions or new distri- 
butions of territory. Combinations of this sort cannot revive publip hap- 
piness. In days of old, before the institution of Christianity, wlien tliere 
was no law of nations or common system of morality, a legislator disco- 
vered truths hidden from th6 vulgar and made them the foundation of his 
legislation, correcting morals by laws. By introducing new forms of 
polity he gave more consistency and power to the state, secured it against 
invasion, bent the inclinations of the people to one particular object and 
extending his regulations even to the common details of life, directed them 
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Every thing prognosticated the ruin of the Ottoman empire. 
Without allies^ without assistance^ relying upon itself alone, 
it had only its own undisciplined and ignorant bands to oppose 
the best troops in Europe. The Turks, however, had the 
boldness to strike the first blow, and Sourarof had the honor 
of repulsing them. They profitted by the forces which they 
had at Oczakof, whose position favoured their plans against 
the south of Rus^, to make an attack on that side. They 
supposed it would be easy to surprise the little fortress of 
Kinbourn"^ and capture it before any succours could reach it. 
The Pacha of Oczakof embarked six • thousand men in shal- 
lops and directed them to land on a little tongue of iSandy 
ground which makes out into the sea at some distance from 



recording t» faSs wisties, like children in leading strings. But all tins was 
only partial : nations were then separated from each other by insurmount-. 
able prejudices , their opinions were contradictory, their diiferences of 
character marked. Now on the contrary every thing tends to unity. There 
is but one religion and this religion is the basis of morality ; this morality 
is again the foundation of opinions, of laws, of manners, of civil and poli- 
tical rights. It regulates the relations of individuals with one another by 
the same principles that it does the concerns of nations ; it is the same for 
tlY, known equally to kings and shepherds ; no man devised it, none can 
change it, for its assistance is not from the earth. This morality draws 
men together ; they resemble each other now, as much as they were disse- 
milar before. They sec a common tie, a common object, and one grand 
rule of conduct, stronger than all the little differences in their usages and 
institutions. Whether the world is divided into great or small states, whe- 
ther these states are circumscribed in this way or in that, whether the 
inhabitants are divided into a greater or less number of classes is all a 
matter unconnected with human happiness or the perfection of the social 
state. Once let morality become universal, bringing with it its inseparable 
companions, humanity, toleration, liberty and peace, and every thing will 
do well : the duty of ^ king will be easy, and politicians and legislators 
become superfluous. 

• Kinbourn is built on a peninsula in front of Oczakof and its position is 
snch that it commands the entrance to the harbour. It was therefore as 
necessary to be taken by the Turks as preserved by the Russians. 
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the forti Souvarof happened to be on this spot \diieh he had 
Tisited to prepare against an attack. Behind the fortress there 
was a body of troops encamped ; orders were given to them 
as well as the garrison of Kinbonrn to throw no ohstaele in- 
the way to hinder the Turks from landing* Persuaded that 
they should find the Russians unprepared/ the Tttl*ks disem-t 
barked from their boats, a great number of which, by order 
iA the commander, returned to 9ezakof for reinforoemi^ita. 
Six thousand then advanced towards tlie town to ean^ it bjri 
assault ^ but the Russians were ready to receive them. At a 
given signal, three regiments of Cossacks issued from the 
camp and a regiment of infantry saUied from the fort and 
impetuously charged the Turks, who were datonished at find- . 
ing themselves attacked, instead of being the assailants. But 
depending on their numbers they stood firin, and a bloody: 
contest commenced, which seemed to threaten the defeat of 
the Russians, notwithstanding their unyielding courage* 
Surrounded by enemies, overwhelmed by numbers, they 
could scarcely keep their ground. The superiority of their 
tactics was at this moment of no service, for every man<Buyre 
was impracticable. Croud was oppoi^ed to croud : the intre- 
pid Souvarof fought in the midst ofhis soldiers sword in hand. 
His horse was killed under him and he himself at last received' 
a musket ball in the shoulder — ^the wound was washed and 
bound up by a Cossack and he returned to the batfle^ His 
aspect, his voice, inspired his sinking troops with fresh cou- 
rage : re-animated by his presence they persisted in the fight, 
until time was afforded to a reinforcement of ten squadrons of 
light dragoons and some infantry who had been sent for by 
Souvarof to arrive upon the field of battle. The cavalry 
decided the contest. The Turks already in confusion were 
not able to sustain the shock of a body of horse, who charged 
them in column without giving the smallest time for prepa- 
ration. ' Flight was impossible and they fought in despair, 
dying bravely on the ground. The few who escaped to the 
water-side, not being able to find their boats, were driven by 
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tke Cosfiraeks into iiie wares^ or cut to pteces on the sbore« 
This loss of the Russians was of eourse considerable and an 
immense number of them were wounded* On the occasion 
of this Tictory^ which was the first in the war^ the te deum 
tnras sidemriiy ehaunted at Petersburg^ and the empress wrote 
with her own hand a flattering letter to Souvarof. This 
iererd ofaeek disgnsled the Turi^s with descents ; but they 
tontinued to cruise around the pebinsuia and occasionally to 
barass it ndtit the cannon of their ves»ds. I'o drive them ofif 
4nd guard against any future surprise> Bouvarof^ Who happily 
doon recovered firom his Wounds caused a battery to be erected 
on the side of tiie peninsula next to Oczc^of. This battery 
tometiine idterwards greatly asliisted the prince of Nassau^ 
Siegen^ eommander of the gaHeys at Nieotaef, in an attack 
Upon the Turkish fleet, which had entered the Linian. The 
prince burned a paH of this fleet, as the squadron of Oczakof 
restrained by the battery of which we are speaking, could 
give them ho assistance. 

During the spring tod p^ of the summer of 1788, the 
Russian fleets under the command of the American Paul 
Jones, and the prince of Nassau, obtained many victories over 
the Turkish fleet of Oczakof. Indeed it was almost entirely 
destroyed, and this misfortune, added to the loss of six thou- 
sand men killed or taken prisoners at Kinboum, who were 
theflow«Pof thfc garrison ofOczakof, had considerably weak- 
ened that place, when prince Potemkin came to besiege it, at 
the head of afonhidable army, on the 29th of August. The 
gairison yet consisted of about thirty thousand men, added 
to which the inhabitants all became soldiers when the town 
was to be defended against theii* most bitter enemies* The 
safety of Ocziakof excited all their 2eal: they justly regarded' 
it as one of the ramparts of the empire and knew that its 
capture would rivet the Russian yoke upon their allies the 
Tartars, whose only communication with Turkey Was through 
Oczakof. This was precisely the reason why Potemkin was 
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80 anxious to reduce it* He was convinced tliat until he wa^ 
master of this fortress^ the possession of the Crimea and of 
the rivers Kuhan and Dniester which he had acquired foe 
flussia» was held by a frail tenure^ and of course the. grand 
operations which he had meditated against the Ottomaii 
empire must be totally relinquished* Every movement ia 
the campaign: was therefore dii'ected with the view to the sieg^ 
of Oczakof^ and hitherto every one had succeeded* On th^ 
left of the grand army^ the generals Grodovitch and Tekeli 
had kept the Kuban Tartars in cheeky and prevented them 
from aiding the Turks on theright> the generals Soltikof and 
Cobourg united^ had taken Choczim the key of Moldavia^ 
and driven back the Turks to the banks of the Danube. la 
the centre, the iVictories of Soiivarof and Nassau had cleared 
the sea of Mussulmen j and general Ribas had lately seized 
mpon the island of Bcrezan at the mouth of the Dnieper^ the 
only shelter which remained for the Turkish vessels carrying, 
succours and supplies to the besieged place. By all these 
successes, Oczakof was entirely surrounded^ and prince 
Potemkin pressed it still more closely with eighty thousand 
men* 
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The prince ordered Souvarof to join him, who instantly left 
Kuibourn and^sumed the command of a corps before Ocza- 
kof. The garrison of this place, finding themselves thrown 
entirely upon their own resources, so far from being intimi-. 
dated were more obstinate in their defence. Occasional sallies 
had been made from the fort since the conuneiiGement of the 
siege and they now continued them with fresh vigour. On 
one of these occasions^ Souvarof rushed forward almost alono 
ii;^ prevent a regiment from flying, which was exceedingly 
pressed by the Turks, and was exposed to a severe and close 
fii^ of musquetry — ^he received a ball in his neck and w^as 
carried from the field. From his repugnance to submit to a 
regular course of medical treatment, the wound .assumed a. 
dangerous appearance and he was obliged to be removed to. 
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Kiitboura : there he was seized with avioleiit fe^r. Erciry 
daj's dressing discorered extraneous substances which 
were neeessary to he removed with excessive pain* 
and this occasioned a oonsiderable ioflanuiiationf The gau« 
grene spread^ and the knife was eonstanfly resorted to. The 
wound at length brought him to the very gates of death, and 
Russia w9s in danger of lamenting the loss of one of her 
bravest defenders es well as most affectionate sons* But th^ 
strength of a vigorous constitution that riots and debauchery 
had never impaired^ ^t last triumphed over the fever, and at 
the end of ^ month be was declared out of danger. But his 
convalescence was long and the surgeons were rigorous in 
accluding every thing relating to military fatigue before ho 
was thoroughly cured. On his bed he heard of the fall of 
Sezakof, which had been taken by his companions on the 6th 
df December after a terrible assault The chagrin of not 
being able to bear apart in this brilliant exploit, would have 
caused his relapse, if it had not been merged in the joy which 
he felt at the triumphs of bis country, 

Intheeiarlypartof 1789, Souvarof, now perfectly restoredf 

aa4e a journey to Petersburg^ He was graciously received 

by the empress, who, as she could .not raise him in military 

nmk, presented with a plume of diamonds for his casque^ j 

having the letter K as a cypher adluding to his exploits at 

Kinbourn, After having spent the winter in the eapitql whose 

Mights could not overcome his regret at being absent from 

the army, he returned to the sicene of action in the fii^t month 

of spring, Jassy was at this timis the head-quarters of 

Potemkin» Souvarof was instructed to take the command 

of a corps of the army which eoyered hi^ operations in Mol* 

davia and co-operate with the prince of Saxe Cobourg the 

Austrian general^ who again assisted the movements of the 

grand army in Servia under field-marshal Laudon. The 

object of the campaign was the conquest , of Belgrade and 

Seryia, then of Wallachia by the Austrians and that of iJoL- 

P 
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dayia and as great a portion of Bulgaria as the season would 
permit^ by the Russians. Neither of these plans succeeded^ 
and the Austrians are perhaps indebted to the Russians and 
Souvarof, for thfe preservation of their army and security erf 
.their own provinces fipom the invasion of the Turks^ 

The spectacle presented by Austria to a contemplative mind 
is exceedingly strange. It is an empire which embraces a 
vast territory and opulent possessions ; whose numerous 
population is composed of robust, brave and loyal people^ 
capable of being made the best soldiers in the world ; whose 
means ,of aggrandizing itself are formidable, and whose 
policy is founded on ambition ; yet there has been a perpetual 
contradiction between its desires and actions ; it has aspired 
periodically to dominion for four centuries and only exposed 
itself to humiliations and danger of dismemberment by neigh'^' 
hours less powerful than itself. This is the part that Austria 
has been acting since the dieath of Charles Y. It has ^icoun* 
tered disastrous wars, sustained bloody defeats and rarely 
obtained success for itself, though generally benefitting by 
the assistance of allies or foreign generals* It did not acquire 
the hundredth part of its territory by force of arms, for policy 
and alliances were the means of augmenting the ancient domi- 
nions of the house of Austria, abd yet this state wished to be 
engaged in every war, to partake in every distribution of 
spoil, to be the master or protector of every surrounding 
nation. It felt its powers and at first always assumed a 
menacing attitude, but soon fell into a sort of lethargy and 
depended upon the force of craft and cunning to extricate 
itself from difficulty. The solution of this strange conduct 
may be found in the phlegm and jealousy which are the basis 
of the Austrian character. Its phlegm serves to conduct to a 
happy issue the negoeiations which contribute to its impor- 
tance ; whilst its jealousy of other nations is the only pas- 
sion which can rouse it, inspiring a constant wish that nothing 
shall transxnre in the world without its assistance^ and that no 
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nation shall exceed it in strength. But the Austrian govern- 
nent unfortunately extends the operation of this sentiment of 
jeaionsy to the agents of its own purposes ; and for fear that 
they should not thoroughly understand its views^ it directs 
every trifling movement Thus the generals are obliged to 
demand fresh instructions in the most insignificant as well as 
the most important transactions* The national sluggishness 
interfering with the issuing as well as the execution of orders^ 
the military operations are consequently destructively slow* 
and in an offensive war their armies are ruined by irreso- 
lution.'*!' In the Isust Turkish war, as well as in all the pre?* 
ceding ones, this defect may be distinctly perceived. The 
Austrians acted with so much frigidity and circumspection^ 
Biatthey always gave the Turks time to assemble or to rally 
after defeats ; and the Turks counting securely upon their so 
doing, never failed to return with obstinacy to the field, and 
often revenged themselves upon the Austrians for the misfor* 
tunes they had experienced at the hands of the Russians* It 
was doubtless the security which they felt when opposed to 
the former and the dread which they entertained of the latter, 
that induced the Turks to turn their attention and efforts 
towards the Austrians, in the campaign of 1789. They were 
even determined to act on the offensive. Since the declaration 
of hostilities their army under Brahilof had been considerably 
augmented, and having learnt that the prince of Cobourg, 
whose corps had been weakened by large detachments, was 
encamped only twelve miles from Forhani with eighteen thou- 
sand men, they marched against him to the number of fifly 
thousand, of whom half were cavalry, to surround and annir 

* As on the other hand their cool indifiTerence does not abandon then^ 
ip bad fortane, they are the most proper troops in Burope for a defensive 
war ; and their extensive country well watered and abounding^ in produc- 
tions of all sorts, and being admh^bly calculated for a defensive war^ 
seems to indicate that the hereditary dominions of the House of Austria 
cannot without Ihe utmost difficulty be brought under the yoke of a 
foreign power. 
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We may now see how politic in every point of view, wa» 
this journey to the Crimea ; which people at that time 
affected to consider as a sort of juggle, by Potemkin* The 
empress and her minister had one common object. They 
both knew the advantage that would accrue to Russia, from 
the possession of the Crimea, in thie event of a war with Tup- 
key. They both wished to re-commence a war with this 
power 5 because they were certain that it would be a glorious 
one, and because they hoped to attain the grand object oi 
subverting the empire of Constantinople. They were both^ 
in fine, persuaded, that although it might be a; cause of 
exciting the jealousy and hostility of the Turks, yet it would 
carry a show a/* astentatian to resiM thevf^ in provinces which 
ihey had not yidded witlunU tremblingf and the loss of which 
they regretted every day. This was precisely the result. 
The empress had scarcely i*etumed to Petersburg, whei'e ^i6 
a^ived in the latter part of July, when the Divan often 
having remonstrated and demanded explanations from tlie 
Russian minister at Constantinople without waiting for thfe 
reply of the cabinet of Petersburg, but inflamed with a desire 
of vengeance, declared war against Russia, and impxisone4 
her minister in the Seven Towers. This happened on the 
iSth of August, 1787. J 

Souvarof had followed the empress to Cherson, while she 
was in the Crimea-^as she returned he preceded her. By the 
instructions of Potemkin he repaired to Pultowa in the 
Ukraine, to assemble a corps of the army, which, as the 
empress passed through the town, exhibited an exact repre- 
sentation of that celebrated battle, in which Sweden, through 
ti»e folly of her monarch, lost perhaps for ever, her influence 
in the affairs of Europe, whilst Russia, through the sagacity 
of hers, laid the foundation of that power, which sixty years 
afterwards astonished the world. At Pultowa Souvarof 
took leave of the empress, and received from her a box 
enriched with diamonds, as a testimonial of her gratification. 
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. He then proceeded to pass some time with Potemkin^ at an 
estate whieh the latter had purchased from Prince Lubomirs- 
ki, on the frontiers of Poland. Here they concerted at their 
leisure the plans of the war* Potemkin had received the 
command of all the Russian forces^ that there might be no 
impediment to the execution of his vast projects ; and he felt 
the necessity of being assisted by generals of the temper of 
Souvarof. The Turks were at this time . in the possession of 
Oczakof, where they had a considerable fleet. It was easy to 
^resee that they would sally forth from this place^ insult the 
eoast of the Crimea, harass it by attempting descents, and 
endeavour to revive the party which supported their cause* 
Potemkin resolved to lay siege to this f orti'css in the ensuing 
campaign, after having driven the Turkish armies, by ma- 
noeuvres and battles, from the vicinity of the place and from 
tlie banks of the Danube. But as it was necessary to protect 
the town of Cherson and fortress of Kinbourn, as thesd 
places covered the Crimea^ and as the whole maritime force of 
the Russians was there assembled^ Potemkin induced the em-. 
press to entrust their defence to Souvarof. He accordingly 
set out in the latter part of August, to assume the direction of 
the troops who were collected about Chersont 

Each of the two empires evinced by its preparations, the 
deep interest which it had in the event of the approaching 
struggle. Turkey did not conceal her intention of de^troying 
Russia ; nor did Russia less unhesitatingly avow that her 
object was to crush her enemy, and buUd up her own glory on 
the ruins. According to established usage each published a 
manifesto, in support of the justice of its cause. Both 
abounded with the common complaints. Russia accused 
Turkey of seeking to elude the last treaty \ whilst Turkey 
with more justice ailedged, that Russia violated every ai'ticle 
of it every day. It was not the pen, however, that could 
decide the dispute. These insignificant pieces, fit only to 

amuse the loungers of the two capitol«,are not at the preset 

N 
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We may now sec how politic in every point of view, was 
this journey to the Crimea ; which people at that time 
affected to consider as a sort of juggle, by Potemkin. The 
empress and her minister had one common object* They 
both knew tlie advantage that would accrue to Russda, from 
the possession of the Crimea, in the event of a war with Tur* 
key. They both wished to re-commence a war with this 
power ; because they were certain that it would be a glorious 
one, and because they hoped to attain the grand object of 
subverting the empire of Constantinople. They were both^ 
in fine, persuaded, that although it might be a cause of 
exciting the jealousy and hostility of the Turks, yet it W9uld 
carry a show a/* astentoHan to resist them inproviitces wMck 
they had not yidded withotU tremblingf and the loss of whiek 
they regretted every day. This was precisely the res^ilt. 
The empress had scarcely i*etumed to Petersburg, whei^e i^ie 
a^rrived in the latter part of July, when the Divan oftei^ 
having remonstrated and demanded explanations from tbe 
Russian minister at Constantinople without waiting for tb/b 
reply of the cabinet of Petersburg, but inflamed with a desire 
of vengeance, declared war against Russia, and imprisoned 
her minister in the Seven Towers* This happened on the 
iSth of August, 1787* > 

Sottvarof had followed the empress to Cherson, while she 
was in the Crimea— *as she returned he preceded her. By the 
instructions of Potemkin he repaired to Pultowa in the 
Ukraine, to assemble a corps of tlic army, which, as the 
empress passed tbroug!i the town, exhibited an exact repre- 
sentation of that celebrated battle, in which Sweden, through 
the folly of her monarch, lost perhaps for ever, her influence 
in the afikirs of Europe, whilst Russia, through the sagacity 
of hers, laid the foundation of that power, which sixty years 
afterwards astonished the world. At Pultowa Souvarof 
tool^ leave of the empress, and received from her a box 
enriched with diamonds, as a testimonial of her gratification. 
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. He then proceeded to pass some time with Potemkin, at an 
estate whieh the latter had purchased from Prince Lubomirs*- 
ki, on the frontiers of Poland. Here they concerted at their 
leisicre the plans of the war. Potemkin had received the 
command of all the Russian forces^ that there might be no 
impediment to the execution of his vast projects ; and he felt 
the necessity of being assisted by generals of the temper of 
Souvarof. The Turks were at this time . in the possession of 
Oczakof^ where they had a considerable fleet. It was easy to 
fpresee that they would sally forth from this place> insult the 
i^ast of the Crimea^ harass it by attempting descents^ and 
endeavour to revive the party which supported their cause* 
Potemkin resolved to lay siege to this forti'ess in the ensuing 
campaign^ after having driven the Turkish armies, by ma- 
noeuvres and battles, from the vicinity of the place and from 
the ba^s of the Danube. But as it was necessary to protect 
the town of Cherson and fortress of Kinbourn, as these 
places covered the Crimea^ and as the whole maritime force of 
the Russians was there assembled, Potemkin induced the em-. 
press to entrust their defence to Souvarof. He accordingly 
set out in the latter part of August, to assume the direction of 
the troops who were collected about Cherson, 

Each of the two empires evinced by its preparations, the 
deep interest which it had in. the event of the approaching 
struggle. Turkey did not conceal her intention of de^troyin^ 
Russia; nor did Russia less unhesitatingly avow that her 
object was to crush her enemy, and build up her own glory on 
the ruins. According to established usage each published a 
manifesto, in support of the justice of its cause. Both 
abounded with the common complaints. Russia accused 
Turkey of seeking to elude the last treaty ; whilst Turkey* 
with more justice alledged, that Russia violated every ailicle 
of it every day. It was not the pen, however, that could 
decide the dispute. These insignific^,nt pieces, fit only to 

amuse the loungers of the two capitols, su*e not aithe pres^ht 

N 
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t6 call in his advftneed guard. Aaif he had a presentiment of tiie^ 
approaehinj^ triamphySouvarof only replied, *^ I am coming J* 
lu an hour afterwards his army was on the march* His 
expedition was as great as naual, and at the end of two days 
he, joined Cobourg who was much gratified at seeing hini« 
The rapidity of the marches of Souvarof always led h]» 
antagonists into error. Perhaps if the Turks had known 
that he had united his forees to the AustrianSf they would havii 
renounced their project of attacking them. So far from giving 
it up, however, they reached the river Rymnik four miles from 
tiie place where Cobourg w$3 encamped, with inore alacriiy 
than could have been expected. 

After having reconnoitred the position of the enemy, Sou« 
Tarof decided that he ought to be attacked, and he induced 
Cobourg to adopt the same opinion, for the latter wis fuH of 
confidence when he had the intrepid Russian by his side. I( 
is remarkable that the Russian general acted with the Aus-* 
trian soldiers just as if they were his own, and inspired them 
with an energy which is no where to be seen in their ordinary 
transactions* The same phenomenon occurred afterwards in 
Italy. We must conclude from this, that the Austrian soldier 
is not deficient in warmth and resolution of soul, but that the 
fault lies in the officers, who in the lower grades have no 
patriotism or zeal for the glory of their sovereign, and in the 
higher grades are too much restrained and kept in cheek by 
the jealous temper of the cabinet. 

The first 6are of the Turks before the commencement of 
offensive operations, had been to fortify their camp, in which 
they intended to deposit all their baggage, stores and heavy 
artillery, in order that their march might be as little encnm<p 
faered as possible. This was one of the reasons which induced 
Souvarof to decide upon attacking them, in which case, he 
would also have the advantage of surprising them before the 
comptetion of their works, while every thing was in a stato of 
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#sorder. On the <2ist of September^ towairds the elose of th« 
day^ the allied army was put in motion and advaneed towards 
liie Rymna, on the other sideof which^ between that river and 
the Rymnik the Turks wer^ eneamped^ having in front th# 
Tillage of Boseha whieh they had furnished with artillery^ 
and on their right an extensive wood^ rather thick, where they 
bad begun to erect fortifications and where their heavy ai-til* 
lery was posted. The Austrians and Russians crossed the 
river without pontoons as it was not deep. They then 
advanced in the most profound silence, — the order of battle 
differed a little from that of Forhani^for the Russians^; when 
they arrived, had naturally taken thdr station on the left. The 
Austrians formed the centre and right wing— the infantry of 
each was formed in small square battalions, as this size ena- 
bled them to move with greater facility, and allowed room for 
the cavalry to pass between the intervals. Experience had 
pointed out this disposition of the troops as the best to resist 
the impetuosity of the Turkish cavalry. The invention of it 
is attributed to marshal Munich, who at the same tim^ 
surrounded the squares with a sort of chevaux-de-frise ; but 
since the Russians, in imitation of the rest of the European 
troops, had raised the regularity of their fire and the fabric 
cation of their arms to a higher state of perfection, the 
eheva,ux-de-frise were rejected as supc^uous from . the 
embarrassment they produced- 

Owing to their negligence in not sending out patroles, the 

Turks were a long time without the least suspicion of the 

approach of the allied anny. A Russian lieutenant sent out 

on a reconnoitering party, at last fell in with an advaneed 

guard of the Turks who made him prisoner : they carried him 

to the grand Vizier, who refused to believe his assertion, that 

Souvarof was with the Austrians* " It must be another 

general of that name," said he, ^^ Souvarof died of bis wounds 

at Kinbourn/' He was soon however, convinced of the con* 

trary x the Russians soon after attacked his advanced guard, 

P 
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and ill (k8pite4)f the artillery^ irapldljr chased the Tinrk&fj»>ia 
many of the hiUss over whkh their imiaejEise ajmiy extended^ 
IMsorder began to preyail, and Mter a short resiBtanee th^ 
scattered troops sought refuge in the middle <^ their eamjp^ 
The Turks saoa diseoyered how sm^U a niuaber of men thej 
had to oppose and resolved to surroiiiid and overwhelm th^ 
Russians. Fifteen thousand chosen cavatry were detached 
for this purpose from the centre^ where the grand Vizier ha# 
stationed himself. Uappily howe^f er^ the army of Coboui^ 
had at this time joined Sottvarof« The Austrian artiUeiy mad^ 
such dreadful havoc among the Turkish cavalry 1^ ikeg 
retired with predpitatioti. 

The allied army now approached the corps commanded by 
the grand Vizier in person. Supposing that his movementar 
were covered by the village of Boscha and that his right 
flank . was secure, he brou^t all his disposable force against 
the Austrians and charged them impetuously, but they 
sustained the shock with heroic firmness ; they lost not an 
inch of ground ; and the good reception of the infantry having 
prevented the Turkish cavalry from breaking their battaliojis^ 
this cavalry suiTered excessively from the fire of Austrian 
artillery and musquetry^ as every shot had its efiect. 

In tlie mean time Souvarof, by a bold and rapid movement 
had turned the village of Boscha. He had separated the 
Turks who occupied it from the main body, and rendered 
useless the formidable train of artillery which had been 
collected in this place. On his entrance into the plain, the 
Turks already intimidated by the Austrians, fled before him 
andpi'ccipitatcd themselves into the wood on which the right 
of their camp rested. Souvarof saw that it was necessary 
to force this hist asylum and that then the victoiy would be 
complete. After having requested the prince of Cobourg to 
incline gradually towards him to second this attack, ho 
marched directly to the wood where the TuiHks thought 
themselves secure. 
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The infentrjr fonihed in many colnmns arid animated by the 
presence and roiee of their general^ advanced witii rapid 
steps to the entrenched front df the wood to earry it by 
assault. '< My friends/' exclaimed the inti-epid Souvarof to 
Ms soldiers, ^ look not at the eyes of your enemy, look at 
his breast ; it is th»*e that your bay okiet must rest/' As his 
intenti^Mi was not to lead his tro6|is to be massacred^ he bad 
ordeired tihe cavalry to assist the altadc, to pass through the 
tst^rvals b^ttreen the columns of infantry, and whilst tJio 
Tuf4cs were Mgaged in repulsing the infantry, to penetrate 
itfto the wood ^N)ugh the accessible parts of the entrench- 
ments and scatter terror and deatii among the enemy* It 
was practicable to execute this order, because in many places 
there were only sketches and outlines of entrenchments, and 
V^hittd the wood the view was open. The Austrians had, 
meanwhile, become united to them by having marched 
obliquely to the left* The simultaneous attack of the two 
armies was made with vigour. The Turks in confusion in 
the wood, being unsupported by any troops who could harass 
the flank or rear of their enemy were defeated in about an 
hour* The carns^ that ensued was horrible, for it was 
not attempted to be stopped, as it was necessary to diminish 
this swarm of enemies, who would otherwise soon return to 
the combat. The pursuit of the Russians was checked at last 
only by the multitude of the dead and dying, the artillery, 
ammunition and baggage waggons whicH filled the road. 
The grand Vizier attempted in vain to rally his soldiers ^ 
they were deaf to his voice, and his exh>ortations would perhaps 
luvoe been, Jatal to men, gcrtemtd only by feaTf if he had not 
fled himself and predpitately crossed the Rymnik, aban- 
doning his camp to the conqueror — ^tlie booty was immense. 
Tlie Turks lost ten or twehx thousand men killed or drowned 
in the Rymnik, besides their camp, their baggage and their 
cannon. The number of wounded was prodigious. The rest 
of the army was driven fiar away. In this action the Turkish 
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army consisted of a hundred and ten thonaand, while the. 
Russians and Austrians together, amounted to no morethas 
thirty thousand. 

As the corps of Souvarof and Cobourg were not intended 
to perform operations depending upon themselves alone, but 
were on the contrary, subordinate to the views of their 
respective principal armies, the consequences of their bril- 
liant victory were eonfined, as to tiiem, to the important 
advantage which they obtained on the field of battlew They 
separated at the end of a few days ; Souvarof resumed hiB 
position at Berlat and Cobourg his at Forhani* The neces- 
sity of subduing the fortified places held by the Turks on this 
side of the Danube, thus progressing with certainty to the 
conquest of the Ottoman em^re, was the circumstance which 
occasioned sieges to be the principal operations of this 
campaign."*^ Biit the victory obtained by the two generals 
was followed, as to this point, by the most important conse- 
quences. On the reception of the intelligence, communi* 

* Perhaps it will he said, tbat [they might have left these towns in the rear 
and marched their^armies rapdly into the heart of the coantiy, in which case^ 
as these places would be in some measure isolated, they would be obliged to 
Surrender. But this plan of operations is not practicable in Turkey. In this 
uncultivated country, where subsistence is difficult to be procured, and where 
the roads are sO detestable that carriages move slowly and with difficulty, 
fortified towns are necessary for magazines and places of deposit in which all 
that is indispensable to the existence of an army may be safely stored. Besides 
the Turks had provided numerous stores and immense garrisons for their 
ibiljiied places, so that it was as dangerous for the Rossians to leafe them in 
the rear, as it was to venture vnHh slender means of subsistence to send strong 
luimes into the interior. As degenerate as the Turks are, their country is 
not as easily conquered as is generally supposed. It is on the contrary, admir- 
ably defended by the nature of the soil and character of the people.) The 
plan of intrigue and corruption which the Russians have resorted to for \pany 
years past, wiU conduet them to the end in view with more certainty Ithan 
force of arms. But to the eyes of posterity it will not appear so honourable, 
norwiU it meet vnHih equal approbKtion. 
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ctfdng the aecount of fhe disaster of their army, the Turkish 
garrisons of Beader and Belgrade capitulated ; the first to 
prince Potemkin^ the second to the Austrian field-marshal 
Laudon. 

The glorious exploit of Souvarof was duly appreciated«r 
The empress gave him the surname of I^mnikski^ as tlie 
battle was fought near the Bymnik. She presented him with 
a splendid sword and with a branch, of artificial laurel 
somposed of diunonds^ having upon it these words, ^^ to the 
conqueror of the grand Vizier." She conferred upon him 
the title of count of the Russian empire ; and prince Pot^aikin, 
in the capacity of minister of war, sent him on the part of his 
sovereign, the girand military order of St. Geoi-ge.* The 
.emperor Joseph advanced him to the dignity of count of 
the empire of Germany. The presents of the two sovereigns 
were accompaniied by the most flattering letters. The em* 
press distributed rewards in profusion through all the corps of 
Souvarof. 

The troops were soon afterwards plaoed in winter-quarters. 
The ' count Souvarof did not quit his army, but spent the 
season atBerlat. In the month of April, 1790, the prince of 
Cobourg who had cantoned his troops in Wallachia assembled 
them, upon hearing that the efforts of the Turks would be 
directed principally against Bucharest, where he had 
established his head-quarters. The destination of the 
count was, as in the preceding year,^to assist the Austrians, 
watch the motions of the Turks and in^event them from send- 

* This order is not conferred according to the time of service, but only for 
great actions. Long-tried bravery will entitle a soldier to the small cross ; but 
the gruid cross is conferred only for the capture of an important place, or the 
gaining of a battle. Catharine was by no means prodigal of this favour, as 
the battle of Forbani and the other exploits of Souvarof had not entitled him 
to it. Potemkin, &vourite as he was, did not obtain it until the capture of 
Oczak^. 
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mg sueeourd to the b^ie|;ed. places* He ha4 already ialkxm 
me^ures to effect this object and directed the movements of 
his troops on their looming out of winter^quarters, when thci 
policy of Austria underwent a, radical change, by the death 
of Joseph II. and accession of his brother Leopold II. formerly 
^nd duke of Tuscany. This wise prince would have been 
pacific from calculation and necesi^tyy evmi if he had nol 
been so by nature^ had he examined the situation in wUeh hid 
brother had left the inheritance of their House. Brabant was 
in open insurrection ; Bohemia was murmuring loudly 9 
Austria wsii dissatisfied } the army had been diminished ono 
half in the war with the Turks, and the finances wero 
exhausted* The revolution already b^gitn in France had 
deprived Joseph of the assistance of this kingdom, and the 
intimacy of his connexion with the old government made him 
for this very reason an enemy of the new. Prussia saw with 
discontent the progress of the two imperial courts in the 
Turkish war, and had it in her power to become a dangerous 
enemy to Austria, as her army and treasury were in a good 
condition. England was as little satisfied as Prussia and had 
^ thousand ways of inflictii^ the most serious wounds upon 
Jthe Austrian commerce. In this state of things Leopold could 
^otdo otherwise than wish for peace'; he did not hesitate 
therefoi^ to susiiend the hostile movements of his troops, and 
he opened negotiations which were soon followed by a 
definitive peace. 



The absence of the Austrians, the immense losses that the 
Turks had experienced, which prevented them firom showing 
themselves in the field, and the losses of the Russians, whieh 
were so heavy as not to permit them to profit by the despon- 
dency and weakness of their adversary, all contributed to 
render the campaign of 1790 imbecile and languishing. For 
seven months Potcmkin had been besieging Ismahil^"^ and this 

* Ismahil is situated on ^e of the moaths of tbe Danube. Its {1091(1911 
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tltvoBg place remained as firm as it was the first day. The 
j^airison was numeiroius and amply provided with stores. 
The Turks justty regarded this place as the last bulwark of 
thw empire on that sidej and patriotism^ religion, honour and 
int^rent all united in ferb»ying them to surrender this impor- 
tent post and in indueing them to conform to the instructions 
of the sultan who had formally commanded them never to give 
up Ismahil. The autumn had now passed away and all the 
altempto of the Russians to obtain possession had been 
thwarted by the Turkish garrison. The Russian troops were 
dkm^io retire into winter-quarters when Souvarof suddenly 
received orders from Petemkin to move to Ismahil with Ids 
corps of the army, and uniting it to the besiegers to reduce 
flie fortress at every hazard.* 

Tlie count who was at Galaz, prepared instantly to obey. 
He set out with his detachment, passed thePruth, and whUst 
he was advancing towards Ismahil, sent orders to the difierent 

and importance both in war and commerce, concurred in adding interest to 
its capture in- a double point of view ; both as to its own consequence, and 
the opening which it would command into the interior of the Turkish empire, 
of which it is one of the keys. Its girrison, strengthened by those of 
Bender and Akermann and the remnant of the troops defeated at Rymnik 
was a perfect army. 

* It is said that a woman in amity with Potemkin (who was at Bender, 
living like an oriental satrap) predicted to him, after an examination of the 
map, thathe would be master of Ismahil in three months ; and that Potemkin 
a little piqued, replied that he had a more certain way of succeeding, and that 
he immediately issued an order to Souvarof to take the place in three d«ys. 
This jstory oH the map may be true without its having decided the sudden 
resolution of Potemkin. The fact was, that it was highly necesssary for the 
glory of the Russian armies to terminate the campaign with a brilliant 
achievement, and as the Austrians were no longer parties to the war against 
the Turks, the reduction of Ismahil was a matter of imperious necessity. If 
they Had waited until the ensuing campaign, the Turks, who would have been 
able to turn the whole of their attention te this feitress naturally stren «;, would 
hare rendered it impregnable. 
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corps stationed in the vicinity of that place to approach anil 
join him. The same injunction was given to general Ribas^ 
who commanded the Russian flotilla at the mouth of the 
Danube. The latter took possession of an island in front of 
Ismahil from which he prodigiously annoyed the town by 
the fire of his fleet and powerfully seconded the operations 
of the army on land. To conform to the orders of Potemkin 
and the views of the empress, and accommodating his plans to 
the lateness of the season, which would not allow him to con- 
duct a siege by rule, Souvarof made every arrangement for an 
assault, as soon as he had collected his forces, which amounted 
to thirty.five or forty thousand men. He began by encou- 
raging his soldiers and familiarizing them to, the idea of 
mounting those untouched walls, which presented apparently 
no vulnerable point, and which were defended by a garrison as 
numerous as the besieging army. Souvarof exalted the 
temper of his troops by appealing to their feelings of honour, 
by seasoning his discourse with sallies of sprightliness which 
inspired them with gaiety and confidence, and by calling up 
to their recollection the rewards that attended the brave and 
the chastisement and disgrace with which cowards would be 
overtaken. This moral feeling of the soldiers could alone 
decide the issue of a contest where military science was 
useless. At the voice of their general, the Russians suffered 
present hardships with patience and looked forward with 
fearlessness to those that were to come. The endurance of 
, hunger and cold was among their calamities. *< My friends,*' 
said Souvarof to them, ^^ provisions are dear, we are falling 
short ; the merry fellows shut up there (pointing to Ismahil) 
are rolling in plejity : let us go and take it from them.'' The 
soldiers answei*ed with loud huzzas. 

"Whilst the fascines and ladders were preparing and the 
troops in a state of training, Souvarof, to deceive the enemy 
and conceal his real project, erected batteries before tlie place 
5ind seemed to evince an intention of commencing regular 
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workjs. When every thing was ready^ on the 9th of Deeem- 
ber he summoned the pacha who commanded in Ismahil tq 
surrender the place : the pacha in reply, advised the Russians 
to retire and not expose themselves to the inclemency of tho 
season. On the following day the count sent another summons 
to which the pacha replied ^^ that the Danube should stop its 
course and the heavens bend to the earth, sooner than 
Ismahil would surrender to the Russians/' The count imme- 
diately sent word to the pacha that if the white flag was not 
hung out that very day^ he pledged his honour that the place 
would betaken by assault, and the garrison put to the sword. 
To this menace, the pacha preserved a disdainful silenceT 
Souvarofthen assembled his generals witli a great number of 
oflScers, and declared his purpose, adding that the execution 
of it could be no longer delayed : he expatiated on their past 
exploits, the glory with which they would cover themselves in 
the present war, and the just contempt in which they might 
kold their enemies. He enjoined them to repeat his words to 
the soldiers, and to inform them that tlie approaching night 
was fixed on for the attack* 

Accordingly on the 11th, at 3 o'clock in the moraing, a 
musket was fired from the tent of the general ; it was the 
signal to prepare for the assault. 

• « 

At 4 a second musket was fired ; it was the signal to 
fornu 

A third was fired at 5 o'clock ; it was the signal to march. 

In an instant the whole army was in motion in six columns. 
The fleet commanded by rear admiral Ribas and formed in 
three lines, approached the town at the same time. Three of 
the columns who were to attack by land were under the orders 
of lieutenant-general Potemkin, a cousin of ^the favourite. 

The three others were commanded by lieutenant-general 

Q 
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Sanroilof. Souvarof was in the centre to observe And direct 
the movements of alL As the number of infantry Was not 
sufficient^ Souvarof dismounted twelve thousand Cossacks, 
who were employed in this expedition* Eight thousand (five 
thousand of whom were newly raised levies) were dispersed 
among the fourth and fifth columns ; the other foiir thousand 
were on board the fleet. Many strangers of distiiictioii were 
with the fleet f among them were the prince de Ligne, t]i6 
count de Laugeron and the duke de Fronsae, afterwards dul^e 
de Richlieu. The two latter, who were French colonels, 
iiustained in this assault the glory and reputation of their 
ancestors and nation* 

The 'different columns approached the town in the best 
order, for the Turks permitted them to advance* But when 
they arrived at the distance of a hundred and twenty yardsr 
from the place, they were saluted with a general discharge rf 
grape-shot. ^This made dreadful slaughter amoiig them, but 
did not stop their march. In spite of the fire of the Turkic 
they arrived at the banks of the dilch, which was filled with 
water, threw in their fascineS) crossed it and reached the foot 
o( the rampart : the cannon of the fortress was now useless* 
The Russians planted their ladders against the rampart^ 
mutually assisted each other, and aiding themselves by thd 
means c^ their bayonets which they stuck into the interstices 
Jbetween the stones of the wall, they mounted with a fiefceness 
and intrepidity which intimidated the Turks and made them 
strike at random.* The second column, commanded by 

* Isroahil had only a plain circumference of wall as a fortifieation, without 
any projecting angles from which the outside of ihe wall could be rak6d« Had it 
been constructed in this form we can easily iftiagln^that it could not have been 
taken by assault or in any other way than by making ngolar approaches and 
ejecting heavy batteries. Fortified places in the modem art of war cannot be 
tedaeed without the assistance of science^ and are thetefors, whaterar may hm 
««d against them* the true delpnce of ft country^ They will always stop the 
prp^r^s of an invading army^ when they are conuoanded by men of spirit. 
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oa^jor-general Lasey^ was upon the rampart at half after 5 
o'clock; and at 6, the first and third had also succeeded in 
mounting it* Tlie sixths coiomanded by major-general 
Kutusof and composed like the three former of veteran troops, 
WQuld have attained their object in the same space of time, 
but it was obliged to assist the fourth and fifths which were 
formed of raw Cossacks badly armed and equipped. 
Besides they were most of them young men by no means 
robusti who having never been in an engagement, were cut 
to pieces in the ditch by the sabres of the Turks* Having 
obtained an advantage, the Turks had sallied out and killed 
fi great number of them, already thrown into confusion* A 
part of the sixth column ran to their relief and after a terrible 
combat beat back the Turks and enabled their discomfited 
Mends to renew the assault* The second attack of the 
Cossacks was more successful than the first* At 8 p^clock, 
all the columns were firmly fixed upon the rampart* Those on 
the side of the water had likewise forced the barriers and 
f^ained a footing in the place. 

A novel kind of warfare now commenced, peculiar to the 
wars between the Russians and Turks, where national hatred 
is strongly shewn by both parties* The Russians experienced 
within the walls of Ismahil a more^ obstinate resistance than 
they had yet felt* They were obliged tp gain ground inch by 
inch. The Turks defended themselves desperately in tlie 
i^treetd and in the houses* Even the women armed with 
pbignards mingled in the ranks, and many a robust soldier 
received his death from their delicate bands* The fury of 
the Turks was so great, that the Russians were detained till 
noon* They arrived at last over heaps of bodies and through 
streams of blood to the centre of the town, and thought their 
enemies entirely subdued ; but in the principal square they 
found a body of the Tartars of the Crimea, commanded by a 
brother of the last Khan, who could not be vanquished untO 
^very man of them was kiUed* At two o'clock the Russians 
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wei-e completely masters of the place. The (governing pacha 
was dead ; nearly all the generals and three-fourths of the 
garrison had experienced a similar fate. Souvarof ordered 
the cavalry to enter and scour the streets, that all resistance 
which despair might yet create should be utterly crushed. At 
4 o'clock the carnage had ceased, after prodigies of valour on 
both sides. But according to promise the town was given up 
to pillage for three days, and as this could not take place with* 
• out occasionally renewing the scenes of slaughter, a multitude 
of the inhabitants became victims to the cupidity of the 
soldiery. 

The first care of the count after having taken the neces- 
sary precautions for the security of the place, was to return 
solemn thanks to the Almighty for his brilliant victory. Im- 
^ mediately after the assault he despatched a courier to the 
\ empress with this message, ** The haughty Ismahil is at your 
j feet.'' To Fotemkin he wrote, " The Russian flag is waving 
on the ramparts of Ismahil." These accounts written in the 
manner of Turenne, prove how much the fierce and haughty 
mind of Souvarof disdained to expatiate upon his own bravery, 
and how firmly he relied upon his real merit. He reviewed 
his army in form, related every act of courage, returned 
thanks to his brave troops, and promised them a more solid 
reward than thanks when their sovereign should be acquainted 
with their determined conduct. 

It appep.rs fron) the official details whicti th e count trans- 
mitted to his court a few days after the' assault, that the loss 
of the Turks amounted to thirty-three thousand men, killed 
or mortally wounded. Besides this, the Russians took ten 
thousand prisoners, among whom were a number of eminent 
personages. The Russians had two thousand killed and two 
thousand five hundred wounded. 

^l^, thousand women and children and two thousand chiia- * 
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tlans of Moldavia ^d Armenia^ were carried away from \ 
Ismahil to augment the population of the Russian empire. 
They found in the place twp hundred and thirty-two pieces of 
cannon, and an immense quantity of provisions and military 
stores. They obtained possession, moreover, of ten thousand' } 
horses, almost all of high blood. In a word, the wealth of 
Ismahil was estimated at moi*e than sixteen millions of rou> 
bles. Faithful to his principles, Souvarof . gave a strict 
account of every thing that escaped the rapacity of the plun- 
derers and reserved nothing for himselfl^ 

When this inventory was finished, he made the necessary 
dispositions for the departure of the troops and removal of 
the prisoners. Previously, however, to their removal, he 
employed them in clearing the streets of the town and throw- 

* As Souvarof began to be celebrated throughout Europe just as the 
revolution broke out in France, and as the noble and loyal warrior declared 
himself firmly opposed to the principles of the revolutionists* it is amusing , 
to contemplate the rage of their writers against him. If we credit their 
account, he was a barbarian, a camiibal with the manners of a Calmuck*. 
who obtained his victories merely by a profusion of blood. They say that 
he was guilty of so many criielties at Ismahil that he received the appel- 
lation of Muky IsmakU, in allusion to Muley the emperor of Morocco, the 
most cruel of men. But we should like to hear their reply, if they were 
asked to relate some instances of his cruelty. What ! is a general cruel ' 
because, to excite his troops to perform an action requiring almost super* 
natural courage, he promises them the plunder of a town, and keeps hit 
word .? I^ he crUel because he cannot, in an instant, arrest the fury of his 
soldiers against an enemy who had just exposed them to a thousand dan- 
gers ? To whom can such idle tales be told ? Not to military men ; not to 
men acquainted with the history of all ages ; not to philosophers. AU 
the^e will tell you that war is a scourge, and that if there is any way to 
alleviate its horrors, it is by carr)'ing it on with energy. This cruel savage, • 
this Tartar had really a thousand good traits of character. He treated his 
prisoners with . humanity ; he was adored by his soldiers ; he was religious, 
frank, honest, magnanimous and above all, disinterested. But he 
had one inexpiable fault ; he despised the new constitutious and new men 
of Poland and of France. 
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ing the dead bodies into the Danube. General Kutudof va$ 
appointed by the count to the situation of go vernor of Ismahil^ 
and three regiments of infantry with four of Cossacks were 
left to defend it. He then returned to Gaiaz to place his army 
In winter*>quarters^ after which he repaired to Petersburg, to 
enjoy his triuipphs^ where he ^;*ive^ in the month of Jantt« 

ary>i7£ri. 

Jtis easy to ima^nethe reception which he met with from 
the empress. Some days after his arrival, he was appointed 
lieutenant-colonel of the regiment of guards of Preabojenski, 
qt whickthe sovereign is colonel by an article in the const!* 
tution of the empire. She caused medals of silver and gold 
to be struck, in memory of the important victory obtained by 
hei* arms^ under the guidance of Souvarof. 

■ 

This success was the last that Souvarof w*as to obtain from 
the Turks. Although the war had been continued without 
interruption during the year 1790, negotiations had not been 
intermitted for a moment. In 1791 they were renewed. 
The loss of Ismahil made the Turks more tractable and 
might, have had some influence in extending the pretensions of 
the Russians. But the most brilliant success is* often an 
obstacle to the attainment of further advantages, from the 
high price at which it is purchased. The Rufisians desired 
peace no less than the Turks. We have seen the point of view 
in which the other powers of Europe beheld this contest. It 
was time that it should cease. The new position in which 
£urope was placed, and the losses of men and money expe- 
rienced by Russia, loudly demanded that an end should be 
put to the war. In vain Potemkin, who had been the most ^ 
ardent promoter of the war, resisted the plans of peace $ in 
vain the Russians in the early part of 1791 obtained consider* 
able advantages over the Turks, under Kutusof and Repnin^ 
in Bulgaria and Gh)dovitch in the Kuban. In spite of these 
'apparent obstacles to peace^ the necessity of things was victo- ^. 
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rlous. Th6 most reluetant wefe obliged to yield to pnblie 
opinion^ now no longer dazzled by successful battles. Catha<» 
rine partook of the feelings of her subjects. She was exces- 
sively irritated against Poland^ und meditating the demolition 
of that kingdom^ she Wished to have the whole strength of 
the empire at her disposal to effect tluS conquest. Just at this 
time Potemkin died, and the last obstacle 'to peace was 
removed. The preliminaries having been signed by prince 
Repnin and the grand vizier Tuzuf, peace was definitively 
concluded at Jassy in December^ 1794. 

l^y this treaty the Kub^n, the Crimea^ Oczakof and the 
territory to the Dniester were yielded for ever to Russia ; so 
tbat she added to her dominions all that formerly composed 
little Tartary, This was doubtless an iil^mense acquisition^ 
but it was nothing when compared with the hopes and preten* 
sions which Russia had declared ^t the commencement of the 
war^ The Dniester was very far fh>m Constantinople, It 
would even have required as great exertions to extend the 
sway of fi^ussia to the Danube, as it ha,d done to extend it to 
the Dniester. And after being established upon the Danube 
they would be masters of but a small portion of their course ; 
for they would see an immense country before th^m to 
traverse, before they could arrive at the capitol of the Turk-* 
ish empire. They would have been obliged to l^ave on their 
right a larg^ extent of territory which did not acknowledge 
their supremacy, and they would sei^ before them from Con-^ 
stantinople to the Morea an extended and broken country, 
difficult of access, where their adversaries could have opposed 
a formidable resistance, as the Russian line of operations 
would have been inconveniently long. When to these military 
impediments we add the moral obstacles which a difference of 
national character and a hatred always generated in the 
minds oif a conquered people, would have created ; when we 
consider the diligence with which the other powers of Europe 
would have thwarted tbeview9 of Russia upou Con^t^ti-^^ 
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nople^ we may be permitted to doubt whether Rttsm eould 
bare maintained her ascendancy . in this celebrated ci^. 
Constantinople was built by a man of uncommon genius^n 
the most beautiful and advantageous situation in the worlds 
to be the capital of a great enipir e. It has*always been such^ 
it is such at present^ and according to all calculation, it will 
always remain so. We might perhaps affirm for a number of 
reasons, that the day is not far distant when it will assume a 
prouder station in the estimation of the world than any that 
it has heretofore occupied* Constantinople never wilbbethe 
modest capital of an humble province. If the Russians had 
become masters of it, Russia would have been converted into a 
colony. The possessors of Constantinople would have 
removed the seat of their empire to the banks of the Bosphorus 
and left the north wind undisturbed ruler of the shores of the 
Neva. 



In all wars^undertaken since the invention of gun-powder^^ 
the powers of Europe, deceived by their ambition, have never 
been able to reduce their expectations to a degree of moder- 
ation which the modern manner of making war requires. 
They entertained the most gigantic projects. They thought of 
nothing less than treating nations in the manner of Alexander 
or Gengis-Khan ; and after advancing some leagues into the 
country, concluded a peace, almost as much enfeebled as their 
adversary. The reason of this is discovered by examining 
the niilitary system of the present day; the wants of a 
modern army and the numerous equipage that follows in its 
train, on account of the artillery and stores, require thai: its 
movements should be made with a view to supplies of subsist- 
ence, forage, cannon, powder and bullets. Hence it must 
always be near its magazines and fortified places. If the 
extreme folly of some kings and generals, in the defence which 
they have opposed to an enemy, have given some occasion to 
doubt the truth of this observation, it must be considered as 
an exception wbich does not affect the validity of the rule. 
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But there is another principle of a higher order and no less 
indubitable : it is, that nature herself has circumscribed 
nations within certain limits and that it is one of her laws that 
the human race should be composed of many families entirely 
independent of each other. Ambition has attempted to over^ 
come this principle ; but by a natural elasticity, it renews and 
extends its operation. TMs idea is carefully cherished by 
different nations and its influence is stronger in proportion a»' 
a people become enlightened, because they then understand 
their interests and are more capable of reasoning justly upon 
the ambitious projects of their government. It was this 
eternal principle that gave birth to the plan of preserving the 
balance of power in Europe ; and by the kindness of Provi- 
denee, this system has in its turn received a new force from ' 
the invention of gnn-powder and the difficulty which the use' 
of fire-arms opposes to rapidity of conquest.'*^ It is to be 
hoped that these truths will be one day understood ; that mea 
wHlnot attempt to deny them by words or actions; that they 
will preserve the tranquility of nations, and with their tranqui<» 
lity their happiness. 

If there ever was a striking illustration of the truth of 
fiiese remarks, it was in the last war between fiussia and 
Turkey. All the chances of war were against the latter. 
Russia had a decided military superiority, not only in the 
tactics and discipline of her troops, but in her position, which 
since the invasion of the Crimea had become extremely 
dangerous to Turkey. She had also the recollection of 
former victories and her army was as full of confidence as 
that of her rival was of despondency. The alliance and 

co-operation of Austria, the neutrality of France, the luke- 

» 

* V^^e have demonstrated the truth of these observations^ from the evidence 
of history and experience of all age«, and applied them to the exaonination of 
the future state of Europe in a work entitled *' The art of war among the moU 
celebrated nations of antiquity or modern times," ^fft « Inqtdries into the true 
theory of' war" printed at Paris, by Cordier and Legiasi in 1^05. 

R 
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irarmness of Pntsaia andiEnn^laad^ who by the contrivaiiees 
of the empress^ were content with offering their mediation^ 
without backing their offer by menaces^ all conspired against 
Turkey* Belying upon herself alone^ having a bad army and 
Nvor^e generalSf reigning over subjects^^some of whom were in 
open rebellion in the heart of the empire^ others secretly 
corrupted^ and an immense number of the rest entirely indif- 
ferent, Turkey seemed to be an edifice of loose stones^ which 
t)lie least push would overthrow. How did it happen then that 
Russia did not tumble it to the ground ? We answer, because 
she herself prevented it. Turkey was preserved by the weak- 
ness of Russia and not by her own strength. The armies of 
Russia could not advance, because they did not know how to 
supply their wants, nor how to secure their operations from 
dangers resulting from a defect in the operations themselves. 
At last the interposition of the other European powers, which 
might have been expected sooner or later, actually occurred. 
Itwas necessary that she should abandon her prey, and Turi* 
key was saved without being able in any manner to attribute 

^ herpreservation to herself. The Turks from the natural state 
of their empire, might have adopted an admirable plan of 
defence against the Russians ; that is, by shutting up the 
infantry in fortified places, and keeping the field with the 
cavalry alone. If the cavalry had then conducted with saga« 
city the war of light troops (which they have never done) 
they would have so fatigued and injured the enemy, inflicted 
so many evils upon him by creating a privation of every 

"' necessary article, that it would have been impossible for him 
to have made further progress. The Russians would have 
been obliged to act in small bodies, whose number would be in 
proportion to the means of subsistence. These small amiies 
would then be formidable on this ground, that their number 
was adapted to the situation and resources of the country ^^ 

* This is a copious subimt, and one which we dare to pronounce new «- 
if it has been touched upon, it has by no means been thoroughly analyzed^ 
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tut on the other hand their weakness would ex pose them to 
the danj^rof beingcrushed by the multitude of their en emies. 
The perfection to which the art of war has arrived at the 
present day thus furnishes an obstacle to the overthrow of 
empires, and to revolutions by force of arms ; a species cf 
revolution the ra6st protracted and disastrous that a nation 
can possibly experience. 

But the hazardous projects and speculations of a govern- 
ment do not detract in the least from the merit of a soldier^ 
who, without embarrassing his mind with reflecting whether 
the designs of his cabinet are just or not, ought to Employ 
himself in their execution as far as it respects himself with 
zeal, intelligence, courage and patriotism. Did these virtues 
ever shine more conspicuously than in the conduct of Souvarof, 
during the war, of which we have just given an account ? 
How noble was his devotion to the interests of the allies of his 
sovereign, with what bravery did he succour them in embar- 
rassing circumstances, with how much skill did he extricate 
them from critical situations, without making them solicit his 
assistance or without exaggerating his value, without any 
delay, objection or jealousy, and by his modest and unaffected 
conduct after a=victory, leaving the honour of ^it to others ? In a 
military point of view, what vigour in his movements, what 
fire, what courage, what justness of reasoning, what method 
in attack, what influence over his soldiers, \^ho counted not 
their enemies nor thought victory doubtful when he was with 
them? These rare qualities, the prudence of Souvarof, which 
equalled his boldness, his wisdom in providing the means of 

Its importance requires that it should be made the subject of a separate 
work. This book wiU throw a new light on the theory of war. We can 
there see the cause of many surprising* disasters and the reasons of many 
successes which appear to be equally unaccountable. We shall discover 
new motives to military expeditions and a likelihood of success in many 
Qf them which appear to be entirely destitute of it We sjiaU learn too, 
that i^reat armies are not always the cause bf great success. 
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success, his briUiant vietories won by his foresight, aetiritj 
and genios, so many skirmishes and two grand battles gained, 
an assault like that of Ismahil, all Concur in proving, beyond 
the possibility of a doubt, that Souvarof was a most consum- 
mate general. We place him, from this time on the list of 
great commanders, and our opinion will be confirmed by every 
profound observer. 
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CHAPTER V, 



Last war in Poland^^Souvarof, coniTnander in chief oj the 
Russian armies in that country ^ totally defeats the Polish confe- 
derates — Rabidity of his conqtiest — Poland is subdued and 
definitively partitioned — Reflections %ipon the war and its 
conseqtiences-^ouvarof is created jield-inarshaL 



AFTER he returned to Petersburg!!, Souvarof re- visited 

Turkey no more. During the campaign of 1791 he was 

employed in Finland, where he had the general command of 

the land troops and flotilla stationed on its borders. The 

/)bjeet of his mission was to inspect the frontiers of Finland 

on the side of Sweden, and to suggest a plan of fc^tification 

which should effectually secure this country against a sudden 

invasion by the Swedes, similar to that which had taken place 

at the commencement of the war which had just terminated.* 

Souvarof completed his plan'and returned to Petersburg to 

lay it before the empress. As she approved of it, he soon 

returned to superintend its execution. Finland was placed by 

him in such a respectable posture of defence, that Russia was 

for the future in no danger of receiving insufts from that 

quarter. 

♦ In 1788 Gostavus III. suddenly declared war against the empress Catha- 
liiie U. and appeared almost at the same time with an army and fleet before Fre- 
dericksham, a fortress of Russian Finland. It was the only one which 
protected Petersburg on the side of Sweden, This fortress was at that time 
in a deplorable state^ and unprovided with artillery. If the Swedish officers 
had not been discontented with their king or gained over by Russia, if they 
had done their duty, Gustavus would have carried Frcdericksham by a coup- 
de-main and arrived at Petersburg without any further impediment. At least 
this would have been the result of the state of things, as all the Russian troops 
were then employed against the Turks. The Swedes have usually more to 
fim|from the Russi?ins for their part of Finland, than the Russians have cause 
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AKbougb peace had not given to the Russians all that the j 
flattered themselves they M^auld obtain by the war^ it still 
placed them in a formidable and menacing attitude to their 
rivals* Turkey humiliated, weakened and divided, could not 
help sinking' deeper into that state of languor which had been 
creeping over her for a century, Russia on the contrary, 
triumphant and strengthened by an acquisition of territory, 
which considerably augmented her power, had been obliged 
to yield to a number of circumstances which united in com- 
pelling her to relinquish her great projects ; but nevertheless 
she still entertained the hope of being able to resi^me them 
with advantage at some future day. In the prosecution of 
extensive views, it was necessary to make these new acqui- 
sitions the powerful centre from which the bolt that would 
emsh Turkey, should be hurled. The situation and fertility 
of these provinces were both favourable to the improvement 
of agriculture, commerce, and of course population ; and it 
only required the steady action of an intelligent administra* 
tionto make them a source of increasing prosperity to Russia 
and an arsenal of destruction for her enemies. Catharine^ 
convinced of this truth, and seriously anxious to render these 
eountries flourishing, imagined that it was necessary to com- 
mit this trust to the most able hands in her empire. As it 
was of the higliest importance that the military should be in 
good order, she thought she could not do better than confide 
its direction to Souvarof. She accordingly appointed him 
commander in chief of all the troops included in the three 
govea*nmettts of Ekaterinoslaf, the Crimea and Oc^akof, as 
far as the mouth of tlie Dniester. The count departed and 

to/dreod an attack from the Swedes. The position of Swedish Finland is such 
that it is untenable when Russia invades it wth a strong force. This ia fully 
" proved by Lloyd in the chapter of his «« Political and Military Memoirs/Mn 
which he examines ^the frontiers of the different countries in Europe. Thus 
the occupation of Swedish Finland by Russia, can never prove the superiority 
of thelattcr over the former, but merely the infallibility of the principles of the 
system of modern war&re. % 
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esfaddished liis bead-quarters at Chersoiiy VfketQ he remained 
for two yearSf emplojred itf fortifying the frontiers^ kitro*- 
dacing a higher discipline among the troops* and arranging 
every thing in such a way, that in oase of another rapture^ 
Russia might be ready to invade the t<»Titory of the enea^* 
Thus the life of Souvarof, in time of quiet and peaee^ offers 
nothing very interestbig or varied ; but it shews us the plead- 
ing and rare spectacle of a man^ who devoted his life to tha 
performance of his duty^ and whose enjoyments entirely 
consisted in rendering services to his country. / 

In the mean time the Poles^ who notwithstanding the treaty 
and apparent amity which connected them with Russia, had 
not ceased to regard that power as their worst enemy ; who 
had not forgotten the outrage that had been committed by the 
partition of their country and the blows aimed at their liberty; 
who hoped to free themselves from all foreign influence by 
taking advantage of the commotions which agitated Europe, 
of the Russian war against Turkey and Sweden^ of tJm revo- 
lution in France and the employment that this strange event 
furnished to the courts of Vienna and Berlin* had annulled 
by resolutions of the diet* since the year 1788, and the com* 
mencement of the Turkish war* the constitution whieh the 
empress had forced them i6 accept in 1775* As Catharine 
had enough to attend to just at this time* she dissembled ; but 
she reserved her vengeance* until a favourable moment for 
inflicting it. In 1791* the Poles tried her patience ktUl further: 
The mania of making constitutions then infected every head 
in Europe* and the Poles proposed one to their chief to whieh 
all the nation acceded. By an article in this constitution the 
crown was made hereditary. This wise measure tended to 
give their monarchy the same stability which the other 
monarchies of Europe enjoyed. Actuated by a sound policy, 
or by a jealousy of Russia and anxiety to prevent her 
aggrandizement* or perhaps by a wish to deceive the Poles 
wilh regard to his real designs* the king of Prussia approved 
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of their conduct and seemed to witness' without repugnanee, 
tlie escape of this people from the anarchy to Vhich they had ' 
been long condemned, and their approaches to a stable and 
regular gorernment. Besides, Prussia already meditated 
war against Francie, and Pilnitz had seen within its walls 
William and Leopold, who forgetful of the quarrels of their 
fathers^ had united, themselves by a treaty, which was a master 
irt;roke of policy, since it drew together all the powers of the . 
German empire. Nature had destined this people to be indis- 
solubly united and this treaty made the steady, wise and 
peaceful nation of Germany the director of Europe and palla* 
dium of its liberty. Happy would they have been, if the 
ulterior views of ambition had not misguided them, and intro* 
duced among them a want of unanimity, then a separation of 
their forces, and finally conducted all of them to their ruin* , 

Austria was governed by the same reasons as Prussia, ia 
refraining from interrupting the Poles in their creation of a 
constitution Whilst the event of the projected war with France 
was uncertain, and it was as yet impossible to calculate the 
number of forces which its continuance would require, it was 
more advantageous for Austria to see Poland erected into an 
independent monarchy, than to see it pass under the yoke of 
Russia. But the ambition of Russia was stimulated by pre- 
cisely the same motives with the othbrs. Catharine wished 
to revenge heraelf and to subjugate Poland as by this 
means she gratified two favourite passions of her hearty and 
occupied with this project^ she pei'ceived that Europe was in 
such a situation, that it could not throw the least impediment 
in the way of its execution. This circumstance alone was a 
powerful excitement. The comprehensive policy of Catha- 
rine, moreover, could not permit her to allow Poland to be 
<^ganized, and to be put into the way of becoming a strong 
and formidable state. Wliat would she not then have had to 
fear ? With what caTe would she not have been obliged to watch 
It ? What plan could she have adopted to calm or seduce this 
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exasperated -people^ who finding power in their hands and 
being assisted by the troaps of France, of Turkey, of Sweden^ 
imd perhaps of Prussia, would have afforded a passage to all 
the enemies of Russia and put themselves at their head ? It 
w^ impossible that Catharine should expose herself to this 
danger. If her policy had been less passionate and more^ 
prudent in the commencement of her reign, the relations 
between Poland and Russia would not have been in such a 
situation in 1791. But the work was of such a nature, that 
as it was once begun it was necessary to finish it to prevent it 
from being fatal to its author. The first partition of Pdand 
was an act erf horrible iniqtiity ; the last wa3> at least on the 
l^art of Russia, a necessary injustice. 

The conduct of the Poles was such as to excite no more 
sympathy for them in this new crisis than in those into which 
they had before been thrown by fortune or their enemies, or 
tteinselves. We dread being unjust, but we must avow, that 
it is impossible for us to see in what point of view this frivolous 
and inconsistent nation can inspire an interest, (we; must be 
understood as speaking of an interest for their poliitcal des- 
tiny. J In the last struggle which Poland maintained for its 
independence, she manifested her levity, her imprudence and 
her usual precipitation* How could she hope to overawe the 
|t.us8iansby publicly declaring herself opposed to them, and 
how could she hope ta resist their numerous and warlike 
armies which would soon be poured in upon her territory, by 
a conduct so little concealed, so foolishly open s^ that which 
she pursued ? Catharine, who wished for nothing better than 
to be provoked, pretended to be exasperated, because the 
Poles had violated the constitution which she had guaranteed^ 
and because they had daried to make a new one for themselves. 
Finally, in order to have a pretext for playing the part of a 
conqueror, she solemnly declared war against Poland^ 
through her minister at Warsaw. The diet received this 

declaration with an air of calmness and grandeur. But it 
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fesentUed a deene in <^ ^iri»«^ where all the eentineirtB am 
ftetttious^ and it deserved W meet with a shnilar reandt. iit 
ireadii^ the Roman iiistery we are atroek with seeing Ae 
Senate r^eeire irftb ndld^ignitj, the intett^^enee of the nest 
overpowering disasters -^ hut in tiie mest eventfol times o£ tiie 
Boman senate^ their Tirtuefii, t^e reeeHection of their 
trinmphsy the esteem^and confidence of their sntjeets tfemainei; 
itconld he ealm, tranquily and grand nitder ndfi^ttmiftf with** 
out heing aceused of ostentation. But whence was derived ^ 
title of thePdlish dietto imitate (he Roman senate 2 

If this tifle^as unfonnd^d^ the powers of the diet were no 
less so. Instead of foreseeing the ^lart which Russia wouM 
act and endeavouring to avoid the danger^ the diet waited finr 
the ultimate decision of itsenemy, before it adoptedany mea- 
sures at aU. When this decision was made kiiown^ an army 
was hastily levied ; and to insure the eflfect of tills multitudei 
precipitately and tumultaously assembled^ against victorioas 
and veteran bands^ they gave the command to ^nce Joseph 
Poniatowski.* But before this army was cdleeted, tiie Bhgn 
sian troops retumingtrom the frontiers of Tuikey^ penetrated 
into Poland in different corps and at different points^ and 
threatened the dispersion or destruction of the patriot 
forces. 

As Catharine well knew^ both by ^lebrated examples and 
her own experience^ that policy haS' produced greatn* cba^pes 
fn the world than war, and that its influence when iwoiight to 
assidt tlie force of arms, gives them a double efficacy in their 
operation, she carried on intrigues in Poland to attach parti-* 
zans to her cause, and negotiated at the same time with the 
courts of Vienna and Berlin, to induce them to co-operate in 

* Nephew of thefbrmerluiig of Polsnd ; less handsome, less uniabfe^ kss 
^Tightly and less interesluig than his uncle in |ffiv«te fife; but equaBy af 
fiirolousaiid-uiconsistciitin hispublielife* 



Ileg»ii«d>mi^tliai8liei«^tsitc)il. From tti^iiiWDerm which 
ahe proseeiited ker aeheme^si she sni^eeeded with both eaurtsu 
2%eliireof a fair portiott of Poland was held out to seduea 
lfam» and to the effect of this motive we may add the inquietude 
:^eh tfaqr tei^ leat the empress should execute ibx> proj^ 
alone, if .tiiesr refiised to joia her. Besides^ Prussia an$ 
Amtria began to apprehend tiiat th0 reyoiution in Polandt 
from the appearances which it exhibited, would be only f 
inwerfnl diyersion in favour of the French and the new prin- 
eiples which they had adopted > they feared that £Mrope^ 
pressed upon the east and west by two numerous, celebrated 
nations^ earryfaigflie spirit of innovation even to fanaticism^ 
jprouM seeitBaaci^taooiol edifice overthrown, falling amidrt 
the ruins of crowns and broken sceptres. The fear arising 
from this source, the prospect of augmenting their dominions^ 
lalways alluring to king^^ and the authority of Cathai'ine^ 
whose opinions possessed great influence in the cabinets of 
Europe, were motives more than sufficient to determine the 
^nduct of the inexperi&ticed monarchs who governed Prus^a 
andAustria*'^ Under the protection of the first of these 

' * Tbese were Frederick .WLlLiam 11. i^nd Francis II. Frederick William 
iiad reached a mature age» but not having taken any part in public affairs 
during tlie life of his uncle, Frederick the great, he had had no opportunity 
of acquiring information before his reign, and he was not long enough , 
upon the throne to obtain it. This prince, who was ambitious and anxious 
to Astoiguish his reign, unfortunately for himMlf and his people, was fond 
sf * tbe pleasutes ifi hixury, the gieaiest defect that a king of Prussia can 
|N>ssibl)y possess. It was nc^ necessary that Frederick the great should 
liavea. successor like himself; (for if It was necessary to sustain a monar- 
chy9 that two Fredericks should follow in succession, what monarchy could 
be continued?) it only required a wise, economical and moderate prince* 
who would not depart from the circle traced out by his predecessor. The 
status quo of Europe should be the basis of the poihics of Pi'u^sia, for no 
other power can lose as much as she by alterations and revolutions. Fre« 
^rick Wiltiam thought the contrary, and died without being convinced of 
4ii8 error ; Imt his son paid dearly for his mistakCi Frederick Wi'liam H* 
by his examplei introduced fiishionable friv^Kty «nong the Pmssiaiui* and 
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princes aitd Rufisia^ a confederation assembled at Grod&o^ in 
the month of ApriU 179^9 the object of which was, to revoke 
every thing tibat had been done by that of Warsaw, in 1791« 
This confederation was composed of partizans which Russia 
had been able to gain oyer to her side during this intervaL 
Among them may be observed some of the first names in 
Poland, having at their head the king, that old automaton of 
Catharine, who had not been able to detach himself firom the 
hand, by which he bad been so long guided. The empress^ 
iiy her minister, declared to this confederation, that she incor- 
porated with her dominions all that part of Poland oecupied 
by her troops. In the mean time the troops of the king of 
Pruma had oecupied^^^noflier part. As the confederation 

InrolouB Prussians would lose in one campsugn what Frederick the gveat 
iiad gloriously and with difficulty acquired in twenty. We will be so bold 
as to say, that this intelligent monarch who had assisted in the first parti- 
tion of Poland, would not have consented to the lasU The dismemberment 
and annihilation of Poland were two different things. As to the French 
revolutionists Frederick would not have made war upon them, but would 
have been content as long as they remained within their ancient limits. By 
this pmdent conduct he would hare made himself respected in Europe^ 
and wonid have held the balance of power in his bands. ' He would at the 
same time have husbanded his resources, and become the arbiter of the 
quarrel between the Russians and Poles. He would have prevented the ' 
latter from creating a revolution at home, dangerous to themselves and 
their neighbours; and he would have prevented the former from taking ad« 
vantage of this crisis to destroy the monarchy of Poland. This, which was 
the true interest of Prussia was equally true as to Austria, but in a lefts 
degree. The Austrian monarchy possesses more stability than the Prus- 
sian, and can sustain many more shocks without being overthrown. It 
basnet so much reason as its neighbour to dread the i^tation of Europe 
and the ambition of other powers. At the same time we think that the 
father and grand-mother of Francis 11. would have adopted a different line 
' of conduct from the one which he pursued, in the same circumstances. 
This monarch, easy in his disposition, has been frequently led into error by 
bad counsels. But his goodness atones for the absence of many brilliant 
qualities ; and cherished byhis people, whom he has made happy, he per^ 
forms, in the.viewof a pbilosophefi the duty of a king upon the earth* 
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^p^mino obstacle to these invasions^ but ccmaented to th&m 
1^ their, sitence and subinission» these forei^ ts^oops were 
established by a sort of legitimato authority upon the Polish 
territories* ,. 

• • 

This was not conformable^ however^ to the views of the 
nation and this dissent was soon apparent* Mutinies and 
partial insurrections occurred every w^here. The Russians 
^ere obliged to be guilty of outrages to repress these excesses* 
They mercilessly treated Poland as a conquered country, and 
Blade her &eL all the heaviness of their yoke* 

4 The principal chiefs of the insurgents^ the authc»*s and sup- 
porters of the constitution of 1791, had been compelled to 
fly into foreign countries* Kosciusko may be distinguished 
^mong them.* This celebrated officer, who had recently 
signalized himself in various skirmishes with the Russians 
as commander of the advance guard of the army of prince 
Joseph Poniatowski, had been forced to quit Poland in conse- 
quence of the confederation of 1793, and the occupation of 
the country by the Russian armies, and had retired into Ger- 
many. But)ie was soon recalled to the Polish frontiers^ by a 
deputation of his compatriots who had induced him to put 

* Thaddeus Kosciusko was a gentleman of Lithuania* After having 
commenced his career in the service of Poland, he served his apprentice- 
ship to war in an excellent school of patriotism and military Virtue— the 
school of Washington. Returning to Poland, he enjoyed the reputation 
of a good officer^ and was designated by public opinion, to be one of the 
leaders of the first army of the insurgents, the supreme conomand of which 
was given to prince Joseph Poniatowski. He originated, and after many 
varieties, ended the insurrection of Poland i for after the Russians took 
him prisoner at Matcheviz, the affairs of Poland constantly declined. 
He was treated with severity in his prison at Petersburg, during the life 
ef Catharine. Paul the first restored him to liberty. He then repaired 
to Philadelphia, but soon returned to Paris where he remains at this, 
tiine. We shaU have occasion to speak of his services, aad to* appre- 
ciate his militsMT talents. . . 
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bimseif attbnr head and AoKter tKea from &meumami 
The motions of a man so well known as KosetNsko coidd net 
be kept se<»ret The offended Russians adofiled measwes to 
eounteraet them ; and Koseiosko, fearful of bdng parried cMBT 
by force, and seeing that things w^*e not ripe enough for a 
general insurrectiony made a journey into Itely. His Bt^ 
there was not long* Othw chiefs of the insurgents, lesseoAt 
spieuoiis than himself, edlected a party sufficiently numerous 
to commence operations. As the Russians became mori 
secure, they became less watchful. They had neglected to 
compel colonel Madalinsky tor disband his regiment,, aceoi'd&ig 
to the orders which he had received. This raiment was 
destined to be the germ of a new army in favoiir of PoBsii 
liberty. It was in garrison at Cnacow. This spot had beoQ 
selected, because it was so remote, that the Russians woiM 
probably feel no inquietude, lest it should be the rallykigp^nt 
of a new party, and they hastened to write to Koseivskn^ 
join them there. He did not require much persuasion, and m 
the month of March, 1794, he joined his con^nions in arai% 
who elected him their commander in chief. Fi?e thouscttd 
laen, composed of infantry send cavalry, witii several hundred 
peasants constituted the force with whieh he commenced lu# 
noble but arduous career. His first trial of strength was fin^ 
tuuate. All the Russians who were cantoned in the Palatinate 
of Cracow, were collected to crush this new insorrection at 
itsbirth* Kosciusko attacked and put them to flight after a 
Upody combat This success increased the confidence of tbd 
troops in their leader, and perhaps alittle too mucj^ 1^ confr- 
dence in himself. 

As soon as the news of this victory was spread through t]ie 
country, the Poles became, as it were» inebriated. They no 
longer regarded danger : they forgot that they were sur- 
rounded by powerful and valiant enemies ; they rose on all 
8tdes,'without reflecting how they could sustain this momentof 
effervescence* At Warsaw, the Russian general Igovelstroooi 
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idafriisd vigsfom i»ei»iiFe$ to repress the eoitiiiMitioiif but tbejr 
Irere aot sueees^M ; bis for^e was not^qual to the ^leeainoiu 
97he garrisDii) aiaoiHitiiig to two thousand men^, was massa* 
iNred and &e general ebli§^d to fly with precipitation. The 
example of the eapital w9b inutatod by the provinces^ and the 
eapfture xjt Bn^gsacre of ^e Russians was e^ery where multi<? 
jM^u The in^radent^RaleSf thus in some measure^ niad0 
the Yei^eattce legitimato^ whieh was preparing to overwhelm 
them. Theithunderofthestorm began to rumble. 



. Souvarof hadreeeiyed orders to quit Cherson^ to ^am 
in the Ukraine and Bed Jtussiathe PolishTogiments which had 
passed into the service of Russia, since the tieelaration of 
the empress to the confederation at Grodno. These regiments^ 
vrihiefa violenee alone bad enlisted under any other banners 
tiian fliQseof their country, were.roused as soon as they were 
i^H^4sed of the insurre^ition of thdr feUow-eitiKens* Tbeij^ 
revolt would have been exceedingly dangerous, as they were 
srmed, and if they bad re-entcared the territory of Poland andf 
joined the insurgents, they would have augmented their num« 
ber and power. The number of the Russian troops was tri^ 
ling) in the part of the country which these Polish regiments 
occupied. This circumstance rendered the process of disann«» 
ing them more diflScult, and the accomjdishment of it required 
an officer of great capacity, great{prudence and great courage* 
Catharine knew where to find aman*in whom these qualities 
were unitod j she charged Souvarof with the execution of the 
eomvussioii. 



The count set out from Cherson in the month of May, 
1794b, with a corps of ten thousand men, and proceeded by 
forced marches into Red Russia. When he arrived there 
he formed his plan to sui^risethe Poles, surround and disarm 
tbem without being obliged to shed blood. He communieatod 
to the generals who served under his orders, the dispositions 
wMeh hehad^madey the princi]pa| of whieh werethese^ tomait^h 
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on the same day upon given pdnts (tiie day sippointedwas i3a4- 
i86th of May ;) to arrive at l^se points, after occupying all 
outlets, so thatthe Poles could. not^ escape ; to employ gentlc- 
liess and persuasion to induce tfaeinto surrender their arm» 
nidthout opposition, by promising to restore them to all thost» 
^ho would enter the service of Russia ; to send off immedi-** 
ately, all who chose taito so, under^atrcscort, that they might 
be incorporated into difl^rent regimaoto ; to give passports t€» 
fhos^ who wished to return to their homes ; to pay what 
arrears might be due, and formthism into small bodies so tibat 
they might be carefully escorted to the place of their desti^i^ 
nation ; finally, to display the greatest firmness in case fd 
resistance. There was no resistance ; the measures wer&sa 
proper and executed with so much precision) the officers who 
served under Souvarof were so accustomed to follow his orders 
throughout their whole tenor and- extent, and through eveiy 
difficulty, that the operatiion of disarming the Polish regimenta 
was completed without violence and without delay. In leas 
than fifteen days, Souvarof disarmed eight thousand men, ia 
a circuit of nearfy two hundred leagues^ witibout spilling ag. 
drop of blood. , 

The count having thus by his vigilance, his prudence and 
his vigour, happily executed the important and perplexing 
eommission with which he had been ^iitrusted, imiiiediatdy 
received another more important and more analogous to bis 
bravery and talents. The insurrection had become general in 
Poland: and although the Russians under the orders of the 
generals Fersen and Derfelden had obtained many advan* 
tages over the insurgents ; although the king of Prussia, who 
had advanced in person at the head of his troops, to sustain 
the Russians after the massacre at Warsaw, had gained con-* 
jointly with them, an important victory over Kosciusko at 
Zakrorzim ; yet the celerity of the Polish commander, in 
restoring his losses, and the resources which he found in the 
confidence of his nation, had enabled him to re-appear upon 
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tiie seene'of aetion in a respectable condition. Every thin^ 
seems to announce^ that the patriot party in Poland would 
have maintained itself for a lonf!^ time^ and disputed fiercely 
fte possession of the tattered remnant of their country witb 
its ravishers ; if the assistance of one of those men, before 
whom every thing bends, because Hkej have on their side the 
irresistible force of perseverance and genius united, had not 
been called in to triumph over the number, the courage, the 
exdtation and the despair of a whole peojAe, and to over- 
come obstacles which common prejudices would deem insur- 
mountable. Unfortunately for Polish liberty, Souvarof was ' 
one of these men, and was instructed by his sovereign to termi* 
nate this war. 

' He was at first enjoined to set out witii the few troops which 
he had around him ; but the general command of all those in 
Polknd afterwards devolved upon him. In consequence of 
this, Souvarof sent to the chiefs commanding the difierent 
eorps scattered through the provinces in which the Poles had 
been disarmed, commanding them to march immediately ; 
ttnd pointing out the route which he wished them to take, he 
designated as a place of rendezvous the town of Yarkovitz, 
situated on what, by the first partition, became the new fron- 
tiers of Poland. He himself, departed from Niemerof on the 
14fth of August, 17 M, having with him, ^ight thousand five 
kan dred men. 



6onf(mnably to his favourite principle (a principle which 
belonged to his character, and which aU the wars that he 
conducted gave him an opportunity of displaying with great 
Buccess) Souvarof marched with extreme diligence, knowing 
that the event of this war, more than any other, depended 
upon the vigour with which it was carried on. In spite of the 
continual rain which had deepened the roads and rendered 
the passage of rivers excessively difficult, he moved over in 
ctjght days, the eighty-four leagues which separate Niemerof 

T 
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itqm YnAfyvitz. To keep up the conrage df his troofs iil 
ttese cfxtraordiiiapj fatigues, he himself set the examine of 
eBdming sU sorts of hardships* Always at the head of by 
arniyi lightly clad, mounted on a litUe Ck>ssaek horise, efttbig 
l^hat his soldiers ate, atid lying in the midst o^ them, he ta«lght 
tiiem that it was necesi^ry -to brave every dlfictilty for the^ 
service of their sovereign and the honour of their couiltiy^ 
and that tlris duty was so imperious that their gc^ral did n«4 
think himself exempted from fulfilling it ih all its severiiy.* 
This devotedness of a general, which h^essarily draws aftd* 
it that of all the other officers, is more certain of producing 
the intended effect upon an army, as the soldiers know that 
theh" commander has every means of moving with convenience 
in his power and thus the merit of subjecting himself to the 
fat^^ wliich they are obliged to support, appears &1I and 

* Hannibal mounted upon an elephant in the day of baltle/butln ntarch- 
ingf he was always on foot at the head of his troops. Cxitor constantty 
^dlt* It was the custom of Ronaan consuls, n«f» It waiev66 eifjdtod 
ii{»iithem. Cars were girea to than af^er a victory^ but not tol go m quest 
Df it. We do not find that the. gpreat men of Greece adopted any other 
usage, from Miltiades to Alexander. Modern times have *seen Gustavus 
Adolphus on horseback at the head of his brave troops ; the prejudices of 
the a^ would not have permitted a king, nor even a gentleman, to appeal^ 
in any other way before an army. The infantry were more valued iA 
the time of Turenne, and this great man profited by it, to foUo^ the 
Example of Hannibal and Cxsar^ whom he imitated in all other respeelfl^ 
Frederick, the rival of all three, was ignorant of the luxury of carriages* 
It is a singular invention* which, in an army, forms a ridiculous contrast 
with military apparatus. There are circumstances where simplicity 13 
enjoined by necessity as well as principle, and generals attach a value, 
from utility as well as sentiment, to the plan of making themselves 
{)er8onally known^to their troops, and of being always seen, that they may bfe 
more IdVed and better dbeyed. We believe fdr example, that Xenophon wisely 
f<^lowed thU maxim in the retreat of the tea thousand; Alexander ia li^^ 
ing a handful of men to the conquest of an immense empire ; Hatmibal 
in his celebrated march from Spain into Italy ; Caesar in hastening from 
Africa against Phamacesi and Frederick from Rosbach tg Leuthen. 
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mMre, Smivaref^ Uke a gre«t warrior, knew tiie advantaga 
af Hiis ]^raetiee ; and few generak, aneient or niedem, eoald 
eaamerate as mi^ny sueeesses as he^ whieh this mode of 
induct had obtained* 



The other eorfMs having arrived at Yarkovitas, in a very 
few days after Soiivarof himself arrived tfaere^ he gave some 
repose to his army» He emidoyed this interval in repairing eve* 
ry damage which had been occasioned by tbe rapidity of his 
ibarch, and making his troops bake bread enough for a months 
as they would find in advancing into Poland a ruined country^ 
destitute of provisions. After having taken these precau-f 
tions, the count made elvery arrangement for marching fort 
ward, expectkig (and with some degree of certainty) that this 
Ifeinlbrcement o( twelve thousand men with himself at their 
head, united to tiie troops which the Russians and Prussians 
already had in Poland, would speedily cflTect the entire reduc- 
tion of the country ; when he suddenly reedved intdligence 
fliattfae king of Prussia, ^o bad laid siege to Warsaw after 
Ms victory over Kosciusko, had been obliged to leave that 
place widi precipitation and hasten to the south of Prussia, 
Where a dangerous insurrection was bursting forth. To add 
to the misfortune, general Fersen, who seconded the opera- 
tions of the Prussian monarch, not being able to carry them 
on alone, had also been obliged to raise the siege. Since that 
time he had been lying at some distance from the city, on the 
left bank of the Vistula, from which place it was impossible 
to give the least assistance to Souvarof ; for he had in front 
of him a numerous army of Poles, placed there for the special 
purpose of preventing him from crossing to the right bank. 

Events so unexpected would certainly have indueed any 
other general than Souvarof to stop short, without being sub* 
jected to censure. He would have acted i>n the defensive, 
demanded reinforcements and fresh instructions, and would 
not have endangered the safety of an army, who might be 
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ruiiied by ppidaiig Ibrmord. Souvarof in this eeiiieftl positioii^ 
vrben fortune seemed determined to retard his ^ktory, resclyed 
to aeeelerate its approacli. As obetaeles multiplied in his 
path^ be inereased the rapidity of his marelu He eame as an 
aji^Efliary to others^ but he fought without assistance. Not 
one could eo-4iperate with him in the conquest of Pcdand^ he 
then completed it alone^ and posterity cannot say that the least 
part of the work which Souvarof was called to execute re^ 
mained unaccomplished. 

Be instantiy formed his plan ; for his conduct from the 
tsne oi his entering Poland to the: assault of Prag& 
proves that we do not attribute to him more reflection 
than he really entertained. This plan consisted in ap<- 
]U^ximating towards his corps, all the Russian troops 
who were scattered through the country, so as to form 
one entire body, and in the mean time to continue to advance' 
with confidence and boldness. By ordering a)l the different 
eorps to join, him, Souvarof collected a respeetable army 
which mi^t intimidate the enemy ; he acquired the means of 
undertaking something derisive; and he drove his enmy by 
this msirneeuvre to the necessity of uniting his forces also, in 
which case, one battle would decide the fate of Poland. By 
adc^ting the bold residution of continuing his march into the 
interior of the country, he astonished the enemy and kept them 
in suspence ; he allowed no time for reflecting upon the 
advantage which they had gained by the relinquishment of 
the siege of Warsaw ; he kept them in uncertainty with 
regard to the number of his troops f he prevented them from 
sending detachments or occupying positions which might 
impede the junction of the Russian troops, but on the contrary, 
he facilitated their union, which when once effected, assured 
him the superi(nrity which he desired. We may readily ima- 
gine, that a man of the temp^ of Souvarof, was essential to 
the conception and execution of this plan. An ordinary, 
general, who would not have been so sure of his own powers 
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and fate aseendanej over his soldiers, would hare been in dan- 
ger of being surrounded, hj aetin^ in this manner. - He might 
perhaps, have obtained some victories, but even these victo- 
ries would have wasted his strength. His march, wUeh 
would have been uncertain and slow, would have given time 
to the enemy to rally alter a defeat, and return eontinuidly to 
ibe eombat; and in proportion as the enemy would have 
received fresh courage and confidence, the troops of this gene- 
ral would have experienced lassitude and despondency. In 
admiring great men, it is necessary to reflect deeply on the 
example whidh they afford, and not imprudently attempt to 
imitate them; ior they sometimes engage in enterprises, in- 
which no one else could succeed. 



This undertaking of Souvaarof was a model of vigorous 
oonception and vigorous execution united. It is impossible 
to divine what would have been the result of the insurrectioii 
in Poland and its influence over the fate of tiiat country and 
^ <tf all Europe (espeeially since the Russiwas, escaping from 
mQ3sacre, had sinee acted on the defensive, and the king of 
Frnsdia so far from assisting them was obliged to support 
bimsdf against his own subjects) if Souvarof, reasoning 
according to the prudence and circumspeetion of a common 
man, had permitted himself to stop for an instant. 'SVe will 
my more ; generals as able and experienced as Souvarof, but 
devoid of his resolution and inflexible courage, which, during 
fifty years of war had been intimidated by nothing, but which 
on the contrary, increased by opposition ;— -generals upon 
whom heaven had not conferred an energy of character inde- 
pendently of talents and genius, to the same degree that it 
had upon our hero, would have failed in the conquest of 
Poland, because it would have been impossible for them not to i 
have hesitated upon the means of effecting it. Like Souvaroi^ 
they would, doubtless, have seen that these means consisted in 
the prompt defeat of the Poles. But Souvarof saw more j he 
saw the certainty of vanquishing them, becausfe he felt himself 
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inyiiieibl^ ; and thb new AehiUe(» wif$wfAt MOn Ikut bin 
ltt^c^fUon^wiH))dmtiau4atebystiiei^ Wkfiiitlie^mi^ref» 
Cathiurine^ ^J^ the eoiic}Dsi<xn of iiiia wi^, ^ qo bounds to hier 

of tbe pleasure whicb 9be re^eiy^d &Qm the {Kisseasion «f a 
WW crowp, »be kiiewbow jitiPMii^t wii9 Ibo pmliniBi wbii^ 
I^Quvairof bad deliveried the tbro^ of j^up^^* 

; I 

1 " . t . 

Thee^unt uponleiiviiis Varkovitof reefed to KoYd^al 
tbe distance Qf leigbt^Q mUfos, and wag tbare joined by tbn 
i»rt divisioiis for whioh he waited* His ciirfs after this 
jmiction amounted to twelve tbouaand loeH^ He knewthftl 
tiie Polish general. Sirakovski^ who wa» at the headof tw^nAy ^ 
thpusand combatants had pushed his a4Tanoed guard as far a^ 
Kobria. He resolved to go in search of him and sigpaiise 
bis entry into Poland^ by a victory over this ehieft one of the 
principal insnrg^it^* 

After having exhorted Im troope not to be dicfheartened 1^ 
£atigue,'or the number of theeneiny^Souvarof moved forwaed 
determined not to stop untU lie had destroyed or dispersedHM 
troops (^ Sirakovski. Eight hundred Cossaioks preoedeA 
biniy who bad orders to charge the en^sy as soon as tk^ 
eane up to them^ witiieut waiting for the infantry.'*!^ The89 

* Souvarof had a particular esteem for the Cossacks. • He evidenced it by 
often adopting their costume, by riding horses similar to theirs, by speaking 
their language an4 by being constantly surrounded by some of them. Sou- 
rarof, who profoimdly understood modiem war, and was deeply versed in th^ 
knowledge of mankind, had his reasons for being fond of the Cossacks. 
These devastating plunderers, who are more expensive than useful wlicn they 
make war according to their '^ancient mode, in independent bodi^, ignite in 
themselves crery military quality, and can alwa]^ be employed with iiOGceas 
when they are subjected to the rules of order and discipline. Brave\inte]r 
ligent, active, robust, patient^ zealous, faithful, obedient and ardent, the\ Cob- 
sacks render every service that can be expected from the best troops. '»hcy 
cxcd especially in the war of light troops. The ease with which they\*rc 
supported^ tiieir indilference to all tcmperatoires whicb they endure day \^>^ 
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nten^eiiwlkoiiitb^voiee of SoiiTarof was 1ler6^ spent in 

rain, punctually executed the orders which they h^d I'eeeived 

flwm their general. When they met the advanced guard of 

Use Poles aSt soiiie di£(t8»c6 frtoi Kobrin^ they rnsfaed upon 

ibem with a precipitation which allowed nor time for reflections 

The endmy bad three hundred men cut to pieces, a hundred 

'taken prisoners^ and the remainder were put to flight By 

_ tbe time the infantry arrived^ every thing was finished* At 

&obrin9 tfirey found a great abnndAtioe of com and^ forarge^ 

wbiefa was very apnqpos to the Bussiifmy as they were 

in extreme want. Nothiiig proves the exeeSenee of ttie sys^ 

torn of rapid msrdies more tium tiie capture of these m^ 

gazines from the enemy^ who bad not time to destroy th^m^ 

and the enjoyment of triiieh ]:^e£(*esbed the Bussitfus after their 

Crtigues* 



* Sirakovski was near Kroupezize with aeorpst>f eighteen 
thousand men, in a very advantageous position behind alai^ 
and deqi marsh, two hundred paces over^ on each side of which 
weere wof^y hills. Tbe approach was defended by five heavy 
battmes. In this state of things, it was necessary cither to 
tarn the enemy's flMik> and Souvarcd* bad not a sufficient 
Attmber of troops for that ; or to remain in tliat aituation^ 
. wUdi time would not permit i or to retreat^ but Souvan^ 

nigfathithe open air, the smaOness of their equipage, which is confined to the 
^aroieilts which th^ have on theitbody; finally, their skill in horsemanship, 
•Added to the dimunitiveness and agility of iheir horses, who with the same ease 
trtcvetse mountains, plains, niarshes and rivers, and eat of every thing which 
the earth produces ; — ^all these circumstances united, make the Cossacks the 
tieftt partizan troops in the world, when nfilitary discipline arrests their plun- 
dering disposition and employs them for the general good of an army insteadl 
cf l^iMroivn iodf^iial benefit: The injury which can be done to an enemjp 
in the modem system of war, wHh troops so numerous and little expeiisive as 
the Cossacks, is Incalculable* Som^arof was convinced of this ; he contrt- 
Irated more than any other person, to give thehi their just value in the Rok- 
man army ; and more than one foreign army has learned, with sorrgiv, tbe putt 
wtech he instructed them to perform. 
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never retreated ; or to advance and attack the enemy, which 
he resolved to do/ 



He accordingly gave orders for the attack.'*' The infantry 
aH)ssed thQ marsh, in spite of the most disheartening obsta- 
cles, and exposed to the constant fire of the enemy. Nothing 
stopped the progress of the Russians, however great were the 
difficulties which they had to surmount ; 'for the general under 
whom they were accustomed to conquer, was with them. 
Some made use of beams and planks which they tore from the 
neighbouring cabins, and threw into the marsh to form a 
crossing place ; others disengaged themselves by their own 
efforts. Of all the ai*tQlery, only four pieces could be got over, 
Vfhith the soldiers carried on their shoulders. The rest were 
left behind under an escort. Three squadrons of hussars and 
all the Cossacks crossed the marsh upon the two wings at the 
same time with the itifantry. 



As soon as the troops had crossed the marsh (which occnpi« 
ed nearly an hour) they formed, mounted the little hill, and 
marched rapidly against the enemy, who received them with a 
severe fire of grape shot. The Russians discharged only a few 
shot, and then fell upon the Polish lines with the bayoilet. The 
corps of Sirakovski defended themselves with obstinacy ; but 
notwithstanding the great superiority of their artillery, they 
were thrown into disorder and lost a number of men. Si- 
rakovski then began to think seriously of a retreat. He 
formed a square with three dode columns, with the cavalry 
upon the flanks, and retired slowly. At this time the 
Russian cavalry arrived, which had made a circuit,, [and 



* This gelation of the double victory obtained by Souvarof over the Polisb 
general Sirokovski, is drawn from an abstract of the campaigns of Souvarof^, 
contained in a work, entitled « Camjmigna of theJtatrO'Rtdmans in Italy, m 
1799." This work» printed in Germany from official documents, is written 
with accuracy, by a man of science. It has been, and wiU be hereafter a 
^uide to vts, for the pure and simple exposition of military events. 
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crossed the marsli upon felled trees^ leading their horses 
by the bridles to prevent them from being; .mired. This 
cavalry at thesaqie moment attacked the two flanks of the en- 
emy's columns, already in full retreat. The Poles experi- 
enced anew a considerable loss ; they vainly made every ima- 
ginable effort to avail themselves of their numerous artillery; 
buttressed upo|i all sides by the cavalry and infantry, they 
were obliged to fly to the woods. Just at this moment niglit 
came on and put an end to the pursuit. 

, The Pedes left upon the ground ^hree thousand men, of 
whom many were officers. The Russians lost a hundred and 
twenty-five killed, and had two hundred wounded. The Rus- 
sianinfantry contributed more than any other species of force 
to the su<;cess of the day \ for they always attacked the enemy 
with the bayonet, and always destroyed them. Notwithstand- 
ing the immense advantage of the position of the Poles, their 
superiority in numbei*s and artillery, they were obliged to 
yield the disputed ground. 

A little before midnight, the Russian army was in motion to 
pursue the enemy, who had retired in a precipitate manner to 
Brzescia, about sixteen leagues from the field of battle. 
When the Russians arrived at Teichin, two leagues from 
Brzescia, thiey encamped in a retired valley, carcfidly avoid- 
ing whatever might discover tliem; At night they resumed 
their march in the utmost silence, and passed the river Mu- 
chavez by two fords, one of which was marshy and difiicult to 
cross. Much time was lost in this passage ; so that when they 
arrived on the oppdsite bank, it was already day. They 
were yet a league from the Bug. Before they could reach 
that river, they heard the alarm sounded from the monas- 
teries and bells of Brzescia, announcing their unexpected ap- 
IH*oach. The Russians then quickened their steps, gained 
the bank of the river, crossed it by a ford, and hastened ta 
form in line on the opposite bank. 

U 
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The Russian general Schewitsch, commanded twenty-five 
squadrons on the right wing; general Islinief commanded the 
left wing9 composed of thirteen squadrons and the greater part 
of the Cossacks, whilst general Burhauden was in the. centime 
at the head of the infantry and all the field artillery^ eonsist- 
iiig of fourteen pieces. 



; 



The Polish general being persuaded that the Russians 
could arrive at Brzescia only by the direct road, had formed a 
battery on the bridge over the Bug, and stationed a regimeirt 
there to defend the passage, and hence imagined himself se- 
cure in his iposition. But as soon as he jierceivcd the Rusi^ians 
defiling acr^ids the Bug, he hastily struck his camp, and tak- 
ing a new position, put himself in battle array, and appeared 
determined to wait with intrepidity for the attack. Souvarof 
ofdered general Schewitsch to attack the left wing of the ene- 
my, with the cavalry of the right wing, and immediately the 
whole line began to advance. The Poles did not wait for thehp 
arrival, but formed themsdves into three close columns, with 
the artillery in the intervals. Each of these columns bad 
nearly thirty men in front, and a hundred in depth. They 
were sustained by divisions of cavalry, and began to rejtreat 
from the right in perfect order. Islinief receive 1 orders to ad- 
vance at a full gallop upon these columns, with the squadrons 
of the left wing and the Cossacks. He charged the first near 
a wood, which had a deep ravine in front. As, the Russians 
rose from this ravine, they were received with a discharge of 
grape shot, and left many of their men and horses on the field. ■ 
They returned three times to the charge ; at length they suc- 
ceeded in breaking the column, a great part of which was cut 
to pieces. 



The two other columns had removed behind the village of 

"^l^c,; Koroschin, where they occupied a very advantageous height. 

The Polish general arranged them in order of battle, and 

seemed determined to $tand firm. His new poiAtion was ex- 
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ceUent. Hiskfhint'vas covered by the village, and liis right 
flaiik by a very thick wood, where he speedily raised a mask- 
ed battery of eight heavy pieces of cannon, which he supported 
by two battalions of chasseurs* 

Schewitsch, with twenty-four squadrons, charged the front 
and flanks of the column nearest to him. The Russians were 
received with a discharge of grape shot and musquetry; and 
experienced a vigorous resistance from the column, which 
defended itself with desperate courage ; for, of three thousand 
infantry who composed it, and a party of cavalry who sup- 
ported it, there were scarcely a hundred who asked forquar- 
ter ; almost the whole of them were cut to pieces on the , 
ground on which they stood. 

In the mean time the other column was engaged with a few 
liquadrons, and as soon as the attack became general, they 
exjierienced the same fate as the former. More of them, how- 
ever, escaped, because this column had time to disperse, while 
the others were defending themselves. At the same time, the 
cavalry of the left wing approached the masked batteries in the 
wood, which they carried under a terrible fire of grape shot 
and musquetry. At last, the Cossacks and the four battalions 
of chasseurs, cut off the retreat of the Poles, and the action 
was terminated at two in the afternoon. 

This battle, which lasted six hours, happened on the 19th of 
September, 1794. Of all the corps of the enemy, who had ■ 

more than thirteen thousand men, (three thousand of whom 
were cavalry,) not mor^ than three hundred escaped ; five 

' hundred were made prisoners, and all the rest were strewed 1 

upon the field of battle. All the Polish artillery was taken, I 

consisting of twenty pieces, most of them of brass and of a \ 

large calibre ; and two standards, the only ones which 
they had, and which they had received from the revolutionary 

' council at Warsaw. Each one had a device, bearing these 
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wordp in letters of gold :— liberty. Equality, [Independ^ 
enee* 

The Russian army consisted of eight thousand men, "of 
whom nearly four th<^aDd were cavalry. These were all 
which Souvarof had umler his orders, for he had been obliged 
to make large detachments* The Russians, in this action, 
had fire hundred and fifty killed, and a much greater number 
wounded* - , • 

There are many remarks to he made upon these two succes- 
sive battles, both of them extraordinary in their details, and 
importantin their results. We perceive Souvarof following 
in particular actions, the same system which he pursued in 
planning his campaigns. The same promptness and impetu- 
osity directed him in both, and succeeded in both equally wdl* 
Always inferior in numbers to the enemy, he marched against 
them without stopping to count them ; and yet, it is well worh 
thy of remark, that he was guilty of no imprudence or temeri* 
ty ; for he knew how superior his troops were to the Poles^ 
and how superior he himself was to Sirakovski* Merit sup* 
plied tlie deficiency of numbers. The Poles were a different 
sort of enemy from the Turks, for they manoeuvred in the 
European manner ; they managed their artillery with dex- 
terity ; most of their officers had served in regular armies, 
and they were aided by many officers from foreign countries; 
Nevertheless Souvarof marched against them as he did 
against the Mussulmen, and yet committed no untliinking or 
daring folly. He acted from calculation and necessity } and 
this is satisfactorily proved by the different manner in which 
he made the attack. When he was opposed to the Turks, he 
feared neither their artillery, which they knew not how to 
use, nor their infantry, which could not be kept firm ; he 
feared only their cavalry. Hence his method of attacking 
them was by marching up in square columns, which the caval- 
ry could not penetrate, but which the artillery would have 
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destroyed* if it had been well served. In the hands of the 
Poles the artillery was formidable. What method did he [ 

then pursue? He rendered it useless. He attacked it | 

with his tirailleurs, and especially with his cavalry, because 
there was no apprehension from the cav^^ry of his adversaries.* 
The attack was irregular, and as the cannon were difficult to 
manage, a gi'eat pkrt of their effect was lost. The enemy '. 

were astonished, and in a country where they might have oc- 
cupied formidable positions,! ^^^Y were pressed with such 
vigour that they scarcely had time to think of a retreat. Thus 
harassed, the Poles returned with fury to the battle : but the 
Russians, who attacked them with more steadiness, and were 
from habit firm and constant, had only a better opportu- 
nity of obtaining the victory. They soon took from the Poles 
the artillery, upon which their hopes rested, and with which 
they thought themselves invincible ; so that thus losing the 
strength of their army, and not being able to attempt with suc- 
cess a single plan for retrieving their affairs, they were exter- 
minated, in spite of their courage and their terrible despair. 
We shall soon see this same Souvarof, whom we now observe 

adopting such just, though opposite methods, to secure victo- 

' ■ f 

* Souvarof repeated at Brzescia before Sirakovski, as an old and expe- 
rienced general, the san^ manoeavre which he had performed at Landskron, 
before Dnmouriez, as ^ young warrior entering upon service. It was attended 
with equal success. This confirms what we advanced in the second chapter, that ^ 

the manoeuvre of Souvarof at Landskron, was not entirely arbitrary, and that 
Dumouriez was wrong in bringing forward such an accusation in the Memoirs 
of his Life, and in believing that he was vanquished by any other cause than the 
skill of his adversary* Dumouriez was guilty of a little, ordinary, subterfuge, 
that his self-love might not be offended. 

f Plains intersected by forests, rivers and large marshes, are, since the in- 
vention of artillery, far preferable to a mountainoi^ country as military posi- 
tions, and of course better adapted to a defensive war. With an active and 
vigorous infantry, as the infantry of all Europe is at present, it is easy to 
turn a position in the mountains, where artillery and cavalry are very often 
useless. On the contrary, it is very difficult to take an army in the flank or 
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rj from two dissimilar nations, display against the French 
all the intricacies of stratagem and tactics, and conquer these 
new and formidable enemies, by resorting to the only method 
in which they could be conquered. The extraordinary 
9£tcendancy which Souvarof had acquired over his soldiers, 
raises him at once above common men, and places him by the. 
side of Alexander, of Hannibal, of Caesar, 6f Gustavus, of 
Henry IV. and of Turenne ; and this ascendancy, the imme- 
diate gift of Heaven, explains a ci*oud of phenomena, for 
which ordinary reasoning is unable to account* 

The news of the disaster which had happened to Slrakovski, 
created the strongest sensation at Warsaw, among the peojde> 
and among the chiefs. All eyes were turned upon Kosciusko 
(who enjoyed already almost all the prerogatives and impor- 
tance of generalissimo,) as the only man capable of re-estab- 
lishing the ruined circumstances of their country and ar- 
resting the progress of the victorious enemy. Kosciusko^ 
like a devoted patriot, undertook this double duty, and im- 
mediately began its performance. He formed his plans like a 
Avise and able statesman. He sent pressing orders to all the 
Polish corps sc'attered along the banks of the Vistula, to re- 
pair to his standard. At the same time he ordered general 
Makranovski, who commanded all the divisions of the insur- 
gents in Lithuania, and who was himself at Grodnc^ to put 
his troops in.motion and place himself in the rear of Souvarof. 
On tlie other hand, he sent, strong reinforcements to the re- 
jnaitts of the corps of Sirakovski, which after the battle of 

r 

rear, which is covered by marshes and woods. In order to effect it» immense 
numbers are necessary, and they must be drawn out in such a way as to be ex- 
posed to imminent danger ; and, besides, in the plains, the artillery and caval- 
ry of the enemy are always rea^dy to overwhelm them. If Sirakovski had beea 
more perfect, or rather, if Souvarof had been less perfect and less resolute, the 
Russians must have been lost. If he had amused himself in manoeuvring, he 
would not have remained eight days in Poland ; he could not have acted other- 
vdse than he did. 
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Brsseseia had retired to within six miles of Warsaw^ and 
eharged this general to stop Souvai*of in front. Kosciusko 
hiinself took a position before general Fersen^ with a eorps of 
ten thoussuid men^ resolved to prevent this general from 
crossing the Vistula, or to dispute the passage ; for he sup- 
posed that if he could prevent the junction between Fersen 
and Souvarof, he would have the advantage of them both, on 
account of his immense superiority in numbers. 

Ever since Fersen had been obliged to retire with the Prus- 
sians to the left bank of the Vistula} he had been manoeuvring 
to deceive the Polish corps who were watching him on the 
opposite bank, and endeavouring to throw a bridge across 
the river. At last he succeeded in rendering Poninski the 
dupe of his movements ; for whilst he thought that Fersen 
was attempting a passage at Pulava, the latter actually- 
crossed the. river at Kosniza, his old position. Kosciusko, 
persuaded from the intelligence which he had received from 
Poninski, that the Russians would <jrbss at Pulava, hastened 
to that point to oppose them. He no sooner perceived his mis- 
take, than unwilling to engage before effecting a junction 
with Poninski, he ordered the latter to join him with all pos- 
sible expedition, and in the mean time took a strong posi- 
tion at Matcheviz, six leagues IBrom the Vistula, which he 
entrenched and fortified. 

Baron de Fersen, informed that the two Polish generals had 
not yet effected a junction, resolved to prevent it and attack 
Kosciusko without delay. Having made the necessary dispo- 
sitions, he fell upon the Polish camp with eighteen battalions, 
forty squadrons, six regiments of Cossacks, and forty-five 
pieces of artillery. To see the enemy, and to attack him on 
every side, was the same thing with the Russians. The vic- 
tory cost them dear, but it was complete. Six thousand 
Poles remaine^d dead upon the field ; sixteen hundred were 
wounded and jnade prisoners ; and among them were the 
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genersds SirakoTski and Rneebeviteh^ almost all the superior 
offieers as well as those of the staffs and the general in chief, 
Kosciusko himself."^ ' 

♦ Here terminated the political and military career of this general. No 
one will deny that he possessed talents, courage, resolution and (latriotisni. 
The last plan which he formed to oppose the progress of the Russians, albrar 
^e double defeat of Sirakovski, was, in a mititaty point of view, well arran^ 
ed, and marked with extreme boldness. Never to despair of the pubUc safety 
in time of extreme danger; to unite with promptitude all his forces, bear first 
i}pon the enemy whom there was the most hope of overcoming; to return 
afterwards upon the most terrible and dangerous, and overpower him by 
numbers; — all these actions can proceed only from a brave patriot and an 
able captain. But is not boldness temerity, when it is not founded upon the 
most rigorous calculation of probabilities ? And when we consider , the 
conduct of Kosciusko most favorably, is there not Teason to iMD- 
cuse him of having been more enterprising and daring, than wise } Consider* 
ingit generally, how could Kosciusko and his^ Polish officers hope, in the 
commencement of their insurrection, in a country destitute of fortresses, with 
troops levied in haste and badly armed, to. be able to make head at all points 
and in open hostilities, against the well disciplined and well provided armies 
of the Russians ; against their veteran and intrepid troops and experienced of^ 
ficei^ ; more especially when the Russians already occupied part of Poland, 
and could penetrate into the other without any obstacle ? But in particular, 
how could Kosciusko presume to believe that he should arrest the victorious 
march of the terrible Souvarof ;-4iow could he, whose talents had never yet 
been seconded by good fortune, who had been constantly beaten by the Rus- 
aans and the Prussians, dare to flatter himself that he should triumph over an 
invincible warrior, befor^ whom every thing had hitherto yielded, and who 
did not require to be followed by a great number of soldiers, since each one of 
his was equal to four } The plan of Kosciusko was doubtless well combined ; 
but with his means, was the execution of it easy } This should be the first en- 
quiry of a general. It is easy to form a specious plan ; it is more difficult to 
carry it into execution ; and the schemes of the enemy, a^ well as his resistance, 
should betaken into the calculation, more especially if he is headed by a Sou- 
varof. If Kosciusko had vanquished Fersen, and then united with Sirakov- 
ski, returned to oppose Souvarof, the only result would have been, that in- 
stead of ten thousand, he would have had the pleasure of being beaten at the 
head of thitty thousand men : But as to his defeat, it was certain. The con- 
duct of Kosciusko was unwise from the commencement of the revolution of his 
country. Kosciusko was brave and intelligent, but he was a Pole. Had he 
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At tills tlnie SouYarof remained 8t Bj^zescia. He ^servecl 
tbb important fmi, one of the granaries of Poland, from 
wbieh Warsiaw and the army of tbe instirc^ents drew tteir firop- 
{dies ; so that by remdiniiig tbere be was able to protide 
abondatttly for his ownarm/i and to straiten and harass the 
enemy* Besiden, his army was weakened by the continual 
combats it had sustained, and by the numerous detaebmentt 
required to ^ard and escort the prisoners it had made. Eve* 
i^ day indeed detachments were sent out to reconnoitre the 
eountty as far even as Warsaw^ and to dear It of the numer-*^ 
oos parties of Poles, who, divided into small bands, made 
every eflbrtto cut ojfTthe communications of the different Rus* 
sian corps. Souvarof ;had obtained the object he had first 
proposed ; he had driven the enemy, struck with terror, be- 
fore Mm ; had redoeed him to the defensive, and placed him- 
self in such a position, that the other divisions of the Russian 
army in Poland, had but few obstacles to overcome and a 
trifling distance to march to unite themselves to him. The 
rules of the art of war demanded therefore imperiously^ 
jfchathe should await this junction, before he left his position 
and struck the decisive blow. 

But as ftdon as Souvarof rtsceived intelligence of the victory 

been olihetwise, hid mcutfSns, m the titctotloft in whicli h6 was placed^ wo«M 
have been marked by extreme ][»nidence and drcam»pection. He wocAd have 
remained at Cracow. As another Sertorios, he would have formed in thtf 
mountains of the country, a party less numerous, but more firmly united, and 
more diilicult to vanquish, as it would have beeii not easily assailable to the 
Russians ; and which, there were many reasons to suppose, would have been 
vcrctly protected and encouraged by Austria. This germ, in its development, 
would have gradually produced a tree, whds^ fruit Would have b^en theind^« 
pendence of Poland. But a plan systematically arranged, matured #ith 
deliberation, and of which the result can only take place with time and pa* 
tience, is not of a nature to enter into the ardent and impetuous ima^ation of 
a Pole. Pulaski had been lost from too much precipitation ; and Pulaski wa^ 
« different man from Kosciusko. Nevertheless, when Souvarof vanquished 
bim, he was not then the experienced warrior that he w.t^ in 1794. 

X 
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gained by Fersen^* foreseeing tbe impression Evhich this 
events and especially the taking of Kosciusko^ would hav« 
upon the'insurgentsy he inunediately put the army in motion 
in the direction of Warsaw ; dispatching fresh orders to Fer* 
sen^ and the generals of all the different divisions^ to march 
with all expedition upon the point to which he was himself 
advancing. 

As the defeat of Kosciusko had forced the Polish generals 
io a precipitate retreat^ and all of them endeavoured to take 
refuge in the capital, the country by degrees was cleared of 
their troops ; the roads were open to the Russians, and their 
advance to Warsaw was only retarded by the msmoBUvres by 
which they attempted to cut off and beat in detail tbe Polish 
corps which were endeavouring to throw themselves into that 

city, 

/ 

Makranovski was flying before Derfelden, who marched 
from Grodno upon Bielsk. Souvarofhimself marched upon the 
same point, with the intention of intercepting Makranovski. 
But the latter had already left Bielsk, and was retiring by 
forced marches to Warsaw. Souvarof resolved, by advan(t 
ing further, to cut off his retreat Approaching Tolkov, he 
there learned, that there was a body of several thousand men 
near Stanislavov, composing part of the army of Makranov- 
AL In consequence of this intelligence, he ordered general 
Fersen, who from Matchivitz had come up the Vistula, and 
Was already at no great distance from Stanislavov, to march 
directly to that city and attack the enemy ; while he should 
himself await the arrival of Makranovski at Vengrov. The 
event did «ot correspond to these measures ; no enemy apt 
peared ; he had already escaped. Souvarof marched to} 
Stanislavov, where Fersen had arrived the preceding even-V 
ing, without meeting the enemy. The junction of these two « 
corps was here effected. Fersen brought with him from \ 
eleven to twelve thousand men ; Souvarof had therefoi-e \ 
eighteen thousand undier his orders. 
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Hie Polish troops who had oceupied Stanislavov^ and who 
were not more than two thousand strong (though general 
report greatly exaggerated that number) had retired to iJLo- 
hylka, where they were joined foy three or four thousand of 
their countrymen. Sbuvarof marched upon Kobylka, distant 
about four leagues from Warsaw* At the approach of his 
van-guard^ the Poles retire in three columhs ; but were 
soon attaeked by the Cossacks and chasseurs of Souvarof^ 
and in ^little time^ by the whole of his eayalry. The Poles 
fought desperately and refused to accept of quarter ; they 
were almost all cat in pieees---four hundred only were made 
prisoners. On the part of the Russians the loss was very 
inconsiderabte. The infantry was not engaged ; not being 
able to arrive in time on account of the badness of the roads* 
This corps was found to be one of the columns of the army of 
Makranovskiy commanded by general Mayen. The two 
other columns, of which this army was composed, had 
already arrived by different roads at Praga, adjoining War* 
saw. 

After the battle, which lasted four hours, the Russian troops 
issembled at and encamped under Kobylka. Souvarof occii* 
pied the centre ; Fersen the left, and Derfelden, who arrived 
a few hours after, encamped oirthe right. 

Souvarof now found" himself at the head of twenty-two 
thousand men, of which fifteen thousand were infantry, and 
seven thousand cavalry. He had eighty-six light field pieces, 

but no heavy artillery. 

< 

He was aware that all the forces of the enemy, and his last 
hopes were in Praga, where Makranovski had drawn together 
thirty thousand Poles in a triple entrenchment, fortified wtth 
one hundred and four cannon and mortars. Despising this 
superiority of force, and trusting to his chosen troops who 
had too often conquered under him not to triumph agaii^ 
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gouvapof ittolred to finish "this alraadjr protracted war^ by 
one of those hrilUiuit e:9:plQit» which make 9* deep iuipre^dion 
Uf(^ the minds of a whol^ people^ which exhauat the springs 
of war amoo^ a nation m di^taal revolution, hy sub^titnting 
the wy chill of terror hv the enthusiasm of insurreetion 
wbieh animates them ; and which for a few thousand victims 
sa^^riificed at a blow» fu*rests iiie effusion of the blood of mil*' 
}ionSf whose d^h would be the inevitably consequence of tb^ 
Ihorror and cs^nai^ of many yeax*?* 

The assault of Praga was therefore determined on* Vri^g% 
is an estonstve suburb of Warsaw situated on the right banic 
of the Vistula, opposite to that eity. Beyond the woriks fd 
the 6ity$ the Poles had established their entrenched eamp i Sd 
that when 4rive»i from the camp, the fortifications of Praga 
afforded them a shelter, and consequently a double assault was 
necessary to become master of this subiu'b* These diffieidties> 
instea4 of intimidating So&rarof, stimulated him with a 
greater desire to overcome them. In a military view he was 
certain that the Polish troops were not sufficiently organized 
to defend themselv^es with the same skill as regular and w^U 
disdplined soldiers. From general considerations he fe^ 
assured, that there eould not be among the insurgents that 
perfect conformity of views and opinions^ and consequently 
that unity of action which alone ensures success* And lastly, 
from considerations of poliey he could not doubt, but that a 
vigorous blow, struck at the very centre of the insurrection^ 
would p^*ple:ic and dismay, and destroy for ever this nursery 
of revolt. We enter into this exposition of the motives which 
guided the determination of Souvarof, to disprove the absurd 
accusations of those who have said that this great general 
conquered only by dint of tlie effusion of blood, and disdained 
to usC) or was ignorant of jtny other means. At Fraga, the 
grounds on which he formed his calculations were completely 
justified by the event. If Praga, instead of thirty thousand 
Polish insurgents^ had been defended by as many r^ubu? 
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troops, either French, Austrian, or Russians the mocit head-, 
strong and inexperienced novice in war would scarcely hare 
been guilty of the folly of attacking jLt sword in Iwid. Is it 
then to be presumed, that Souvarof woul4 have been guilty 
of that ' fault ?<-~It is melancholy for an historian to live in 
an age when public opinion is so abused^ that it becomes 
necessary to enter into a justification of his heroCbr bis most 
skilful and brilliant exploits. 

While Souvarof was arranging his plan, and making pre^ 
parations for its execution, the Poles throughout the city and 
the camp, were in the greatest confusion, Makranovski, 
weary of his post of commander in chief, bad sent in his 
resignation to the revolutionary committee of Warsaw.* Tills 

* The P6les1iave managed so well in the last days of their political exis* 
tence^ th^t they finished by legitimating the political annihilation of their 
country. A revolutionary committee ! Hea/ens I and where? on the borders of 
the Vistula ; in a country which has not yet passed through the stages of 
civilization, and which they would initiate ahready into all its abuses and 
excesses. And why ? to acquire liberty and a fixed eonalitutioii. Is it then 
from a revolationary committee that stability for political institutions is 
acquired ? How many millions of men have attested with their blood, and how 
many millions by the mise(*y of themselves and their children, the falsity 
of this doctriae* By suidi an odious institution the Poles proved themselves 
unworthy of the liberty they sought: Yes ! even if the destruction of Poland 
bad not been determined on when this committee was established, yet it then 
became a measure forced upon the neighbouring powers by every considera- 
tion of policy, morality, philosophy and religion. Of policy, because kings 
owe it to the safety and tranquility of their states, which a people, who create 
revolutionary committees would infallibly disturb — of morality, because it is 
the duty of the whole world, btit particularly of the rulers of nations to stifle 
the evil wherever it can be reached — of phihsop/iy, because other nations 
ought not to consent that any one should debase the dignity of man, arrest 
the progressive improvement of the human mind, and degrade itself to the 
level of the brute ; of religion lastly, because, notwithstanding the deck, 
mations of sophhters, man cannot detach himself while onr the earth, neither 
irom an connexion with his fel]ow*men, nor dependance upon the^vinity ; 
because the whole human race must be considered as forming but one family 
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committee appointed to succeed him^ a gentleman named 
Zeonchik, hitherto very little known*, but who was fitted by 
his infatuation to entomb the libert}'^ of his country. Thin 
new general sent an officer to Souvarof^ accompanied by a 
physician, whom he requested the Russian general would per- 
mit to visit the wounded Kosciusko. Thus far the request 
was reasonable and Souvarof would have granted it, had not 
Kosciusko already been removed to a considerable distance ; 
but Zeonchik demanded besides, that the carriages and equi- 
page of Kosciusko should be sent back, and expressed himself 
in terms so contemptuous and rude, that the Russian general 

and one society. But no member of a society- is free in his actions, when they 
distorb the regular and fixed order of things. The same holds good of one 
nation or people with regard to other nations ; and if society punishes the 
individual who violates the law, other nations should, in the name of universal 
justice equally punish that guilty people who despise the dictates of humanity^ 
they should deprive them of the power to outrage, not only nature ^d hoiQ^- 
nity, but even the Supreme Being, The existence of the revolutionary com- 
mittee has, therefore, justified a partition which otherwise is without any le^- 
timate pretext. How then can this nation complain of b^ng governed by 
others, when it at no time knew how to govern itself? Whilst throughout all 
Europe, the aits and sciences revived and flourished ; whilstall nations^ even 
the smallest, Venice, Genoa, Portugal and Holland, commenced a noble career, 
and by the development of all their faculties and capabilities, were elevated to 
the rank of powerful nations, Poland alone, whicK nature formed to be great 
and powerful, despising all her advantages, and a prey to a disgustful anarcby> 
had neither administration of government nor police, or morals, or laws. In 
vain was the example of others set before her ; she was proud in her barbaiv 
ism, and would not imitate. And when at last she found the necessity of a 
change, she began by a revolutionary committee ! We hope in Heaven^ that 
no one will accuse us of the unworthy intention of blaming the holy and sa- 
cred impulse which rouses a people to resist the oppression of another, and 
throwback the chains which are o£Eered to them* But as this impulse is admi* 
rable and sublime in a people who would remain separate and free, and preserve 
their institutions, their laws, and their independence ; so much more terrible 
is it in a people who plunge into the gulph of faction, atid who evidently shew 
from the beginning, that they will soon destroy all that remains of morality^ 
and the laws, of public opinion, and national character. 
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ttought proper to send him the following answer :— *' The 

f^ foolish chiefs of the insurrection think to brave the power of 

*' Russia with vulgar abuse. Zeoncluk has di^eamed that 

^' his new post exempted him from the common rules of ci- 

** vilUy, The count Souvarof Rymnisky returns him his jaeo- 

*^ bin scribble. Here there is no equality, or frenetic liberty.. 

** Hereafter no flag will be received, unless it is in the name of 

'^ a sincere penitent, imploring forgiveness for the past.'* This 

letter, signed Souvarof, a name already so well known in Po« 

Ii^nd, made a deep impression upon the revolutionary com- 

fluttee, to whom it was communicated by Zeonchik. 

Souvarof, having sought all the information which could 
assist the disposition of his plan, made the final arrangement 
&r his attack,^ broke up his camp at Kobylka, and marched 

* The details of this. plan merit to be generally known ; to military men 
tkey will be useful. They are as follow : 

1st. The axmy will march from Kobylka for Praga in three different co- 
kimiis, the 22d October, at five in the morning, and arriving by different 
Toads^ will encamp in a circular form around the town. 

2d. The right wing to be commanded by lieutenant general Derfelden, the 
emtre by lieutenant general Potemkin, and the left wing by lieutenant ge- 
neral baron de Fersen. 

3d. In the course of the night after the army shall have formed its encamp- 
Bient, there shall be erected in front of each corps, batteries, which are im- 
mediately to pky upon the enemy. The object of these batteries is to lead the 
enemy to believe, that a regular siege is intended, and to afford to officers and 
chiefs of columns, an opportunity t^ reconnoitre under the protection of the 
eannon,the places of rendezvous of the columns, and the points of attack. 

4th. The attack will be made in the night of the 23d— •24th October, in sevcti, 
eolumns. Four columns will bear upon the right ; two on the centre, in- 
clining to the left ; and one column on the left Wing to the bank of the Vistula. 

5th. JSach column shall be preceded by one hundred and twenty-eight sharp- 
sHeoiers and two hundred and seventy two pieneers. The first will ratfy the 
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witb fLt-uBis beating and colours flying far Fraga^ b^efore vrMch 
be ariived at eleven o'clock on the morning of the twetity^^se- 
^»d ^f Oetoberr On the night foHowing, the Ritssians estab- 

oiit'|K>5ts of the enemy virithoat Bring, protect the pioneer?, aind engage witit 
t)ie enemy on the rampart, while the approaches to it are cleared. The pio- 
neers will clear the way of obstructions, and carry Piscines, hardies,, and lad- 
ders. Besides these pioneers, about thirty workmen with entrenching tools, 
shall be attached to each battalion. 

' 4th. fbelkst column of the right wing, so soon as the entaretichments Hm 
forced at the point of the bayonet, sball cut off the communication smd retteait 
of the enemy by the bridge. 

7th. The second and third columns, as soon as they have taken the batte- 
ries and works^ will draw up in order of battle in the great st^uare. 

8th. The fourth column having overcame all obstacles in its way, and taken 
the two camlu!r9j will take possession immediately of4:he park of aitillery. 

9th. The three last columns shall attack half an hour later, that the enetay, 
who is known to be more numerous on his right, may be called off to Uhe 
other wing, and thus insure the success of the operation. The seventh co- 
lumn is particularly ordered to march to the assault in the direction of th6 
island of the river; and to send a detachment, if it is possible, to the left, 
along the bank of the Vistula, to aid the first column ih cutting off the teOheait 
of the enemy by the bridge. 

' 10th. Immediately upon the columns clearing th^ entfenchments, they will 
form on the open spape within, and &11 upon the enemy with the saBre and 
bayonet. 

11th. The reserves of each column, composed of two battalions and two 
squadrons, and the conductors of the artillery of regiments forming the co» 
himns, win march in line, one hundred and fifty paces in the rear of each co» 
lumn ; will form immediately on the parapet of the outer entrenchment, and 
clear a passage with their labourers and pioneers, for the cavalry* 

12th, So soon as the columns have carried the second entrenchment, they 
will scour the streets of Praga, and disperse'the enemy with the bayonet, ^th* 
out stopping for trifling objects or entering houses; at the same time, the 
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lisbed thre& batteries^ one of twenty-two pieces of artillerjr 
on the right wing, one of sixteen pieces in the centre, and 
another of forty-eight on the left wing. At day-break tliey 
began to play upon the enemy, and were answered by a quickf 
,and constant fire from the entrenchments, but which did very 
little injury. On the twenty-fifth, at five in the morning, the 
Russians commenced the attack in seven columns. The two 
first were exposed to the cross fire of many batteries, as well 
as to a fire of grape-shot and musquetry from the small islands 
of the river, which were upon their flanks. But nothing 
could stop them ; they scaled the entrenchments, threw them- 
selves upon the infantry and cavalry behind them, killed two 
thousand on the spot, and made two thousand prisoners. At 
least a thousand men, attempting. to save themselves by swim- 
mings perished m the Vistula. 

The third and fourth columns were obliged to march up a 

serves shaU occupy the second entrenchment in the manner and with the same 
object as directi^ for the iirst* 

13th. At the same time^ all the field artillery, composed of eighty-six pieces 
of cannoa, shall occapy the outer entrenchment, supported by onethird of the 
whole cavalry; the remainder of the cavalry will be posted on the wings, ob- 
serving their proper distance. 

14th. The Cossacks willpreseiTe the stations assigned them behind the co- 
lumns. Those between the fourth and fifth columns, at the commencement of 
the assault will approach to the rampart, shouting hurra ! And those station- 
ed on the bahks of the river, will maintain their respective posts, forming a se- 
mi-circle* 

}5tl^ It win be necessary tQ act with great energy against all those in arms; 
but the inhabitants, all those without arms, aud those wh j demand quarter, 
must be spared. 

16th. As soon as resistance is over, a spot will be selected proper for the 
erection of batteries, on which the artillery will be mounted, and a cannonade 
immediately opened upon Warsaw. 

Y , 
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small dandy eBiliienee» wkich presented very great obataeles. 
Impatient to art'ivc, many of the «oldier8 threw away their 
hurdles and fascines to be able to maix^h more expeditiously in 
itie aanid^ Md feee^HBg^ their ladders only» assisted each other 
wi& Htb hand to pass the six lines of pits and ditehes whieh 
the enemy bad eonstmetcd* The tbit*d column took two strong 
advanced bastion^> and liotwithstanding a vigorous resist- 
ance, iienetrated tnte tbe interior of the works. The fourth 
took eiCitr&aMerwd a fort surrounded by a stone wall, with|their 
batJteties, ^hich were strongly palisadoed ; five other batte- 
ries w^ere then carried at the point of the bayonet, and the 
en^ny ^attacked in front find on both flanks. Two thousand 
men were here cat in pieces. 

Among these was a regiment of the line composed entirely 
of Jews. They amounted to five hundred, well armed and 
equipped, and upon the same footing as tbe other Polish 
troops, from which indeed they could scarcely be distinguiidi- 
ed. They made a most obstinate defence, and were all de- 
stroyed to a man, with the exception only of their colonel 
Hircliko, who had remained prudently in Warsaw. 

The fifth colutnti^vereaime aH 4ifllciii<ies with afitonirimg 
celerity. It took the batteries, and having penetrstM wftbHi* 
all the entrenchments, made its way directly to the bridge, 
and joined the first column 4n cutting ofi'the retreat of the fly^ 
ing enomy by the bridge of Warsaw. 

The sixth and feventh ^umns met witli many ^bstaelesi. 
They took, however, . three batteries, and marched forwardL . 
The cavalry ot the enemy who opposed them were defeateds 
put to the bayonet, or driven into tbe Vistula^ where there 
perished nearly a .thousand men^ five hundttsd were made 
pxsswners* 

Hitherto the columns had fought and repulsed the enemy in 
the open interval between theoutei* entrenchments and the. 
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wails of the town ; they now penetrated into the town^ and be- 
gan a homUe carnage in t)ie streets and public squares. The 
most terrible scene Was the massacre of several thousand men^ 
intercepted in their flight, on the banks of the Vistula. Three 
tiboosand four hundred were made prisoners there, and aU the 
rest put to the sword or drowned in the river, under the eyes 
of the inhabitants of Warsaw, who vainly stretched their arms 
to them from the opposite bank. But a spectacle equall^r 
mournful for the people of that capital, was the burning of 
many of the houses of Praga, whose destruction appeared the 
forerunner of tbeir own approaching ruin. On all sides were 
heard the rattling of shot, the bursting of bombs, and the erica 
and shrieks of the dying. The mournful tolling of the tocsin 
was heard amid the tremendous noise of artillery, and con,^ 
sternation filled etwy soul. / 

By the hour of nine in the morning, alter four hQU^'S^^- 
ing, the battle entirely ceased. Tbei-e are few ex8<^* ®^ » 
military operation so hardy in the conception, f^^ *** ^^ 
execution, and so memoraUe in its rejipi^^^cc by extiu-. 
guishing in one day the fire ofif«uJ^i'<^^^ »^^ok ^ i^ base 
athrone, which by itsYjg-i^^ Jf.^ ««ited so many 

oommoiions, andj^t / '*'^^^^^'*^^- « 

mt^U forfafied with a Bu«erou8 artillerjr, ^ defended k, a 

g«m8onofthirtya,o«Band».e«,. under the eyes of the capita 

ofthe n»S<«oin,wlM)«eho|«8we»eaIl^iitewjdfctlu8kHlwwfc 
oenfided to the valoarttf ito bpavest \nniav9. 

Tlic Poles left thirteen thousand men dead on the field of 
b«t«e J of whieb a third was eomposed entirely of the ftm»r 
of the youth of Warsaw. More than two thousand ww» 
*wned in the Vistula, and the number of prisoners amoHnt. 
«l to fewteen tlwnsand flre himdred and eighty three. "Fho 
swnaday eight thousand of them wm released and'.eitaj 
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liberty, and the rest in a few.dayd after* The Russians loAt 
five hundred and eighty killed, aud nine hundred and sixty 
wounded. 

During the assault a shell fell into the hall of the frevolu- 
tionary committee of Warsaw, in which the members were 
actually assembled. In its explosion it killed the secretary, 
who was at the time reading a dispatch to the committee. 

A great' number of Poles of distinction, and high ii| rank, 
were among the dead, and many others among the prisoners. 
They had in general been completely deceived by the batte- 
ries erected on the side of the Russians. ^ They expected, and 
wqre preparing for a regular siege, which they hoped would 
be protracted througljout the winter. The night before the 
£gi^"ilt, tliey transported thirty-six pieces of cannon to Praga 
«^^Warsaw, leaving only twenty pieces on that side of the 
. rer •"'l'''^^* however, did more execution on the Russians 
^^an thoseoi^''^"^®"^'^™^"*^- The artillery taken consist- 
ed of one hun>J«!j|i^d four cannon and mortars, of large 

calibve. ^^^^^ 

Souvarof established his quf.«« without the entrench- 
ment, adjoining the park. Thegen«% ^^ superior offi- 
cers repaired to him ; and after mutual ^ ^^tulations, the 

1 ,e^.i a sliffht refreshment to be serv — J^ ^ ^ 
'T t wh ch he iSd the Polish generals who were i^ 
spot, to >^^^^^^^^^^^ I,, ed somehours upon the 

for him for the night. 
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vfhp was generous in vid:ory. He took no other revenge for 
the many Russians massaered treaelierously^ and perhaps at 
the instigation of the very same offieers whom he treated with 
such consideration. 

Themoi-ning after the taking of Praga, a deputation of the 
magistracy of Warsaw, ai*rived, bearing a letter from the king, 
and a note from the council of the city. Souvarof gave them 
the most flattering reception. He ran to them, crying, Fa- 
toe, peace ; embraced them, c* inducted them to his tent, and 
making them sit down by his side, granted them much more 
favourable terms than they could have hoped to obtain. Ne- 
vertheless, on the day following, the same deputies came from 
Warsaw, bringing answers to the articles proposed by Sou- 
varof, from which it appeared they wished to gain time ; and 
pretending among other things, that the bridge could not be 
repaired as promptly as the Russian general had required, 
they wished to aflbrd time for the Polish troops to evacuate 
the city, and carry with them the artillery, ammunition, and 
stores. Souvarof instantly sent back the deputies, adding 
new articles t<r those he had at first proposetl, and demanding 
inform;— that the magistracy of Warsaw should cause all the 
inhabitants to,' be disarmed, and their arms traVisported in 
boats to Praga;— that they should engage to deliver up the arse- 
nal, powder, and stores, to the troops of his sovereign the 
empress of Russia *, — that in compliance with their former 
proTBises, they should cause the troops of the Polish republic 
to lay down their arms, or, in case of refusal, compel them 
to evacuate Warsaw. The general demanded also, that the 
king of Poland should command all the regular troops to lay 
down their arms, withtheexceptionof one thousand men re- 
tained as his personal guard ; and that all the Russian prison- 
. ers detained at Warsaw, should be set at liberty on the very 
next day. He granted to the eighth of November* for the re~ 
establishment of the bridge ; and required an immediate an- 
swer to these demands. In the ioneantime, he gave orders to 
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general BuxhowJen, whom he had nominated commandant 
of Praga, to re-establish immediately with the troops, that 
part of the bridge next to the town ; that the Poles might be' 
relieved from part of the labour, and have no |»*etext for de-- 
laying to finish it; He commanded generisd Fersen at the 
sfame time, to ascend the Vistula as far as Koresev, eight 
leagues from Praga, and pass the river at that point* The 
ohjeet of this order was, to attack the troops who were escap- 
ing from Warsaw with their arms ; and at the same time, in 
case (^treaichery or insurrection in the ca^tal, to be able to 
inarch instantly to it, and attack it from the other side, which 
looked towards the open country. 

These precautions were not useless. In the night of ttic 
26th-^^7th October, a great tumult and commotion toclk 
place at Warsaw. The troops under the orders of Vavrochev"- 
ski attempted to carry away the king and all the RUssiw 
prisoners. The evil disposed part of the inhabitants joined' 
the military : but the magistracy, who foresaw the dangerousr 
conse«[uences of such a design, commanded the people to op- 
I>ose it, and to resist force by force. They were weH obeyed*- 
Vavrochevski, stopped in the execution of his desigfis by the" 
resistance of the people, left Warsaw with his troops, leaving 
a declaration, by which he announced, that in concert with 
tlie supreme council of the revolution, he left all authority in 
the hands of tiie king. The first use which this monareh 
made of his power, was to request Soavarof to fix a day for 
his entry into Warsaw, promising to have the bridge restor* 
ed with the utmost dispatch. Souvarof announced that he 
would enter it on the eighth of November. | 

On the day appointed, the Russian troops 'commenced to 
defile by the bridge, and entered into the city with drums 
beating and colours flying. At the hour of nine, the count 
Sonvarof passed the bridge on horseback, aurrouftded by hisp' 
staff. He wore a simple cavalry unifomif witkout decora^^ 
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nm wr umam^nt^ and the plain bat of an officer. He was 
followed by the i^gimeat of g]*enacliers of Kerson^ aad a nu* 
B^ou3 baad of musk. 

He was received on the olJier side of tbe bridge, by the ma-, 
j^traey offtheci^iB a body* The jiresident presented to 
Mim the key$ of tbe city on aeushion ff veh et, with bread and 
n^kU 4nd addressed faim with a harangue. The count took 
ttie keys hims^lf^ carried th^m to his lips« and raising them 
towards Heaven^ daid aloud» ** Almif^ity God^ I thank thee 
^^tb^I have not been obliged to purchase the keys of this place 
**so dear as**—*- and turning towards Praga, his voice failed. 
With his ebeeks bathed in tears^ he cordially embraced the 
sa^gifitrates. He was soon surrounded by a numerous crowd : 
Seme threw themselves at his feet» others stretched out their 
hands. Hie count took than aflectionatdy by the h^d, and 
F^iedwitfa an expression of profound sensihilityj to all these 
laarks of attention^ admiration and respect. All the win- 
dows were filled with spectators^ who contemplated this im- 
posing scene, and rejoiced at the return of order. 0;i all 
sides resowtded the erim^ *^ ^11^ ^ve Cathtarim^ long live Soii^ 
*om^!^ The presence of a conqueror, who^e clemency and 
fidelity inspired confidence» suddeidy rendered a whole peot* 
jie, just before tumultnfms and ferocious, gentle and quiet as 
aSapB^ 

* 

In thii^msmMr tixe procession continued to move on tlirough 
Cracow street, tiM it arrived at the square called the square 
of tfae.NewWodd. Arrived before tiie cathedral, Souvarof 
belted, and Altering tfaie chttrcb^ made a sk<Hi; prayen fie 
iuade choice afterwards of a hotel in the neighbourhood of the 
camp, wbere be«8ta^iAed bis head quarta*s. A new scene 
was tiiere ]»<e8ented to his sensibHity* .The magist3*ates pre*, 
seiited to him the Russians who had been so long in captivity 
at Warsaw, to the number of 'thirteen hundred and seventy- 
six. These ^nlbrtunates threw themselves in tbe arms of 
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their general \v4th the greatest joy. They owed him not 
only their liberty, but life itself 5 for before the retreat of 
the revolutionary committee, a proposition was made on the 
part of some of the members, for the massacre of these prison- 
ers. Five hundred Prussian prisoners and eighty Austri- 
ans were likewise delivered to Souvarof ; who caused their 
irons to be struck off, aig^d themselves to be conducted to the 
frontiers of their respective countries. 

I * 

The general had demanded ,an audience of the king ; it was 
jEixed for the day following. At ten in tiie morning Souvarof 
set out for the castle, attended by his suite, and a guard of 
lionour. On that day he was in full uniform, and decorated 
with all his orders. The king received him with marked dis- 
tinction,, and embraced him several times. They remained 
some time in the cabinetof the king, and this private audience 
effected, what the formal negociation haid not done. At the 
instance of Souvarof who set before the king the dangerous 
consequences to the public tranquility if the Polish troops 
should remain armed, the king consented that they should be 
disarmed, and delivered all the artillery of Warsaw into the 
hands of the Russians. 

Still, however, the troops of the confederation who had 
escaped from Warsaw, assembled in bands and parties,' which 
were so much the more formidable, as in the provinces they 
found numerous partizans. They were estimated at thirty 
thousand men, under the orders of general Vavrochevski, the 
intimate friend of Kosciusko. These troops formed different 
divisions under the generals Hedroitch, Dombrovski, Mada- 
linski, and prince Joseph Poniatovski as their leaders* 
Their intention was to repair to Gallicia, which they should 
have done before the assault of Praga, if their movement^ had 
been directed with any portion of military skill, for it was the 
only movement which could have embarrassed the operations 
of Souvai*of. But his vigilance was i^till active, and they had 
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taken this step now when it was too late. During the eight 
days that he awaited at Praga the rebuilding of the bridge, 
he had dispatched various corps to cut off the retreat and in- 
tercept the Polish troops in detail* His instructions were 
quickly and punctually obeyed ; for the generals serving un- 
der him, were accustomed to execute his orders promptly and 
to t^ir full extent. In giring an order, he passed over the 
difficulties attending its e^^ecution, and enjoined them merely 
to be on such a day and such an hour, at the point directed ; 
and he who did not comply exactly, must have good reasons 
to allege for his failure. In the present instance, every 
thing succeeded to his wish. Many Polish corps, cut off by 
the skilful and rapid movements of the Russians, implored 
the clemency of the conquerors. The answer of Souvarof to 
fhe propositions of all, was constantly to promise protection 
and safety to those who submitted. The officers and nobles 
were permitted to retain their arms, but he demanded that the 
troops should be completely disarmed and dispersed. Thes9 , 
tertns did not seem at first to be acceptable to the generali 
Tavrochevski, Dombrowski, and Madalinski, who had united^ 
and had a disposable force of about twenty thousand men. 
But Souvarof promptly reinforced general Ferscn, who pur- 
sued them, and instructed him to follow and attack them with- 
out mercy. The skilful and indefatigable Fersen, so well ac- 
quitted himself of his commission, that the Polish army was 
thrown into the greatest disorder, and every day whole batta- 
lions and squadrons, separated from the main body, were 
surrounded and laid down their arms. And the Polish gene- 
rals at last perceiving their inability to make any longer re- 
sistance, resolved to accept the terms prescribed by Sou- 
varof; but before the courier dispatched by them could re- 
turn, their camp was invested by general Denisof, command- 
ing the cavalry of the army of Fersen. The Pples had now 
no choice but that of accepting or refusing their pai-don. 
This did not change however the disposition of Souvarof 

with respect to them. He observed the terms first promisiod, 

Z 
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and the whole of the Polish troops surrendered. Their arms 
were taken from them, and they themselves dispersed ; and 
on the 7th of November, 1794, Poland was entirely in the 
power of the Russians, without a single adversary or rival to 
dispute its possession. 

^uch was the termination of one of the most remarkable 
campaigns mentioned in the annals of history. In the space 
of two months, an extensive country, a nation of more than 
twelve millions of men, a nation armed and enthusiastic in the 
cause, fighting on its own soil and for its independence, was 
overcome by twenty-two thousand men, who seemed sudden^ 
ly to be transformed into so many heroes. Nor was this na- 
tion subjugated only for a little time j or the country occu- 
pied in a military view until treaties should decide its fate. 
But it was absolutely put under the yoke ; and henceforward 
must recognize the same laws and the same sovereign. Cer- 
tainly it was not to their numbers that the conquerors owed 
their advantages. It was not because they had the power to 
invade and inundate the territory of their enemies, to over- 
power them with the weight of their immense fqrces, that 
they conquered. All must be ascribed in this transaction, to 
the genius alone of him who conducted the enterprize. Un- 
aided by circumstances, he alone did erery thing. Intimate- 
ly acquainted with men and circumstances, he seized with a 
master's eye the only method of making circuinstances and 
men co-operate to the success of his plans. He, having con- 
ceived his plan, executed it with more celerity than the 
historian can explain it. By the rapidity and skill of his 
marches, the justness and precision of his movements, the au- 
dacity of his attack, he surprised his enemies, gave them no 
time to recover from defeat, and was always victorious. \It 
was he who infused into his soldiery a spirit and courage Al- 
most more than human ; and whtch, whUe it produced amokg 
them union and vigour, scattered terror, confusion, anddi^ 
may among their enemies. It was he whose magnanimity^ 
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justice, and clemency, made the vanquished look to Iiim after 
the victory with as much confidence as they had dreaded him 
before it. It was he, in fine, who in all these respects, has 
rendered himself worthy of the appellation o( great, which 
the justice of his own age and of posterity, should accord to 
his memory. 

And yet this is the man who has been calumniated and re- 
presented as a mere barbarian, as an Attila, whose only skill 
was in slaughtering men and shedding blood ; and it is in par- 
ticular from his campaign in Poland, that they have presum- 
ed to justify this lying portrait. Such has been the falsity of 
the relations and accounts, that many persons througtiout 
Europe have believed, and perhaps still do believe, that Sou- 
varof vanquished at Praga only a tumultuous assemblage of 
the populace, whom he was delighted to have massacred be- 
fore his eyes. Doubtless many persons would have stayed 
his ann at the moment of this assault : and they had their rea- 
sons for it. But as to Souvarof ; how dare they contest his 
reasons for having done what he did ? How ! a general wiio 
was accountable for his conduct to his sovereign, to his coun* 
try, to his army, and to his own reputation, should then have 
left unavenged the death of his companions in arms, basely 
massacx'ed ! He should have given time for the mad and fa-r 
natic Poles to have grown strong and formidable, that they 
might pour out their rage upon the neighbouring countries, 
and even upon Russia herself ! He should have been gentle 
with the revolutionary committee, and permitted it, with the 
hope of impunity, to have put to death all their Russian pri- 
soners ! He should have prolonged the war, to exhaust the 
armies and treasures of his sovereign ; and for the sake of 
sparing a few unfortunates, (whose death is no doubt deeply 
to be lamented, but was the necessary consequence of the tu- 
mult and fury of an assault,) he should have doomed to perish 
in the war and bloodshed which would have ensued, perhaps 
fifty thousand Russians and an hundred thousand Poles, the 
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Ilower of their natiou) and who on the return of good order, 
became so useful to their country. If we believe these de- 
tractors of genius, it is evident that Souvarof erred as a sub- 
ject^ as a captain, as a man. But fortunately the motives of 
those who hold this language will be appreciated by posterity^ ; 
What do 1 say ? they are already understood and pitied in oui^ 
own generation ; and Souvarof better known, is already 
avenged in public opinion. 

But if in some countries and by certaiti individuals, the 
conduct of Souvarof at this epocha was condemned, elsewhere 
it excited a lively admiration, and among the Russians an 
enthusiasm proportioned to the glory which was reflected 
upon themselves from the exploits of their general. Catha«* 
rine who knew how to distribute reward with so much graee 
and majesty, wrote thus to Souvarof: *^ I have no longer 
reason to fear, that in your case, I might be guilty of injus« 
tice or neglect; for it is not I, but you, who have just now 
created Souvarof field-marshal in Pdand.*' He received 
also from the empress a present of a domain of six thousand ' 
peasants, in the district of Kobrin, the theatre of the first 
battle which he gained in the commencement of the cam- 
paign. From the king of Prussia he received the order of 
the Red andBlack Eagle, and the emperor of Germany sent 
him his poiirait set round with valuable diamonds. 

It was not only as a pledge of esteem and regard, that 
these two sovereigns conferred on Souvarof these marks of 
favour ; it was also a testimonial of their gratitude. Both' 
had an interest in the conquest which Souvarof had made o£ 
Poland, since both were to profit by it. By a wise policy, 
Catharine united with her, two powerful neighbours, who 
could have shaken and destroyed her schemes, but who were 
now interested in maintaining them. It was on the part of 
the empress of Russia a calculation of policy, foresight and 
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^jemvoAty ; for if guided by other sentimentsy sbe hadwisfaed 
to preserve Poland to herself alone^ neither Prussiai who 
with difficulty reduced her revolted provinces to obedience^ 
nor Austria, who had need of all her forces to continue the 
war witli France, would have entered into a war with Russia 
to prevent her keeping possession of a country already occu* 
X»ed completely by her troops. Catharine, free in her munifi* 
cence, would shew it to its full extent. In giving to Prussia, 
as far as the boundary of the Vistula, and to Austria, Galli- 
cia, the Palatina;te of Craeow, with its rich mountains, slie 
actuaUy divided between those two powers the valuable and 
productive part of Poland. For Jierself she received pro- 
vinces which were fertile, but which needed a population of 
double the amount, and to be cultivated and nourished with 
eare for many years to arrive at their full value. Nevertlie- 
less this central division of Poland is a nursery for soldiers* 
It opens to Russia an easy and superb route to Moldavia and 
the Ottoman empire, and protects her new acquisitions along 
the banks of the Dniester* 

■ 

The philosophy whp is not satisfied with the consideration 
of a detached, isolated fact ; who suspends his judgment 
until ascending to first einises he examines the series and 
succession of events, will perceive in the partition and politic 
cal annihilation of Poland, from its origin down to its final 
completion, the dangers attending a first great fault ; the con* 
^equencesof which, like those of the first deviation from the 
path of honor and vli*tue, cannot be foreseen. If the furious 
and factious spirit of the Poles, the excesses of which they 
were guilty, and their revolutionary committee, were suffi- 
cient to provoke the severity of the neighbouring powers, and 
rendered necessary and justifiable (as far as such a measure 
can be justified) the partition of Poland ; it is at least certain^ 
that by abstaining from fomenting factions and internal trou- 
bles among them, by abstaining from inflaming and rousing 
their passions by every species of insult, this people would 
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nevcfl* hare been driven to those extremities which made them 
dangerous 5 nor would any agitations or troubles of their own 
ever have produced inquietude or been the cause of mischief to 
others. And in this state of things, (that is supposing that 
Poland had given rise to no uneasiness and apprehensions on 
the part of the surrounding governments) the preservation of 
her integrity and neutral existence, was an object of impor-* 
tance as respected their relative situation with each other. In 
fact, however Prussia might think it necessary to extend her 
territory, her true policy was to seek it on the side of the 
North Sea and towards the Rhine, and by no means on the 
Vistula ; for she could only lose by being brought into contact 
with Russia. The territories of Austria are sufficiently 
extensive ; her system of aggrandizement should neither be 
directed towards Poland, where there is nothing to add to her 
riches ; nor on the side of Germany, where a formidable rival 
is presented immediately in Prussia, and more remotely in 
France ; nor on the side of Wallachia, where Russia is her 
opponent. Her true policy is, to extend her commerce, and to . 
derive advantages by her industry, from the immense staple 
productions of the country. She wants outlets, coasts and 
|iai*bours. Belgrade is her proper rampart and bulwark ; 
and it is between this city, Moravia, and the borders of the 
Adriatic, that she should seek to extend the line of her pos- 
sessions. Russia herself had no need of Poland to enable 
her to pursue her designs upon the Ottoman empire. Russia 
had become so powerful that Poland, weak and enfeebled, 
could never dare to refuse her alliance ; and would have 
opened to Russian troops a military road, afforded provisions- 
and given even liberty and facility to recruit her armies. It 
was much more to the advantage of Russia, to extract these ser« 
vices from Poland at the expence of Poland, than to be her- 
self at the expebce of exacting and compelling the perform- 
ance of them ; and in the mean time, she neither aggran- 
dized Prussia nor Austria, nor acquired them for jealous and 
watchful neighboui*s« When any nation, even the most weak 
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and feeble is forcibly deprived of its indetiendence, the seeds of 
hatred and rankling desire of vengeance are sown» which a 
crowd of cii'cumstances may call into action and render fatal 
to the nation thus abusing its power. In the actual state of 
tilings it would be difficult to determine how far Poland may 
ayenge herself on Russia at some future time, for the yok« 
which is now imposed upon her. But this much is certain, that 
Russia has weakened and exposed herself on that side. It 
would be more easy at the present time, to enter into Poland^ 
and with the willing assistance of the Poles, to penetrate direct- 
ly into Russia, than it would formerly have been to force a'way 
through all the obstacles which the ancient government of 
Poland was interested in opposing to such an invasion. 

These reflections which Souvarof would have develojied 
better than we, had it been within his province to do so, did 
not concern him in the position in which he actually stood. He 
had fulfilled his duty ; and he had fulfilled it to its extent 
with such eclat, success and loyalty, as merited for him the 
admiration of the world and even of the vanquished them- 
selves. He was now at the height of his glory. He was tho 
greatest general of his time, and one of the greatest of the 
age in which he lived. He had placed his country in a formi- 
dable attitude with regard to the rest of Europe. Through 
his victories, the reputation of the Russian armies shone 
with a lustre, which eclipsed the memory of their former 
trophies. The victories of Roumanzof and Potemkin, and 
even the former triumphs of Souvarof himself, eminent as 
they were, yet bear no comparison to this plan, conceived 
with a force, an union and adaptation in all its details, which 
the present age has had an opportunity to admire, only in 
some of the operations of Frederick. The illustrious general 
could then repose tranquilly upon his laurels ; since it was 
not owing in any manner to him, that his government, mistak- 
ing the true interests of its policy, had been led into specula- 
tions and measures whieh eventually may prove injurious ajad 
destructive. 
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* The marshal Souvarof, during tlie year that he remaineif 
at Warsaw^ at least exerted all his abilities ta retard the arri- 
Tal of such a period, to give tranquility to Poland, to obliterate 
the remembrance of their ancient political existence, and to 
iattach them if possible to a state of things less brilliant, but 
fhore secure and easy than they could have anticipated from a 
foreign yoke. And he succeeded, as far as appearances can 
prove it; for since that time Poland has been perfectly tran- 
quil. Perhaps the example of the other nations of Europe,' 
who if they can once i^ecover peace and tranquility, will enjoy* 
its blessings with delight, will engage the Poles long to perse- 
vei^e in their actual cdm. 

* 

The king Stanislaus Augustus, in the beginning of the year 
1795, had left Warsaw with his court and repaired to Grodno ^ 
but the vacancy was soon filled by the officers of rank, and* 
strangers of distinction whom marshal Souvarof attracted to 
Warsaw. 

Towards the end of the year, after having made a general 
inspection of all the troops under bis ord^», and establishe4 
them in the best positions for the defence and security o£ 
Poland, Souvarof set out for St. Petersburg whither the^ 
empress bad summoned him. He had requested that ua, 
honours 4should be shewn to him on the road ; but the news o^ 
bis aiTival drew about bim crowds of the inhabitants of sdj^ 
the provinces through wfai^h he passed. All hastened to se% 
and pay their homage to him. 

He arrived in the beginning of December at Petersburg, in 
a carriage which the empress had sent forward to meet bim. 
He alighted at the winter palace, and threw himself at the 
feet of his sovereign, who lavished upon him every mark of 
esteem and good will. She made him inhabit the Taaride 
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j^ace, and plaiced servants from hei* own household in 
attendance upon him* * 

After some time spent in the capital^ where he shared the 
attention and regard of the public^ even with the empress her« 
self, the marshal was nominated to the government of the 
same provinces^ from.which he had been taken to' effect the 
reduction of Poland. In consideration of his new dignity of 
field-marshaU he had also a more extensive tract of country, 
and a greater l^ody of troops under him. Always mindful of 
tiie importance of his functions, and the obligations they 
imposed upon him, Souvarof, who in age as well as in youths 
knew no enjoyment more precious than that of fulfilling his 
duties, set out in the month of May for his command, and 
fifteen days after his arrival, commenced through the army a 
series of manoeuvres and mock campaigns, which continued 
through aU the summer and part of the autumn. 

In the mean time, the war of the French revolution, far 
from resulting as the powers of Europe had at first promised 
themselves, had on the contrary, augmented the forfee of 
France ; and success aflier success on their part, and fkult up* 
en fault oh the part of their enemies had carried them by- 
degrees to the gates of Vienna. This war fixed the attention 
of all Europe, and began to excite a lively apprehension in 
Russia, who saw the storm approaching herself. For some 
fane Souvarof had not ceased to say and to write to Catba- 
itee, ^ Lady and Mother,! let me march against the French.^ 

* We Tvere present at Petersburg at the time of the arrival of Souvarof m 
ihat city, in the mpnth of December, 1795 ; and it was with great satisfaction 
we then enjoyed the sight of this great man. He was, for some tirne^ the sub* 
ject of all conversations, and the object of universal attraction. 

f Matoachkasoudarina;an expression among the Russians of the highest 
i^pect, yrhcn applied to a female of high rank, and particttlarly to tMr 
eippres9. 

A a 



'Piis cry wm not the ddenda est Carthago of the fleree and 
unrelenting Cato. Souvarof would not destroy Franee^ but 
that hydra to which she had given births and which after 
having devoured her^ would proceed to glut its ferocious and 
devastating cravings upon Europe. The sentiment of Sou? 
yarof was that of Hannibal^ swearing in the name of the 
godsy in the name of humanity and virtue^ to be the enemy 
jof the Romans^ so long as the Romans should continue to be 
the disturbers of the peace^ and repose of all nations. He 
felt perhaps, th^t he was more than any other man in £lurapej, 
alone fitted to contend against the ascendancy of the revol^ti^f 
onary French ; because he, more than any other, had studied 
itnan in a state of revolution compared with a state of poll- 
tical calm* Catharine yielding in fine, more to necessity tham 
to the pressing instances of her general, had just given Soufi^ 
fot the order to march with the whole of the anny he com^ 
manded, to the aid of the emperor of Gr^manyf menaced 
in his very capital, when heav^i, arresting this prineess in 
the new career of ^ory now opening upon her^ snddenlv eul 
ihort the thread of her days. 
• *. . . 

. Her suecessory newly seated on a throne, the possession 
4>f which bad been doubtful, although he was the legM 
ttmate heiry thought it prudent to encourage peace in 
the commencemei^ of his reign. He stopped the march 
of Souvarof, who was already hastening on* The waf> 
rior with grief returned his sword to its scabbard- H^ 
did not then foresee that he shoidd soon draw it fortti 
again ; but that the moment of happiness would be preceded 
Jgy n^my pangs* Souvarof, doubtless, eould not foresee 
#tt MSpicion would attach itself to his opinions, his talents, 
iind his virtues ; and that like another Scipio, he should 
be obliged to justify himself, even for his victories. 
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CHAPTER VI. . 

Oeatk ^ih£ empren Catharine n.^^Elevation of Paul /• to tk<. 
r tkroM of Rusri&^JHMgraee tf iSkmvarof'^^ 

M^gkii^, and Jtufiiria, against Fi^^ 
: commander in ddtf of the grand embined ox^y-T-NiMory of 
u the campaign of ±799 in Itaiy and Switzerland^ from t^tfcam* 
. mencement until the return ^the Bussian troops to their own 
' iomUry^ at the end ^ the yeau 

> 

: WHEN great and rmiarkable events oeeur^ th^ 4x and 
tt^est our attention in- proportion as they are extraordinary 
ftild nnexpeeted. On the 6th of November, 1796, Peters^ 
Imrgh, Russiat an4 Etirope, were far from expeetihg the 
^ent that was'preparing so soon to astonish them. ' On thai 
dqr the empress Csrthar|ne, after asound nigfat^s rest, break* 
fasted with unusual cheerfulness, and having complained of 
no pain, nor manifested any symptom of sickness, was found 
i» her eabinet by ker wcmien, in a state of complete insensi* 
bility, at nine in the morning. 

. The attending physician being summoned immediately, de« 

-dared that the swoon or fit was occasioned by an attack of 

a^ldexy. Every medical aid was lavished in vain ; and 

in tlie course of the flawing night, this princess expired, 

without having artsculated a word from the time of the Ibnit 

attack. 

• 
Thus disappeared in an instant, £rom among the number^ 

of the living, the most powerful sovereign in the world, and 

the greatest and most illustrious female tltat ever sat upon a 

throne. 

She was the greatest and most illustrious female that ever 
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reigned; n^i do we except from the nmnber^ the fal^d 
SeBiu^amis^ who only ravaged and desolated the earth aM 
blew not how to gorem it ; nor Marguerite^ nor Eli%ab«^ 
nor Maria Theresa^ who governed their states with glopf, 
but not witii that great superiority^ whieh charabterises jm- 
eminent genius. ' 

Catharine the Second played intiie world the paH of a 
great man. She gave to her people a vigorous impulse 
towards improvement ; she made them feared^ respected^ ad- 
mired, and devated them to the first rank among nations ;— 
she didf in a word, fpr Russia what the greatest kings have done 
for their people ; what Charles the Fifth did for Spain ; Louis 
the Fourteenth, for France; and Frederick the Second, for 
Prussia. This it is which distinguishes Catharine from o&er 
illustrious females who have borne a crown. The re^n of' 
Catharine will be noted in Russia as the reigns of the mon-^ 
archs we have cited are marked in their re^ective kingdoms, 
and will form,r as they have done, a memorable epocha in 
bistory^ 

With Catharine) expired royalty in Europe, consideired 
as to the respect it should excite, and the effect it should.pro- 
duce on the opinions of men. After her death, the crowns of 
Europe placed on heads, weak, feeble, and ignorant of the 
supreme dignity of their station, presented no longer that im- 
posing appearance of majesty, awful to the en^nies of social 
order, which was so strongly stamped on the august bead of 
Catharine. \, - 

The effect which her death produced in Russia and through- 
out Europe, sufficiently indicates the melancholy conse- 
quences which might have been apprehended from it, and how 
much it was to be regretted that a hand so steady and skillful 
was taken away from the guidance of the helm of affairs, in 
the ruinous and perilous crisis into which they had fallen.* 

* We resided in Petersburgh at the time of the death of this empress^ Uad 
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N<n* hadlbe gri^t flodetj of £itt^{ie ever pt*esenfed the 
fjpectsiele (tf a i^aailap disorder and eonfusion. All the princi- 
jAes o£ puUie ri^t were fbrgoftUn, and solemn treaties des- 
j»8ed ; comnieree had no security; the aHs no longer a refu^; 
tiie pnUie fortune no stability } the moral ties which uml^ 
nations toj^tlier were attacked and sapped at the roots, and 
the political union of which they are the base, for want of 
sustenance was fast falling into decay. A powerful people 
who bitherto had boasted to be one of the great columns of so- 
cial order in Europe, shook to its base by a spontaneous con- 
eession, now menaced the whole edifice with destruction ) and 
Ibe other supporters of this edifice, insecure in their position, 
and tottering from that very insecurity, unsupporting and 
Unsupported by the rest, opposed but a very feeble resistance 
to the formidable torrent which threatened every moment to 
sweepthem away altogether. 



Nevertheless one column was still proudly erect, and in an 
undaunted attitude appeared like the rock which bids defiance 
to tempests. 



' Russia, yet new among the powers of Europe, had not 
awaited the gradual completion of the years of her maturity 
to distinguish herself. The sovereign who governed, know^^ 
ing the resources of her empire apd the character of her ped- 

the extraordinaxy seasation which we witnessed at the news of tihtis event, and 
which was visible on evecy countenance, will never be obhterated from our 
recollection. People regarded each other with anxiety, and scarcely dared 
to interrogate ; thought, which wandered into the prospects of the future, in- 
temipted speech. The enemies even of this princess evinced as mueh iinxie- 
ty as her friends ; they felt that she could not be replaced, and this considera- 
tion gave rise to painful reflections. It was not only a sovereign whom they 
lamented, but a sovereign peculiarly necessary for the times. All minds 
anxiously enquired. What will be its consequences, to us individually, to us 
generally ? The uncertainty which prevadled for many hours with respect to 
the death of th^ princess, added still more to the general agitation and con- 
iiision. 
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gieini. Sbe bad thmwn fiM'«r«r4 the bouttdiuies of her ieni^ 
^ire and bad fii^thetn upm tbe b<MNIersof seas some tiioa^ 
sand leagues distant ; biitmtheheartoftUsiininmiieeXtMIt 
her gniitts bad e^wated a militaty fbk^ce wbieh united ad tts 
parts, and at the extremitiesy a maritinie power wbidi dei^ 
fended its approach* The Russian army bad trebled in the 
number of regular troops since the delitb of EUzabeUi; but it 
had more than trebled in the excellence of its organiza1lon>^iH 
its discipline and fitness for war. This army, beoome now as 
Hght and sfcilfiil as it before was heavy and rude, was perfect- 
ly adapted to the vast extent of territory which it had to pro* 
tect, and the no less extensive system of conquest which its 
govemmeBt bad already projected. The marine of Russia^* 

. whidi was scarcely the sixth in £urope at the commencemeiA 
of Catharine's rei^n, acknowledged at its termination no suv. 
periorbutthat of England. Commerce, from the numerous' 
channels that had been opened, the protection of the sovereign 
always carefully extended to it, and the spirit of activity ia^ 
^oduced among the people, had greatly increased. The arti 
and sciences had made rapid progress from the same causes.^ 
Agriculture was improving, and population increased by eo- 
lenies from abroad, and by wandering hordes which were 
settled in villages built for them. Ports were formed, and 
cansds and roads made which established a safe and easy com« 
mnnication from the coasts of the Baltic to China, from tM 
frozen regions of the White Sea to the sultry shores of fiii 
Black Sea. In fine, Russia inaccessible and flourishing with* 
in, feared and respected abroad, was the preponderating 
power of Europe, was the hope and support of its tottering 
thrones, and the polar star anxi«iusly sought for by the nations 

<• menaced with destruction, at the time when Catharine, who 
bad elevated Iier to this high and brilliant station, termimtteti 
her gloiious career. Is it then to be wondered at, that Ikei^ 

' death excited such general regret and dismay, since on her 
life depended the safety and security of mfflions^r ^ * 
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|e94 ft AhU and dinsatisfied li&y wittua view of that graiideor 
the eiyojtio wt f>f whioh. he had cw^tantly in perqpeetive^ 
lipon the death of his mother^ toolL the reina of gaveraineat 
and aaee^ded the threne under the name of Paul L 

It had long been doubtfuI> whether this prince woidd ever 
eome to the thnme ; for it appears that his mother^ who feared 
from his turn of mind the future destruetion of the work she 
liad so.car^uUy reared»had been disposed to dej^lre him of 
Ihe sueeession to the crown^ and {daee it on the head of her 
l^nd-son. Paul hadknown of the project, and the eager* . 
iiess with which he seized the reins of power^ proves the 
extent and vivacity of his fe wb. This prince was therefore^ 
doubly exposed to the intoxieation - that is often the eonae* 
quence of a sudden possession of supreme power. On him it 
had its full and comj^ete effect* Banished from all concern 
in the affairs of government while he was grand duke, and 
iaot being allowed to occupy himself with any thing of impor* 
taneCy he had received from his mother a present of three or 
four regiments to gratify his military propensity and furnish 
bim witli amusement* To distinguish these regiments more 
ffieetually firom the rest of the army and prove more com* 
pjletely his* property in them^Paul took it into his head to 
pres^ibe a diflSsrent system for the formation, dress and- 
WUittttvitts of these troops than that prescribed by Catharine 
for the Russian army ; and he^adopted the Prussian regula- 
tions. This whim had often furnished an object for the plea- 
santries and ridicule of the courtiers. Paul knew it, and the 
first act of his powejr was to force them to adopt themselves 
ttbevery dianges which had so much exited thek* ridicule 
imd raillery. He ehanged the uniform of the troops, and 
clothed them in Gennan dresses; instead of the national cos-* 
tame which they formerly wore, and which was perfectly 
adapted to thtir manners end habits. . This first innovation. 
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the eSbet df ei^rke alid ohiHIsdi rev^ge^ wasiareatity^ m 
U0W whi<rti ke hiMsdf strwsk at his own power^ and wfaidi 
eoKteibuted to depriTe faim of the rej;ard and love of ius army^ 
vMehm Russia more t»ian any where eke, is the foree and 
pawer of tiie throne^"^ . , 



We may conceive the effect which these changes y^uld pro* 
duce on the mind of an old warrior, who, like Souvarof, wai| 
attached to the customs/of his country, ^and who had had con-^ 
stant and repeated experience of the vast advantag^.derived 
from leading on and governing the Russians by means of thi^ 
national »inrit, instead of endeavouring to stifle and suppress 
it. The frankness of the old soldier and love of CQuntry^ 
always the reigning sentiment, carried him beyond the reserve 
and discretion which he owed to the orders of his prince ; and 
he permitted himself to indulge in some pleasantries on thQ 
subject of these changes in the uniform of the tnx^. , The 
Russians wore the hair cropped short in the manner of the 
peasantry, which was economical, and at the same time propear 
and convenient for soldiei*s. Paul ordered them to wear 
queues and buckles in the Prussian fashion, and their hair 
powdered. He did not perceive that Frederick the Secoiidt 



* We must add, that it is particularly in Russia that these innovations on 
established usages and customs are injurious and dangerous. With all nations 
it Is a dangerous experiment -, with the Russians a formidable eviL Nivserti»e> 
less Paul fully proved what despotism sustained by a weU organised pqltee.is 
able to effect ; whUe it shewed at the same time the selfishness andsubmissioo ^ 
of mind resulting from greater civilization* Paul was not contented with 
changing the uniform of his soldiers, but he changed also the dress of private 
individuals, and even of strangers, and subjected them not only in respect to 
dress, but in many other respects to a thousand practices and observances as 
idle 93 they were ridiculous. To shave off one beard gave more trouble ai)4 
difficulty to the terrible Peter the Great, than it did to Paxil to give thealep 
and carriage of a Pnissian corporal to eveiy beau and g^nUeoiMi in his 
piip. 
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whom he took fer Ms model,- had givedi to bis wmj a eostume 
whidr hannontzed with the miUtaxy system atid the diseiiriine' 
he had introdueed, as well as witii the general character an4 
habits of the Frusi^ans; that this eostame was hisownalso^ 
and tiiat this great mani did not propose himself for a model 
until he had acquired the right to do so from an hundred vic- 
tories^ Paul did not perceive that in these respects, as indeed 
iii everjr thing, Frederick proved himself a creator and 
founder, and so far from even weakening the national spirit 
he fortified and confirmed it by affixing it even to the dress 
and appearance of individoals. Paul was a mere imitator | 
And that the manner of wearing the hair might be similar, he 
had small woodeh truncheons or .forms made, to serve as mo^ 
dels for the hair buckles and queues of the sdldiers, and he sent 
a supply of th^e to the generals commanding the diffei*ent 
eoi*ps of the army. The surprize of Souvarof on opening 
fills packet may easily be imagined ! He had not been accus- 
tomed to receive such .dispatches from Catharine, nor was the 
employment of a hair-dresser ihat which she charged liim to 
exercise with her troops. " Hair^pofwder^^^ said the sarcastic 
inarshal, on reading the regulation—" Hair-pcnvder is mt 
*« gim^powderf huir-lmcMeswiU riot do for cannon, nor quen€& 
*< for baymets." These words of the general passed to the 
army and were immediately repeated from one to another to 
the great amusement of the soldiers, who added new ridicule 
and pleasantries to those of their general. The emperor was 
highly incensed at this ; and eagerly embraced the opportu- 
nity to deprive Souvarof of his command and compel him to 
i'etire. But this was in reality only the pretext, for, in fact, 
Paul constantly testified his dislike to Souvarof ; a prejudice 
\vhich arose from the perfect devotion to the party and interests 
of his mother, which he knew Souvarof entertained, and the 
4assent and support Souvarof had given to the views, projects, 
«ad innovations of Potemkin^ whom^ above all otliers, Paul 
detested and abhorred* 
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Soavarof wished himself to coinm«iii<$ate to Ms array tt» 
order which depritfed him bf the command. He drew ihwk 
out and rahged them in order of battle. In front of theMm^: 
was erected a pyi-amid of droms and mnsieal infitramentK 
piled on each other. The mai^hal then appearteg in full 
imiform, decorated with aD bis orders, placed himsdf ttt Ihtt 
side of this military trophy, and in a short speech addressed 
and took leave of his companions in arms. " Comrades/' said 
he, " I quit you, probably for a long time, perhaps fear erer, 
« after having passed fifty years in the midst of you, without 
^^ ever leaving you, but for a few moments. Your fMher who 
V ate, drank, and slept among you, must now eat and drfadc 
<< separated from his children, and thinking on them for \a» 
'< only consolation. Such is the will of our common fattav 
*^ of our emperor and master. StUl I hope that he will one 
^* day relent and have compassion on my old age. Theoy 
<< 'when Souvarof shall r^-appear among you, be wUI res«M 
** these spoils which he now leaves as a pledge of hia fmnd^ 
** ship, and an appeal to you not to forget him. Bemembev 
<' that he wore them in battle in the vietmes which he gained 
" at your head.^* 

At these words, the general took off the decorations <^ th» 
different orders and the military insignia of bis eommand^ and 
deposed them on the top of the pr^ramid in the fam of a* 

trophy. 

Immediately after this farewell whi^h the soldiers received 
with murmurs of grief and indignation, Souvarof quitted his 
army and retired to his house at Moscow. But he s^n 
received an order to leave that capital, where the ceremony^of 
the coronation of Paul was to be performed. A police officej^ 
entered the habitation of the old warrior^ and presented hin> 
the order which exiled him to a remote part of the eountrj^ 
Souvarof, who knew the minute details into which tho empei 
often entered in issuing orders of this nature, enquired wh 
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#ittft n^m allowed him tQ pit^e bis QlTaBgemeiits ; the officer 
E^ed» ^fmrhowB*** ^^ 0&/ thati$ ^00 indulgtnt,^* said the 
masshtd, ^< one ftour i« 9^ffimnt for SovroareJ** He immedi* 
stdi!^ put his gold and jewels in a casket and deseeiided to the 
iiMiry wbei!«^ ^tvavelli^g eairiage was attending, ^^ Sauvari^ 
M going Ma banishwsnt^'^ said he ^^ da$s mt require a carriage^ 
^ he can. VM the same equipage wMch conveyed him,^ to 
^ ibeemtrt of Catharine^ and carriedjiim to head her armieM.'--T 
i^ Bring me a l&MthaJ'* It was found necessary to do as be 
4Bsu-ed. And it was thus at the age of sixty-eight years, 
Itmt the robust and active wan^ior made the journey of two 
kwdred l0ag«ies with the g^a^dVho accompanied him at his 
sidei in the common rude vehicle of a peasant ; for he 
^pressly ordered, that none other should be brought him. 

Arrived at the place of his exile, the marshal remained 
midea* the inspection of police officers, without being permitted 
to «ee or correspond with any om^ This seclusion, painful 
as it was, neither shook hi^ firmnessr or induced him to piake 
the volttntary submissiws which perhaps were expected by 
Paul. But he knew very little of the character of Souvarof 
if he expected to induce him to implore the pardon which he 
waasoon obliged fredy to grant 5 for fortune, as if irritated 
at the persecution of so great a man, was already preparing 
an exalt^ revei^^e worthy of hiqi. 

For four years the safety of all the states of Europe ha4 

♦ The kibitka is in the form of a bathing-tub or cradle, covered over, in 
which the person lies down at full length. It is very mijch used in Russia fr<i|» 
the peasants, who, from the distance of two or three hundred leagues, transport 
during the winter provisions and game to their lords and proprietors living 
in Petersburg or Moscow, to the nobles themselves, who, when they make a 
rapid and distant journey, employ these vehicles, which may be made 
extremely convenient and comforUWe. In the summer season the ktbUka is 
moontedon twosmaUw|^ls;in winter, uponsliders or runners, as a sled; 

^d the person withiijliesdowiw and tvraps himself in covering as m a bed. 
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been endangered. Ob aH sides tbe Freneh^bad^s^dbegrond: 
their old limits ; and Europe was td submit to their yoke or 
experience a total revolution^ by their means* The plan of 
the campaign of- '^ had been 'formed ; the most formidable- 
scheme ever devised ligwiist the liberty of JBurope^ and exe- 
cuted hj Frenchmen* whose natural courage was exalted hy: 
the effervascenee of the revolution 9 its success appeared indu* 
hitable. The military ^position (tf France was fearful ; 
Italy already subject* and. G^*many open to her* and 
and in both countries* but especially the lal^r* the partizans*^ 
of the French revolution were numerous and violent. Aus-^- 
stria was weakened in her military force* exhausted in her 
iinattces* and unsteady in her policy. The diflferent countries 
which composed her government* agitated by the spirit o£ 
innovation and licentious reform* which ran through Europe^ 
were disposed to separate and form distinct and independent 
states. Prussia remained in an unaccountable lethargy* 
The Poles* just subjected to a foreign dominion* badly or^gaa- 
ized as yet^ were ready to seize with avidity* an opportunity 
to throw off the yoke of their conquerors. Russia* in case of 
an approach to her frontiers incurred the only danger to 
which she is subject from the attempts of foreign powers; 
that of having introduced among her peasantry the spirit c^ 
Insurrection and the desire of liberty. England* occupied 
with herself alone* could not be the regulator of the continent* 
with regard to which* her views and plans were continually 
changing. If in this conjunction* three formidable French 
armies* setting out* one from the sources of the Danube* and 
marching directly onwards ; another from the banks of the 
Meuse, and marching obliquely to the right ; and \he third* 
hiclining from the banks of the Po to the left* succeeded in 
forming a junction in Austria* the point of the angle described 
by their lines of march ; — ^the destruction was ensured of this 
ancient monarchy* which by its position is the key-stone of 
the political arch of Europe. This monarchy once broken up* 
with her the face of Europe would change. Poland would 
be liberated* and three hundred thousand Poles uniting undei* 
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the pToteetiM of one hundred thausand Frenehmen, vould 
cany war^ earnage and desolation into Ruasia. Prussia^ 
attacked from the rear, and hemmed in^ would not be able 
to resist for two monthsi. • Of the rest, it is scarcely worth 
while to speak* Never were eiromn^ances so faToarable to^ 
the innovators who had sworn to re-moidd the social system 
of Europe. The excesses of the French in Germanyy and 
the phlegmatic boldness of a young and sage wailior, ^aved 
Europe> and warded off^ perhaps for ever^ the revolution 
which was meditated.^ Had the Freni^h army of the Sambre 
aad the Meuse been less liee^itiotts and disorderly in its con* 
dnet, and had it not raised against itself the mass of the popu* 
lation <rf Germany, it would have realized in that country 
all the projects it had conceived.; for all those who 
resided in. Germany at that epoch, can testify how- much 
the opinion of a vast proportion of its -inhabitants was 
favourably disposed towards a change. Or if^ on the other 
hand, the arch duke Charles had not possessed as much pru-« 
denee, caution and presence of mind, or, carried away by 
martial ardour, bad rashly opposed in the first instance, the 
entry of the two formidable French columns into Germany ; 
it i^ probable, that although victorious in some combats, yet 
he eould not have withstood the repeated battles which his 
enemies were in a situation to offer ; that he would have been 
forced to leave them a free passage, and those means, which 
his prudent rd;reat secured, and which enabled him to resume 
the offensive wlien united to those he possessed already, 
would not have sufficed to stay the progress of an enemy^ 

* The spreading of the French in Europe, which commenced in 17 94*9 
\k9B quieted the minds of the people of other countries, with respect to the 
favourable sentiments entertained of the revolution of France, and the desire 
tljey had to imltite it ; and the progress of the spirit of innovation and change- 
has been in an inverse proportion to the conquests of these disciples of liberty 
and political reform. Eveiy unprejudiced observer remarks, that the attach* 
mentof nations to their sovereigns, their ancient constitutions, and establish^ 
cd usages, has been much stronger since the year 1794, than it was previous 
to that time. 
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W^by HieeomeAtrslioii of hh foreea, beeaBN^ w>re |M»# e» ftt 
us he adrancfid* ■ r 

This same plan was resnmsd in 17979 alid the power of 
France enabled her then to pursue the same scheuito Witt 
perseverancey and to gain by foree alone that whieh the eon*' 
curreoee of many circumstances had before flattered her 
.with the hope of obtaining. It was then that the empress 
Catharine had determined to send fi^rward Sourantf 
at the head of ei|^ty thoosand mm to the relief of the emi* 
peror of Germany^ meimeed and endangered in his very eat 
pital* But in the midst of these arrangements tte ^ttprass 
expired^ and her successor Paul stopped the march of tib^ 
Russian troops. Nevertheless the emperor of Germany 
fbund means, by making great concessions^ to ^titer into ai| 
aeoommodation with Franee. PreliminaKies wwe already 
signed which appointed a congress to assonble for the con^ 
elusion of a definitive peace. But whether in the intrarvsl 
which elapsed, France had leisure to repent that she had let 
slip a favourable opportunity of crushing Austria^-^-or whe* 
ther Austria felt some regret for the numerous cessions she 
had made,— or (which is more probable) that both these mo? 
tives acted upon the jninds of the respective negoeiatorsyi— it 
is at least eertain that they assembled at the place ajfiointed 
for the congress with very little desire for a pacifteatioQ* 
The opening of the negociations was only a delay whieh each 
one took advantage of, to renew hostilities with more vigour 
than before. England^, who never ceased to incite Austria to 
the war, and made large promises of money for it, decided 
her at once by assuring to her the aid of Russia. She had en^ 
gaged to take into pay an army of one hundred thousand 
Russians, who, divided, in two columns, o^e marching in- 
to Itaiy and the other on the Rhine, would lend a powerful as« 
distance to the efforts of Austria against France.'*' The pri- 

* ITiis second coalitioii •£ a p^rt of tb^ powtrs of fiurop^ nffiAai France, 
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ttttf neo^ineKts ttf Padtlie First bad as m^^b id^huniMd bi# 
decisioii on this subject^ as the address of tb^ fitglMib n^go- 
csators. Tbis prince^ wbose interest ai n sovereigh gave 
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tf .i|ieU as 4haft wkich had recently temunated iathe ivHty,^ Campo Fonm<^ 
was the woik of the celebrated Pitt. Jn the power and fruitfulness of his 
g^niuSf and profound knowledge of man and his secret springs of action, Pitt 
was one of the most extraordinary men that have eirer appeared, ^or was 
he less remarkable for the knowledge he possessed of the afi^irs of politics, of 
finance, of administration, of commefce, of the sitnatijn of different states of 
Europe, ahd of Oi«( of England, and of Its refeoarees, and true tetercsts. Be 
wssstm more remaricdbtete his didiiUrtitedfatrietiaaft;-.>^^ £or 

his tfftnscendettt eloqitsttce. 

With such a rare assemblage of eminent qualities, how is it that Pitt wanted 
a just and true conception of that great event, the revolution of Prance ? 
Howdid he, who managed aft his pleasure all the cabinets of Surope, stifier 
them to escape so ^Ueily tern the bonds in which he vmited them ? Why, 
iMiving armed all Europe against Fr»ice, did he not succeed in vanquishing 
hesri— And why, instead of being vanquished by Europe^ has the latter 
bfen enabled to assume over the former an ascendancy as unexpected as it is 
vast, and which has mocked all calculation ? It is because the original first 
idea of Pitt of the French revolution, and the fhst opinion and system which 
he formed in consequence of that idea, were equally fitlsec In the movements 
which a^tated France, he saw only one of those ordinary revolutions to 
wiiich nflCtibns from time to time are subject ; and he thought only of profiting 
l^ it to nose up England at the expense of France, weakened and enfeebled by 
dissention. But the revolution of France is one of those great impulses givep 
from time to time to the human race by a supreme and invisible hand, to coi^ 
duct it to the great destiny it has assigned for it. This revolution is not of a 
nature peculiar to France : she is distinguished in the great drama only as 
having entered first upon the stage. This revolution too must have a certain 
course, and produce certain results, which develop themselves slowly and in 
due time ; and all those who endeavour either in France or elsewhere, to fix» 
cAnect, or arrest it, or to draw from it such results as suit their own particular 
views, passions^ or ambition, will be borne ofFand destroyed by the torrent. 
This happened to Pitt, among other memorable examples. The true jgolicy of 
wise men, and especially those who govern or influence society, would be to 
endeavour to divinethe designs of Providence' on these great occasions, and 
gently to prepare men, and smooth the way for their accomplishment, and 
oppose resistance, in fine, only to prevent the operation of violence and cor- 
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him jttsi views of it, detested the French revolutioft. But 
here, it was not his interest alone which inspired this feeling ; 
it was the sentiment of honour andlofoltj of whidb heboast- 
ed, and which was inherent in him. The proof of it is, that 
be possessed them iii the same degree when only i^and duke, 
and when on the throne, and it was the only point on whieh he 
suffered himself to think in unison with his mother. 

As England had so great a share in the coalition^ it waa 
agreed that she should nominate a general to command the 
combined army. She selected Souf £u*6f, and caused him ti> 
be demanded of the Russian court by Francis the Second. 
Paul could not refuse, since it was his general that' was de* 
manded to head the Austrian grand army, which his Russians ' 
joined only as aux:iliaries ; and in fket, it was in the capacity 
of field marshal in the service of Austria, that Souvarof was 
to conduct the war. On this condition Paul consented to per- 
mit him to serve ; but it is cei*tain, that he would neither have 
selected him of his own accord, nor to command his own ar- 
my. Thus it was that the reputation of this great man res- 
cued him from the oblivion in which all the power of his sove- 
reign had in vain endeavoured to sink him \ and fortune drew 
him forcibly from retirement and inaction, to exhibit htm ta 

ruption in the midst of a nation, or the interference of strangers. If from the 
beginning of this crisis in France the other governments of Europe, foresee- 
ing its tendency, had undertaken with wisdom the political and civil reforms 
which public opinion required, — and if the military effoits of these powers had 
been directed solely to keep the French within their proper limits, — the fanati* 
ci^m of the revolution, which was the froth arising from the effervescence of 
opinion, would have been dissipated on the spot, and these grand agitations 
been productive of general good. From the extent of his conceptions, the 
force of his genius, and the prodigious ascendancy which he possessed over 
his own nation, and over Europe, Pitt was particularly fitted to produce this 
effect so important to the happiness of the human race; if, banishing from 
his soul all prejudices and vulgar passions, .he had been more zealously atten- 
tive to the duties of the man^ and less so to those of the Englishman. 
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l^heeyesof the w^rld on a new seene, and in a nwin^r moce 
gloiioiia and brilliant for him than eveiv 

« 

Spuvarof was at one of his houses in the country^ where^ 
to dissipate the iirofound disgust which political events and 
tilie actors who then bore a part in them causedf he amused 
himself in learning the cei*emonies and chanting of the 
church service. He thought that the knowledge of these 
things would be sufficient for the part which he was condemn- 
ed to play in the world for the rest of his life, and that he 
might forget every thing else. In this apathy^ so little suit- 
^ to hlm» he received the letter in which his own emperor in- 
formed him of the intentions of the emperor of Germany with 
regard to him, and his acquiescence in them. He laid the let- 
ter on his heart ;^. touched his wounds with it in succession^ 
joying out that it gave him new life : a sublime emotion ! and 
one which.seems to prove, that the warrior saw in this cir- 
eumstance more than a simple occasion to acquire new tri- 
umphs. He was too accustomed to victory to suppose she 
would escape him. But the pleasure of succouring the un- 
happy and distressed ; the hope of calming the agitations of 
£urope and re-establishing order ; the power so dear to gen- 
ca*ous hearts, of being useful to the world ; these were the 
a^itiments that exalted his magnanimous soul and caused 
his transports of joy. 

Souvarof having replied to the emperor, that he accepted 

• This letter was in these terms :—«* I have determined to send you intb 
'«< Italy to succour his majesty the emperor and king my ally and brother. 
«* Souvarof has no need of triumphs or laurels ; but the country has need of 
*< Souvarof; and my desires are conformable to the wishes of Francis the Se- 
«* condy who having conferred upon you the supreme command of his army^ 
«« requests you to accept that dignity. It depends then only upon Souvarof^ 
«« whether he wiU be^ given to the wishes of his country and the desires of 
*f Francis the Second. 

« (Signed) PAUL 1." 

Cc • 
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the boBouraM^ misBioii wUeh he was i^eaa^ to ccmf^r upon 
hii»> made his preparation immediately to set out for Peters- 
burg^ to ree^iTO the orders of his sovereipi, and thence to. 
Vienna^ where be was to take his iastruetions firom the moath* 
of Francis himself* He was very soon reftdyi but before he 
began to journey^ he performed his devotions in all ti^ foria 
and ceremony used by the cjiristians of the Gi*eek ehureh.^ 
Bis stay at Petersburg was short, and though tbe. emperor 
received him .with mueh distinction^ yet as it must have been 
embarrassing to both, they were both perhaps, wilUi^ to 
shorten the interview. But this was not the case at Yiennay 
where the emperor Francis the Second received. Souvaa*o& 
with all the marks of esteem and tbe most flattering distinc- 
tion. He immediately conferred upon him the rank of ftelii- 
marshal, and assigned him a revenue of twenty-four tikou9M4 
florins of Austria. Souvarof became immediately the sub- 
ject of e(]tevei*sation for all the circles of Vienna, and tbe 
object of eager curiosity to all the inhabitants of that great 
city.f The emperor gave him the entertainments most wor- 

* It was the minute ceremonies and multiplied observances of the Greek 
worship, and which Souvarof rigidly complied with, (because he knew how 
much mankind are governed by outward forms, and how necessat^ they 
are to givea just and true estimation of the foundation and realily of thingSt) 
that gave rise to an opinion widely circulated that the religion of Souvarof wvts 
no more than a ridiculous superstition. These assertions which acquired 
some strength at the time when they were made, (a time when it was the 
fashion to tarn into derision every religious practice and every appearance of 
devotion) do not now appear to merit from the historian a serious refutation. 

f We were present at Vienna daring the stay of Souvarof^ and had occa- 
sion to repeat an observation we had made before, during his visit to Peters- 
burg, that often the most popular and vulgar stories pass currently among 
those who are far removed from the people, without being more dignified on 
that account or less worthy to be confined to the class of society to whom they 
are adapted. By constantly turning conversation on Souvarof, .on his person, 
his sayings, his most trifling gestures, and his originality, they began by am. 
plifying facts ; then distorted them out of all proportion ; then forged and 
invented them altogether. But with all this, what we saw and considered 
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tby of biin^ military reviews and matKEttirred. The contite'- 
nance of Francis beamed the satisfaction he felt* He^as 
never known to be more gay than when he had at his side this 
li famoQS general, the conqueror of so many nations, who 
e beeaine for the time his own subject, was preparing to cover 
B his arms with immortal glory. This young emperor, worthy 
» of a more propitious reign, and born for better times than 
r those in which he was destined to live,, appeared to feel all the 
n value of the hero of the north ; and he received from the lat- 
) ter, on his part, the most lively and constant marks of respect 
and attachment. He admired the appearance and equipment 
of tbe superb Austrian army, especially of the Hungarians, 
the handsomest men in the world ; and he contemplated in 
advance, the trophies he should raise, by means of these brave 
and faitliful warriors. 
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The marshal had many conferences with Francis the Second 
uxH)nthe campaign now about to open. It had been agreed 
that Italy should be the principal theatre of war ; and Souva- 
rof approved the arrangement. In fact, Austria possessed at 
that time the state of Y eniice and the Tyrol. She had a free 
passage into Italy, which she influenced and touched, as it 
were, by the centre of gravity, that is, by the strongest part 
of her possessions. She should, therefore, for the commence- 
ment of ojQTensive operations prefer that country to the Rhine, 
where France presented to her an imposing front, and an in- 
superable barrier, in a line of strong fortresses. France, on 
the contrary, had her weakest side contiguous to Italy, and 
communicated with her by a long and oblique line, which was 

attentively, and as a striking phenomenon, was tJie joy, the confidence an4 
hope wljich the presence of Soiivarof inspired, from the most obscure indi- 
vidual to the greatest noble, from the soldier even to the generals in chief. 
It seemed as if the Austrian monarchy was animated with new life, and await- 
ed the highest destinies ; such is the influence of genius and noble character 1 
This, in truth was the kind of originality which distinguished Souvarof; but 
it is an ori^nality rarely met with* ^ 
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int^iTfipted'by liie Alps. The occupsetl^ii of S witz^huiii foA 
net'be^i inductive of many adyantai^ totbe Fi^nch; fei* 
.the passages fpom Switzerland into Italy are too difficult to 
serve as a habitual communieation, and besides^ Switzerlairf 
was Bflt saffi^hdy broHgbt nndep tlie yoke to offer to France 
4fae same rcsourcos asone-of her own provinces. Moreover 
the French had committed the fairlt of expanding thennsdviKi 
very mnefa in Italy» and were spread to the extremity of the 
peninsula with a number of troops very dispropoitioned t» 
the great extent of eoiuntry. To tins disadvantageof posfticm 
was joined that of tbt hatred of theiahabita&ts wiKisappiHi;^ 
ed the yoke with impatience, bittdksBembled insilenee, awaits 
ing an opportunity of joining an avenger when he appeared. 
Laft%^ Austria was closely allied wkh England, and aH h^ 
operations could be powerfully supported by the mari(iiB« 
forces of that power in a country which presented so great an 
extent of coast as Italy. 

Souvarof perceived all these advantages, but satisied with 
this general view, and persuaded, that when a military scheme 
appears practicable in the general outline, that it then depends 
upon the ski3f ulness of the general to take advantage of cit*- 
cumstances and caiTy it into execution, he refused coiistantl^ 
to enter into' explanations upon the details or the manner in 
which he intended to direct the operation. He refused posi- 
tively to communicate on this subject with the council of war 
formed at Vienna, to assist the ministers and direct the gene- 
rals ; and be even declined hearing tte jrians which this coun- 
cil bad already j[)rajected# Souvarof knew that the best 
arranged plans of a campaign are exposed to heavy inconve- 
niences and objections,— in the first place, because tiiey can 
never receive their complete execution, since it is quite imposav 
sible to calculate before-hand, the modifications which may 
become necessary from th« resistance of the enemy, or his 
counter plans ,• and, in the next place, because plans commit- 
ted to writing and thereby become the secret of many persons ^ 
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"wfll 80dii find fli^ way to Hie enemy, w1k> isth^^y enabled 
^direct his operations wiA great adrantage aeeording to the 
•linowledge he has of the plans of his advei»ary« For many 
years, we may ' say indeed for the last century > Austria had 
paid dearly for this desire of foreseeing and pre-eonoerting 
cv^rytUng in wrtting, and of eondueting their generals, as 
«bfldren in leading strings, aocording to the plans pre-ar- 
Fsnged in the eabioet. The.only brilliant and deeistre cam- 
paign which the Austrian armies have made since the time of 
prinee Eugene, is the campaign of 1799, in Italy. This 
should have opened the eyes of the equrt of Vienna, to the 
^reat evils resulting firom giving So maoh power and influ* 
enee to tiieir oouneils of war* Nevertheless^ it has not been 
eorrected by experience, and a recent instance of the result of 
«ttoh obstinaey has been presented to the world."^ 

After having invoked the divine assistance in the caUiedral 
of Vienna in presence of an immense concourse of people, and 
having tal&en leave of themnperor, to wbom he promised very 
soon to send tidings of victory, Souvaro^ full of hope and 
confidence, set out for Italy, and arrived at Verona, whepe 
were the headquarters of the Austrian army, on the 14th of 
April, 1799. 

Neverthelesa, the Anstrians had commenced the campaign 
with great 8ttQces8*«-4)n the defensive in the first instance, they 
bad by a series of victories now returned the offensive. Faith^ 
ful to their aystem of invamon whieb they bad successfully 
practised since the revolutionary war commenced, the French 
without waiting Ibr the end of winter to commence their ope- 
rations profitled by their position in the territory of Mantua, 
by Which they commanded and eut ofi^ Tuscany, to pour them- 
selves at once into that defenceless country. They regarded 

* The campaign of 1804, which terminated by the unfortunate battle of 
Austerlitz, is here alluded to. In the campaign of 1809,thearch duke Charles 
had full powers as genera lissimo, to act independently of the Aqlic council at 
ViennaH..TrayM/(2/or 
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ibs easy eonqiiest asan adiraat8ge> lieeaase it^ aftndad soma 
booty^ without caiealaii^ tbat it was the eoneentratkin and 
not tbeextenaion of their foroea whieh shoald aecuretotlMBa 
the conquest and poaaeaaionof Italy. The Austrians^ more 
prudent^ did what tlieir enemies had nagleeted to do ; thejr* 
4 concentrated themsehres onlhe left baj^ of the Adige^ behinA^ 

Verona and Porto-Legnano^ resolved to first await the amvid^ 
of the Bussians before they advanced. 

But the .impetnonty of the French gare a diibrent eom* 
plexion to the state of things. Believing that they marehed 
to a eertain victory over the Austrians^ whose fiuroes were far 
Biferior to tiieir own, they advanced under the command of 
general Scherer against the line of AusMan posts, which c«^^ 
tended from the Adige to the lake of 6arda« The imperid 
troops were commanded by lieutenant general baron Krag* 
He defended himself with great courage, vigour, and presence 
of mind, and after alternate successes and reverses during a 
hard combatof fifteen hours, he maintained himself in all his 
posts ; giving the rare example of a position maintained 
against brave and audacious assailants, and superior in nimi* 
ber| an example dangerous in its effects upon Austrians, 
who are too prone to the system of fortifying and fighting in 
entrenchments, and who lose by this pernicious plan what 
constitutes the essence of war, motion and movement. 

The Austrians took no advanti^ of this success, and made 
very few alterations in their position, where they were sooa 
attacked again by the French. They fought finr Verona. 
The French manifested the greatest desire to possess them- 
selves of it ; wbile, on the other band, it was of the highest 
importance to the Austrians ''to maintain themselves in it ; 
and they finally succeeded. The loss of the French in these 
two fruitless attacks was very greKt ; and dtssatisfoetion and 
want of confidence spread in, ttieir army ; they disliked their 
general in chief, and the general in chief was on bad terms 
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n^Dt^ji^f^mi&aiB mnkrtitei. Jmiim stete of VU»g», wiudi 
imd^rai a revatie ruteo«3, and makes it kiiiini0tie«Ue to ve- 
pripadisaMBteis S^tirer adopted the resdudioa to rett«at seoA 
OMeontraAedliii tPOO}id on Mantua^ iMihisd ibit Adige« Thoi 
Austriaii general now advanced ; passed the Adige^ eneamp* 
^ before Yeroiia, and peiaeeiiHbig^tliat tiie akiiation of his a^ 
mff oompared with timt of tile enenjy e&aUed Mm to aoton 
tbe offensiTe, he brought on a geneiat aetkm with him near 
Magnano. T^e result was a eom|dete Tietory on the part of 
tiiecAu&tmiis. The immediate consequenees were tiie invest* 
mmA of Manltti^ (whioh the Frenidi^ obliged to retire on the 
Adda^ afcandoiiedtoite own de&nee $) tiie re-estoblisknent of 
tie eiMminnnicalions between tiie Ai^alrian turmy of Italy and 
that of tikt Tyroi ; tto uisufreetion of the people of the nortii 
ifS Italy^ who saw with joy, after a long absence, the stand- 
ards of thdr former sovereigns floating among them ; and the 
boldness and confidence whieh animated tiie Austrian army 
in proportion as it fMaook that of their adversaries. It was 
intiiese prosperous circumstances that Sonvarof took the com- 
mand of the imperial army ^ bringing with him a reinforce** 
mmt of forty thousand men. 

These troops w^e the conquerors of the Turks and the 
Poles. They were the men who fought at ^Rymnisk, at Ocza- 
kof, at Ismail, and at Praga- The Russian army had been> 
now long accustomed to victory. The officers were accustom- 
ed to Wfor ; the sotdters wea-e veterans. Notwithstanding 
the pernicious innovations introduced by Paul the First, tiiat^ 
prince had notyet bad time to disorganize entirely his army. 
The same spirit remained with the individuals, aiid it was yet' 
the best aitny in Ihirope. Souvarof was the greatest general 
in Europe ; and he came at the head of his forty thousand 
veterans, to unite them to fifty thousand combatants 
of an army completely organi^ied, and which only 
wanted confidence in their determinations and their measures ; 
but this assurance, whieh it had entirely lost by a previous 
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Qtilbrtiinftte Wftr, it commeiieed again to aeqaireby a aer!^^- 
suecesses as unexpected as they were bi*S}taBtr £ver j ty^ 
united^ ttieref^re^ to present the faii^estoeeasion to Souvapii&. 
and he was not a man who would fail to proit ky it« 

As it happens always inwsu*, frointhe«fifectof vic^^ieson^' 
defeats^ the French had lost in the natund and moral strength 
of their army, all that the AusMans bad gained ; but anum-^ 
ber 'Of eircnrastances rendered their situation sttU n|CNne diffi-> 
ctilt and precarious* The faction which then heM the.re]g9«; 
of government rendered ail the others dissatisfied ^ere it ^n- 
ly from the good fortui^ it had had in obtaining the supreme, 
power. The nationy wearied witib the agitations of la^l^onr 
Wasr still more discontented. Disc»rder and confusion prevail-, 
ed, as might be expected, in evi^y branch of the admi^istear^ 
tton. It was inq^odsible for such a state of things not tp affect, 
the army ; the recruiting for which met with every ^ob^ta^y^f 
that a di<)gusted and discontented people oould o^ose^ and th^ 
guidance c^ which was o ten commii^d by the govBrnmeat to 
very unworthy hands. StiU, however, the surmy which could 
no longer combat from the inducemmit oi patriotism, nor of^ 
love foriteehiefe, and which from thek* weakness and reemv^ 
defeats might justly fear that they could no longercomba^ 
even for glory, this army still fought from the impulse of two, 
sentiments always powerful, de^ar to Frenchmen, naturid 
bravery and national honour* These were more than sufiici- 
dit to make the victory cost dear to those who vanquished 
tb^n, and give it greater brillianey and lustre. Souvarof, 
who €i>idd -not desire too easy a victory, because he Juiew so 
wiell how to exttH*t others, foresaw without anxi^y, the resis- 
tance which would only iaerease his glory. The f^rce and 
ardour of his genius redoubled as obstacles in^u^ased. 

The pfam which he oonmved, on {a*riving at Verona was 
worthy the eharacteristic bddness of his mind^ while at the 
same time it was adapMi to the knowledge he had of the cba*^ 
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vukr of the Aadmxi» uni Russumsr ike aKoation of tte- 
Kmneb^andof the acrao of action* Italy, by Us configwr- 
atioA-is divided by natuvey into two ffpeat divisions^ of whlelt 
«fie extending fvom West to Eacrt^ backed and supported by a 
slrong ebaitt of mountains- and a great part of the continent 
of Enrepe^bordcarson and separates^ and naturally commands 
tbe eih&p, wbidt extraids from north to souths girt around by 
the sea and isolated from other oountriesr The> example of 
the RottMS^ who proeeeding from soutl^ to nortti^ cenqueredl 
Italy y and pfored in their time howpowerM iseivilizaitioA 
^nwt barbarism^ knowledge over ign<»>«neer and oirder over 
doliftisiony cannot be' admiMed to disprove this^ natural ord^ 
of things ; which seems to prescvibe that the master of the 
nmrth of Uiiy should be adao master of the south* The point 
esoeifttal^ is to be sufficiently master of the north to apprdiead 
nothing ^?&m the inftuenceof adjoining, powers interfering m 
the fade of ibe seethe But this first part isenclosed within 
naitiiral bidiwarks^ the golf of Genoa and the Adriatic^ and 
tte immdiee chain of the Alps* AH these considerations thea 
pmit outisimediaAely toamind capable of embracing thkigson 
8 gi^at seaie^ tiie pia% necessary to be pursued to efiectthe 
coif ^uest ef this country « it is evident^ that the first part musll 
be p u'e vi e ns ly mastered }' and with this^ view setting out^wh^ 
Iher from the east tnr west but advanekig rapidly te the o]^* 
wib6 pointy aiid sweqmi^ aw^y aB inferior obstacles^ the eon*^ 
^pierar wittbe then surrottnded bye ,vast entrenchment or bar« 
rler^ ddfending him on tii fiMes and eutkiilgoff the aonthertt 
pnrt^ of ttaly from aH c«mmume«tion or suneour^ so thettit 
nMBt inevitably fiaH under the aeeumulatiiqir force pressing 
npottit Skievarof saw withr one giance the plan he war to 
lUtow* He 8«w that idnce tbeFrenehj^ Mt to themselves^ Imd 
penetrated Unpradenfly into the south of Aaty» that it was by 
nor means piecess^ay to eonimene e operatnms i^gainstthatpar^ 

of their armyr which' wvoM reaiiaiir as^a^teserve for a second 
Victory^ heoenesived that his sole^lgect riiqidd b^ to push 

Tigorously that army whiehfeeovpied tihe north of Itaty nfM 
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^it should be fo^rced entirely to evacttate the comitiy^ then 
returning upon the other^ his position and united forces woidd 
afford him a certain and complete victory. All the circom* 
ctanees of this bold and decisive scheme presented themselves 
at once to his mind ; he saw the Au^trians almost sure to eon^ 
quer, because they |had already done so ; and the Russiani^ 
stimulated with the liveliest emulation to imitate theiii ; whilst 
the French, beaten^ ^iv^kened, and astonished, uncertain of 
the part they should take, were redueed to a defensive, as. 
contrary to their character as to their hopes, fie saw that 
this impetuous march would isolateand place without succour 
in 19ie midst -of his army, a number of strong places wideh 
woidd fell from weakness alone, as members cut off fi*om the 
body. He saw that the rapidity of his movements would sur- 
prize the enemy and betray him into faults, while it animated 
his own troops and roused, in a manner the most fevourabte 
to his* designs, the populaMon of the country who detested the 
French yoke. This march was also the only means of openr 
ing a communication with the imperial^ armies in Germany 
tluKmgh Switzerland, whose neutrality was already violated 
by France, and the possesridn of whidi joined to that of Italy, 
Would give a most formidable and menacing portion affpainst 
France. He saw indeed a reasonable hope of penetrating 
into France on her weakest side ; and to the military advan** 
tage of living at the expenee of tlie enemy, uniting the poBti- 
eal effects^ indudngtiie diseontimted and dissatisfied sfirUtA 
in the country to change or destroy a government, whose exis- 
tence Gompromitted the safi^y and repose of Europe. Wj^at 
a {Mn>ttd day was that for Souvarof, when he ccmeeived and 
arranged tUs grand scheme, and when he contemplated the 
means in his hands of carrying it into executloB !•— -eonld 
Alexander, setting out for the conquest of Asia and the 
world, . having in prospect whole nations chained at his feel* 
experienee the satisfaction of the generous and loyal warrior^ 
who only marched to the deliverance of nations, and nia4» 
nse of victory only to conduee to t&e public good. 
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At YeFona^ thevmarsbal was reeled by ^ the inhabitants an 
the deliverer of Italy. The people at his appearance uiani*- 
Jteted the greatest joy. f> and he received deputations frbm the 
dergy^ the nobility^ and the citizens. He encmira^ed thet 
hopes of ail, and impressed, them with the same 6xm eonfi* 
dence which animated himself. After a short stay at Yeron^ 
he set out for YaUegio^ to which the head-quarters of the^ 
AusMan army bad been removed. G^eral Melas, who faadt 
a short time previously taken the command of the Austrian 
srmjr immediately gave it up to Souvarof. To the Austrian 
^geiwpal officers he paid the most flattering eoBii^imento> but^ 
amongothersy he said in particular to general Kray : <' It ia 
** to you that I shall be indebted for the advantages whkh 1 
*^ I hope to obtain over the enemy ; at is yon who have opened 
¥ and indicated to me the way to victory •'' Thus^ sup^ior 
t» all low jealousy^ this great man knew how to nourish and 
keep alive in others that thirst and emulation for ^ory of 
which his own soul was full* 

As soon as the first Rnssian column> ten thousand strong, 
had joined the Austrian army^ Souvarol^ &ithM tothefirvt 
of military jn^ineiples, resolved to pursue the enemy and 
allow him no time to rally. ' This was so much the mor« ne^ 
oessary as the French generak dally received re-inforcements 
and -supported by the strmig places of the Milanese and of 
Pieitoont, their position would become so formidable as to 
cause great docility in expelUng them. This rescdution of 
Souvarof leads us to remark, how much more rare than all 
other ^ is the talent which enables a g^eral to px^fit by vic- 
tory ; and the reascm appears to be> that this talent dqpend9 
more up<ni the character of the man than his science or expe-* 
rienee. Certainly the baron de Kray had just shewn himself 
an able officer ; M^las too had proved his skill ^ yet neither of 
tiiem, although With a victorious army, and against an eostjxf 
irepeatedly defeated and still suffering from hii^ reverses, had 
put in. execution die mancenvre by which Souvarof eont* 
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soeneei on Mb yerf wrival. TUs niaii«&uvise^ neiseivtheldsv^ 
muc^ have preswted itself to tfieir confieptiourandtiifiBe ean 
scarcely be any doubt but that ii did preeeot itaeif |*«*bat aa it 
was not wiUixMit difficuUjTf it requined to updertakeit, ^ oonfi* 
deuce in himaelf and a eonvietioii of aiiecesa inhiak offdiaaiy 
aaen do not pojaaefus* Vet it is eyideat^ that tte poeitioa of ib& 
French^ wbo bad £aU€» bad^ up^n^ Milft«ije«(e and wem 

fieaoA ou tte^ir i^ffbt^ waa rtraager iii Italy Ifaao ttat «if thid 
Auatrians^ wbiie tbe butter bad mvt poas^seabu ^ Maatita. 
C/0D8eq[sicfifly itMrju preawaabl^ tbatiia aoon aa they seeMred 
auflleiettt laeittforeeiaeiitA^ the French would reaume the offim«> 
aiFe^ wha^^tfae position of Mantua woidd fa^itat^ ex. 
treaicily* 

General Moreau^ ^idio bad sueceeded Soberer in the eom- 
laand of the French arany^ had resolved not to fidl baek^ hut 
as the Austrians advanced. He was entrenehed behind the 
Adda. Souvarof marched against him. The rear guard of 
tbe Fffieneh wMch biad not crossed tbe riv^^but atttl remained 
posted on tbe other aide^ 'was iowiedtoitely routed and com* 
peikd to join the main body of tbe army. Tbe cities of Cre- 
mona^ Bresda, and Bergama with seme others of less impor- 
itanee^ being defended only by <heir garrisons were speetHy 
iCarrisd by tbe Austro-^Bussians sword in hand. Ths ivdiole 
army^fuU of ardour and eonfidence^lcdlow^dtbis firstimpulsa 
Which was giren. . The Austrians became .as darbig and enter- 
prising as the Russians } and the natural emubdJonof sol<- 
diers added to their courage. Before they bad be^good soldi- 
«rB^ but were now heroes who woidd fcndw notfaingbut victory. 

All the auxiliary Russian army had now come up. Souvarof 
ki faet^ independently of tbe talent which' he po s se ss e d of 
increaring his strength by the energy which he infused into 
his soldiers^ had very considerable forces at his disposal. He 
now had more than eighty thousand men under him j and 
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taiwee. iPlM la^ of Apit he left H^ borders ^ the Aidige ; 
on^e £itii iie was in tiie ppeseiice eftbe efiemyf <m tbe b&isto 
of Umb A44ft. The interviediate eounliy b«4 been evacuated 
by ^e^eaeoif $ FeBchwa and Mantua vere a^rpoanled and 
besieged. 

l%e FSraaeli aiHBy was eotifi^fttrfiiM near Cassana* Ma^ 
n^Mi hoA fistabtisbed bis bead*quafierfi at tbe YiUag>e of laiea- 
ge^ a fittle 4iatMiee in ik^ rear of thai city* l^e in&ii^j 
waft posted a^ouiid the bead^qoarters, tbe cavalpy atationed 
on ttie right of tbe iiifaiitry* Tbe whole ajnny waa eoverad 
by the Adda. The upp^ pai-t of ibis river, near the l^ie of 
Gomo, was gaarded by the division of general S^pmrier. 
Tbe Freneh were strongly entrenehed on tlie right bank of 
the' Adda, and tbey had lined fwith batlertesfthe steep and 
&fLf^ banks of ti^ river, and destroyed att tbe bridges* 

The Attstro-Russian army advanoed in three columns. l%e 
36th «f AprS^ in the evening, aH tiie^^oops had arrived at 
tbe diiferent points whieh they were to oeeupy for the attack ; 
wbieh it was resolved to make the next day. It^ s^eeess 
depended on tte activity and seereey with wlttehtiie arniy of 
t^ allies should eross the deep and rapid Adda, ov^* wbidhit 
WHS extremely difficult to throw a bridge. Tbe quarter-mas- 
ier-general of the Austrian army the marquis de Chasteler, 
sueeeeded, however, in establishing, one at Tre^zo, in one of 
the most rapid and dilicult pfirts of the river. TJie French 
did not pe]?eeive it, and wei^i suddenly attacked from it with 
giceat lE^imt. Tbis diversion favoured the pas6age4»f the other 
dtvisions ot the A«stro-{t|issian anny ) and when on the other 
ttde, the ooui^ige and valour of ^' <eombatants could alone 
decide the victory* Nor in this case did Souvarctf doubt fot" 
a 'moment of his obtaining it, because he knew himself, and 
the power he had over those he commanded^ — ^and viciory was 
fiuthful tofaimin this firstbattle with a nation, recently become 
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the terror of Europe. She was faithfd to Mni on this occa^ 
sion, when for the first time in Europe^ opposing French 
and Rui^sian ensigns waved in hostile array^ against eaeh 
other. The French lost on that day more than two thousand 
men killed, and as many prisoners, many standards and can- 
mm, and a large magazine whieh th^ had in Cassano. The 
loss of the allies in killed and wounded amounted to'fourteen 
hundred men. The Austrian hussars and the Cossacks distini- 
guished themselves at this battle ; and the latter partieulariy^ 
who undei* Souvarof, seemed to perform prodigies, charged 
the French cavalry repeatedly and with the greatest success. 
The day after this battle, tlie French general Seirurier, who 
defended ^the upper part of the Adda, was obliged, after %. 
sanguinary affair, to capitulate to the Austrian general Yu- 
kasovitch. These two successes united, gave to the Austro* 
Bus3ians the command of the whole course of the Adda ; and 
decided the fate of Lombardy which the French were forced 
precipitately to evacuate. Souvarof immediately marched 
into it, and by this rapid movement became master of all the 
posts on the Po, and cut off the French army coming from the 
south, from the roads of upper Tuscany and the dutchy of 
Parma, by which alone^ they eould come to the sueeour of the 
army of the north, or effect a retreat to France ; he then 
hastened to Milan which he entered on the evening of A% 
^8th of April. 

His entry into this city had the appearance, and was in fact, 
a real triumph. The archbishop and his clergy, the judicial 
and municipal bodies followed the crowd which went out to 
meet the Austrian and Russian troops, and received the her» 
at the gates of the city. On the appearance of the prelate, 
Souvarof alighted, and prostrating himself, demanded his 
benediction.* « I come," said he, risiiig, « to rc^tabUsh 

* This was his constant usage whenever a bishop appeared, and it is the 
ancient custom of the Russians, not only before a bishop, but before ef ery 
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*^ rdigioB) i^estore the Pope to his throne> andta-ing baek the 
^^ nations to tiie respect due to kings. Your hol;^ office ea- 
<^ gages you to assist me in this laudable design, and I count 
<* upon your co-operation.'* 

Hie marshal passed through the city amidst an immense 
crdwd, to the great cathedral, where a solemn Udm/myt^iB 
sung with great pomp. At night the whole city was iliumi- 
nated. 

The opinion of the capital having a powerful influence on 
the surrounding country, Souvarof issued the following pro- 
clamation.* ** Italians ! to arms, unite yourselves with us. 
'* The victorious arifty of a powerful emperor comes to sue- 
^* couir you, to restore your religion, your government and 
" your rights. Espouse flheely this noble cause ; victory is^ 
^ attached to it. "We come in force from the bosom of the 

priest. Souvarof knew vety well that it was not the custom of the Germans, 
nor of the Italians, but he studiously aifected during this whole campaign, the 
inost pointed respect for the formd of religion and established government, to 
famish a contrast to the manners of the enemy with whom he contended; 



' * This method of proclamation is a modern invention which dates frotH 

! -the war of the revolution. Previously it was useless, for wars weremer^y 

I disputes of kings, which did not change the condition of the people, even when 

^y treaty they passed under a new dominion. In the present time, wars have 
a tem^ency to change the whole social system, and to regenerate mankind by 
a complete revolution in their ideas^ opinions, manners and laws* It is there- 
fore necessary, that the people should co-operate in this work, and it is neces- 
sary to address them to incite them to it. This communication with the people 
by means of prbclamation, has often succeeded with the French ; but it should 
for thie smne jreason, succeed with those who are interested in opposing theii' 
progi^Sx and it became as necessary tO; exhort the people to adhere to 
their ancient principles as to urge them to change (hem. Souvarof was too 
skilful to neglect this mean, which the generate of the allied powers had before 
him too much neglected^ 
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^* nwth, to rfElct j(mr dcfMTeranoe ; uriM ya» Ml do^fbr y^iF^ 
" selr€»whatw!Bg^€|H>iislya*toi»j*i»yowfc*'iMir? C^ 
<« ly no good citizen can hegitftte or the part he should tsdse m 
<< this ^eat conjuncture. Ail those who remain, a^iaehed to 
" the eiiemy^ and in any manner aid and aasmt hinif thereby 
*< declaring themselves unworthy citizans ^and . traitors to 
<< their country, shall be shot without distinction of Fank, 
^< oiKce, or birth* People of Italy, we expect from your lov« 
" for your legitimate and ancient sovereign, that w© shaft 
^' have occasion only to applaud your zeal, and by no raeanil 
," to exercise severity/' Thus the first moment he could do 
so in an authentic aild tiseful manner, he took occasion to 
maftifest the generous sentiments for which he had taken up 
arms, and which have added such lustre to his victories. 

From Milan, Souvarof, pursuing with activity his advan- 
tages, and faithful to his plan of driving the French army fronjl 
the north of Italy, and compelling it entirdy to evacuate ttie 
country, detached the greater part of his forces towards* 
Kedmont, convinced that that labour once completed would 
give him many facilities towards the accomplishment of the 
other* He was, nevertheless, obliged to disperse his army 
very much, which had always been contrary to his system $ 
and here we see the great superiority of fortiied places ifn a 
defensive war, whatever maiy be the superior strength of tb^ 
attacking army* The place of Mantna alon^, took off ttren- 
ty-five thotfsand men from the kftay of Soufardft And h^ 
was to cjxpcct similar obstacles in the strong places of Alcx- 
uandria^ Tortona, and Turin. It required indeed a mind ais 
daring, ftrm, and inflexible as his to dare to conceive the plan 
^f chasing the French in one campaign out of Italy — ^when he 
had an army in his rear and another on his rights around hifn 
the strongest places in Europe, occupied by the enemy, and 
Jbefpre him an enemy continually increashig hy the arrival of 
.fresh forces from Frajice. 
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Tbe aifiny wbMt was ia the vear of Sottva2*o£» md whkh 
taught prove riuaems to hioi^ was tue araiy oi* Naples, which 
general Maedonald was bringing up by forced mai*ches 
thi'ough Tuscany to the plains of Farina and the banks of the 
Po. it was impossible for Souvarof to combat with the same 
advantage andsuperiority, tlie French army of the nortli and 
thatol* the south of Italy, it was necessary then either to 
march upon Macdonald with the whole of his armj, and aban- 
don all operations against Moi^au (which would enable the 
i jrench to resume the offensive in the untenable positions of 
the plains of Lombardy) or pursue and destroy Moreau, 
incurring the risk that Macdonald would descend the Apen- 
( nines before his colleague was entirely cut up, and in time 
therefore^ to succour and to save him* 

Any other than our hero would have here found himself in 
a critical dilemma and repented his daring march. But Sou- 
varof had calculated on a solid basis, when he depended on 
himaelf ; and the circumstance which proves so strongly the 

[genius and boldness of this campaign, is that, when be 
advanced to Milan with a determination to enter Piedmont, 
be knew very well that it would be necessary to return again 
and oppose Macdonald. • He knew that he could not by any 
means avoid fighting him ; that it was naturally and morally 
impossible that any other general or'army than his own, could 

' be charged with this operation. It became absolutely neces* 
sary, therefore, that one operation should be entirely finished 
before the other was begun j and Souvarof was perfectly 
aware of this alternative. 

The locality of the country, afforded indeed a considerable 

advantage in his favour. Tuscany is separated from the 

plains of the dutchies of Parma and Placentia, by the chain of 

the Apennine mountains, the defiles of which are extremely 

difficult and which Macdonald was absolutely obliged to cross. 

By occupying these immediately, even with inferior forces, 
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Hnt^ossiMe l6 (h> M flte flfilA, tmt bjr oi>)^lsiii% ^ UiM to iiriD:^ 
e^tiBl to hfe 6t^. ^o%Vai4Jf ^tdithM g^iieM Ottta "pmm 

tlfedifteir amy of thl> en^wy^ #btis0e ^d^^t^infeiVM ittHtt 
Die6e^dd!i^ to watch^ %a^ tb6 arftiy of ISwitzeMatid "^(Mdh M* 
ttiiiatdy wits too Weil oeeiipied by the AiisManuftiiytiiideih 
thfe ieMi dift:^ "CbarltRS, to b^ retf fdrtiiSAkblt to tbe AwftD^* 
lettis&ii ai-hiy of Itdy. If tfai» b^ations of tb«» m^ dtiM 
bad b^Keta Ibfiowedti)) vii& as mt^h vigo^i" as^^ iOiiOs^ dFlhti 
aetive and intrepid BusSikn^ ^ ))kliof ^Mtel'^digJdDHft 
France would have completely succeeded* Chance^ poKtiei^ 
dft iMe sh^M jierbaps h^y, Protfdetece Y>it4!^d It i^he^^i^fte; 

Tfab ihai^al^ t^o at rfldi^ ^Ime isalcfiiSat^d tipdn (fkeHliM 
at&Sf^ ^d vi^6liiN)Qs co-opehMon oiitti6 ^art i^theiibti 
dtik%9 'detsedicd from Milan s6nfet]H>ops to^irards 'S^vftis^ltfll^ 
to i:^6ep tip die coiAtnnnicattion ^i^ the AndMaiifs antf e^senpy. 
the friu3Sag<^s of the Alps. He then contiA^iiBd tiis «ikr61^ aitil 
ariWei oh iJte 3d ^f M^y tit Pavia. Paiiha, Flac^lfs, Hii^ 
Sem, andll6ggbwci»ekhreadyt)ccufpied by the allies. Tkt' 
^eopfc> aitd Xra'rtieulariy the countiy^^ple^ Md peafi^atttiryy 
i^v^y ^bel'e declared in tbdr favour^ and Hrese rising^ whieh 
SbnVarOf ^^gamssed MiA Areeted^ tf litHe aVIol ^;aili6t an 
ali^^ lidtii^ v>n the oJRsiislve, biirt minotis 16 a beaften a»d 
retreating army, were accordingly "focmd t6^'des<MMiT# 
to the French. 



N^visrtheless^ Ibbdr arm^ liaving notittore^ytentMjisr <^<m* 
s^ d coDafbatftnts eoiifthm^to rda'csit^ but ifhew^d iEdwuys iJtA 
flMft'ccrimtem^eof good^fa^oorpgHMire fJaniilMiflM wi^ ^icw 
tttiy Hkito dcfettt. McMmi in t^^tiMn^^ ttdrer f^Mft^edliiiii- 
g^r to be a^i^eft to irdrantote ? M^ Was Us ri$Mit,-«dai2r- 
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i^ 1% %lm mm admit of di3p»(s»iQ]^ I(q feU bja^l^ o^ 
3Pwto^^^ s»i4 Alf^Es^idiiiif pushing bis right towafda t\^% 
^jpfftil^a 4|94 Gmo^ t(^ fji^i^omr tp o^m^H^i^Q^t^ m^ 
^^^dfmaldj ip^bo would spsriTQ in tlip ft^te qf G^in^aa tlu^ngji 
^i||SM$^. The ol[|ect wi^t at onee tp.pl^cie hin^lf on tl^f 
dfie of his eaeniy ap^ thvei^ten his fli^ik, iC ^e ad^apc^d^ ^4 

palsueecmr which he thea expected. Kott^;!^ ^^ i^qc^c^* 
gjMAor p^p^ eoiiadered a9 to ouusuBovrey mi for the imme* 
4jywte, oecasion, Bpt Sojayarof w:a^. ver;; s^^poriw i^ nmnbei^ 
ti>.M)(irei^i). He ocivdd stretch hejond tJ^fk po^it^o^ th^!^ Ii^a 
ti^ If iietri^ ii|to Fipdmoiit without ohstafae ^d shpt i^ 
Moi^W in tbe Api>iiaiim in ^ mp^t jpeonvemeut an^ co:or 
j^9#t6d BPsitiw I ^Jid tbia is wh^t he aetuglljr did* The diw*? 
tio|i i^hipi^S^9.?n^u s^leQte^^ 

1^ ek^mt as a^ cpmbinatipn of genj^ral^hip^ which shoul4 etiSf 
I^HH^^^firipe as.irelLas tbftpjpe^n^ ^is r^tre^^ s^pid^ 

m^r^ ¥si^ ¥m "ififi wB^dwli^ » th^a ^^9;h% 

4Jr^¥»dria, ¥id Tujan^ The^e^^ wMJI^ ,tjip^4i^tw4¥^^ 

* Military nien will i^n^erstand, that the Frejich npw use tihttermtouti^e 
to mean those movements of an army made in the actual presence of the 
enemy or within the circle of his operations ; and ttrcUSgie to express the 
movements which result from the great combinations and the general scheme or 
plan of a campaign. It has become necessary to have a term to express these 
6|SerttliQnS| whieh bave become muck m*re important and dedafeethfta Hiode 
Of IM||i^»««|{fcial^ nnee armies Have become so npis^iifiy ^xo§V$m^ 
^gfp^ojpst GQiuMCt.thi^elves so cloi^ely i»th ffi^g^, t^^^ippby^ #<^^9 
and a crowd of moral considerations* 

[The word strat^gie, is of very recent introduction, andisborrowed imme- 
diately from the Greek, in which it signifies, — ^prstiira, imperium rei militaris, 
4i|i0 command or office of ar generals It may, therefore, be uriHt grjBflbpro- 
patty eoi^fdto ikm^. greati 9af4 coy^i^^^v^^ftn^ ^!!9^Wlil| t|^ii«9ii^- 
^pcolf oC a'|^i||iay ^r^ coodttc^d^ ^^^ ^^^ 9f« IVfagf^VlK^^ii^ HF^ 
road^ to^combiBL^ in, pipijci^^ 0»? g«n^rfl.eff«^t Tt^nsi^.'^ 
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employed their forces td reduce those places, the Frencli 
js^neral hehtnd the shelter of the Alps, would refresh, repose j' 
and recruit his army, arid having restored to it strength, con- 
rage, and confidence, could then lead it against the enemy. 
A campaign is never lost when the general is able and active,' 
and retains any germ or foundation for an army in a position 
where it can be augmented and recruited. ButMoreau,by* 
his position, ran the risk of destroying entirely, the whole o§ 
the army that remained to him* 

Wlth'the frrst troops who passed into Piedmont, Souvarof 
took care to issue a proclamation addressed to the people and 
to the soldiers of the ancient Piedmontese arm y. To the 
people he said, that he came to restore their government, their 
religion, their laws, their national independence, and their 
legitimate sovereign. The troops he invited to return under 
their ancient banners ; he reminded them of their former 
oaths, and in the name of honour urged them to quit the 
service where they were detained by foree, and unite with flie 
liberators of their country* This ^as in conformity tathe 
wishes of the emperor of -Russia, who intended to restore the- 
kif^of Sardinia to his throne. It was also in eonfermity i» 
his own sentiments, for Souvarof believed that no measure 
was more politic, or more just and wise, than to commence by 
building up again the ancient social system in all its parCs^ 
to inspire confidence and regain the attadiment of the i)eo|de; 
subject afterwards to a treaty dispassionately formed between 
flie ^*eat powers of Europe to fix the limitations and boimda* 
ries most -proper to ensure for the future a jiermanent peace 
in Europe. Besides, he immediately perceived the advan- 
tages of attracting to his service a body of forces^ who were 
already organized and disciplined $ and who, it was natural 
to suppose, would be animated with the desire to take revenge 
for the violence which had made them join the French cause ; 
and who would now engage with zeal in the service of their 
8over»gn, since by that alone, they eould hope to obtain com^ 
plete indemnity. 



\ 
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'Ifeverthelessy this step and this wise calculation. were dlssip^ 
plDved by the coinrt of Vienna. That cottrt> without explain-* 
ing it^ future intentions respectin,^ Piedmont, discouraged for 
tte present every idea of re-establishing it as an independent 
iftate ; she occupied it as a conquered country, and subjected 
, it to military regulation. Did this proceed from a selfish po« 
licy on the part of Austria ? or was it from deep and profiound 
ieiewsof theehsinges which the order and distribution of th« 
states of Europe must one day undergo P^^It is a point whick 
we will not undertake to decide ; biit it is certain that it ^as 
this refusal of the court of Vienna to acquiesce in the designs [ 
of Russia with respect to the king of Sardinia that first pro- 
docedthe dissention which broke out very soon between these 
two coalesced powers. From this time Souvarof lost the con- 
fidence of the emperor Francis, and all credit in his cabinet* 
He himself conceived a just and well-founded distrust whieh 
afflicted him the more, because he saw. the evils that would 
arise from a want of perfect understanding, and its elects 
upon the future operations of the war. It was doubtless, for 
that reason, that he could not resolve to inform his own sove- 
iieign of the extent of his fears and his dissatisfaction. Know- 
in]5 the impetuous character of Paul and the hasty prompti- 
tude of his decisions, he feared a sudden rupture which would 
have destroyed all that he had done, and all that he intended 
to do. His mind embracing things on a great scale, he saw 
that the expulsion of theeonmion enemy was the great olgeet 
w^ioh should not be lost sightof, and that by fixing the atten- 
tion on this point, he should turn itfrom those little dissenttons 
whieh result in general from too ni ueh security. Or he hoped 
in fine, to acquii*e for the arms of his master, by his vietories^ 
such an ascendancy, as to give him the right to express in pro- 
per time and place> Biwe ^than his mere wishes on the sub- 
ject. 

Following therefore, with eagerness, his great military 
plaa^the mai^hal had ordered general Yukasovitch, whom he 



cieanpiiQS in sneoeiisiM all the spriall po^ta which th^ Fr^ji^}^ 
ymw wig«4 t0 ^vAciii^ey and to halt oirty uiid?*^tbe w/B#%4)g 
Tiiirifi,. Hft at tbe same twe put hi^owQ arw U^ moti^rj^ 
jiasteia tlita movf^naeiit. His ald^^t in this mapcb^ indegf^-r, 
^fttlf of th^ imporl^iM^ aeqiMsitioa <^ a ne^ temtoij, w ajl tg^ 
ft»ree Mdrwu (by piisUiigby ht^ c^osi4erably oa h|0{^lt^a;p4> 
ttoaateninir to attaek Ma from the reai^) to ai^apdqi) th% 
^Hmng po^ipn^ hfs had just taken» io the aeighboiiri^Qci^ Q$ 
4j(»cfmdria. Moreau pereeived the danger and ^Y^f^yomd^ 
^ «¥tricat0 Uaiself £nw it ; — ^thja eity of Tortoaa h^A, b^^ 
takc» hy4h6allies9 buttjie citadel iMillheld out A^Q^eai^ 
lill0Y6d&F this point with the double intention of relievui|(it,|bjr. 
a^(4diigtbe besiegers suddenly and ujaei^p^tedly j a^ ^ 
9t6p^g the m^itck of the ^u^tro-Bussiw ari^y* 

In fact^ on the iSth of May, before 4gLjf the fVeiijch HvPm 
# bfHge of boails over the Hormv^j Ji^pH^ed th^ ri¥Qr)^ an^ 
iplftf ehe4 ag9Jiii^t the enepiy bj the pl/ipL of Mamigo. 

The Aiflitrian general Lusigpai^ eoflpMui4ingtbebe||leg^^ 
amQr» hl^vUig by a ftfftnnate haa^avd bteen remfovefi l^j thi| 
Kossian i^Tision of {nrince Bamcfrntum, wUeh was ^ta it^ 
mareh fiiv another destination^ but ^mid oq seeing the f^* 
bahility of an approaching eombatj^ between the Frenelik «q4 
Austriansy did not hesitate to advanee and meet; th^ 
enemy» instead of watttng hie atta^. TUa pi^^niefnit 
deranged ike plan-ctf Morean^ wbo had aalei||ate4 <m 
attaeking. He now endeaiponred to liixtt the 4im4^ q£ t)i^ 
AnstiiMd by detaeUi^istrcmg eolmniiB along the Ts^l^^i:^ m4 
the Bormida. Vmt the mareh of flieae cohiqEi^ was aipw %«4 
unesertain, since they had t? feur being att^^d thefjoiHeLri^ 
eviery moment by the allied corps encamped in different dinoo- 
tions ; and beoanse their pregresa depended on ike firauaeas 
of their mahi body, whose defeat exposed their retreat to be 
ent 0& Tho main bo^y of the army and the colunins wiio 
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#ea*e to support it,' Vrel^ reciprocdij observing the iii6veiMii&» 

of each other ; ati4 there resulted from this an uneeHaitity 

and Gonlbsion in the attack of Mor^tu, Mrfaidi the Aiistriaii 

general iannedietely perceived and turned to his own advaii; 

ts&ge. Witiiout being^ alarmed at the movements of the ene>^ 

, my's columns and at the lisfc of being ittaidLedon both fianksi 

he directed all his forces against the main body of the Fren^» 

Which he completely s^icceeded in brericing. From that timib 

victory ,declu*ed for hint-^Moreau was obliged to retreat aoA 

^iMythe bridge which he hkd thrown over theBormida^ 

"ffth the loss of a great number of m&n* Bat this was atri- 

fling disadvantage, eompared to the results whieh Mlowed it.^ 

The unsuccessful attempt of Moreau proved to lumaUtba 

dangers of his positaon. The divisions of Luttgnan and Pan- 

oration threatened to extend themselves and cat off his rightf 

While Souvarof was already greatly in advance of his left* 

Trimh CasAl, and Yafentia, were very soon carried by tiie 

dlied troops« Moreau was oUiged to evacuate Alexandria^ 

after having thrown a garrison into the cttadd, and to retict 

precipitately upon Coni. All the communications with the 

itm^ of flwitzcvland were eutcdf and those with the amy of 

Naples extremeLy eontroeled. The plan of the campaign of 

the alKes^ was therefore exeeutedi 6uch were the- decisive 

resiilts of the rapid march of fiouvat!«if and the too measured 

HMreat of M<Kr6att. 



Intiie nean while, flie French {^irrtsans abandoned by their, 
army^ surrounded by enemies ai^ cut off from all hopes of 
siiocour, capitulated one after aaother. . Pesehiera, Ferrara^ 
Baveana, Biminit PuEuitgibme, and the citadel of Milan, sue* 
cesaively fell into the hands of the conquerors. These cap- 
tures gave to the Austro-Russians an abundant supply of am- 
mmition and provisions, a eonsoderable artillery, and the 
dispadialof the'troops who had been occupied in the sieges; 
yi9bo eottld now be ^nployed with the principal army under 
Souvarof, whose object was to get possession of Taring, or to 
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reinforce the corps besieging: Mantua, and the citadels of 
Alexandria and Tortona, whose fall would assure the posses- 
sion of the north of Italy. 

. The allies were now masters of the whole of the ppen coua- 
hj which the lenemj no longer disputed with them. By his. 
Tictories in Italy, Souvarof had assured the progress of tti«. 
Austriaus in Switzerland; and 'all the chain of the Alps and 
the Tallies on hoth sides were now evacuated by the French. 
General Bellegarde,. who commanded the Austrian corps 
cliarged to compel this evacuation, joined on his left the Aus- 
trian, army at Chiavenna, and keeping up on his right a free, 
communication with the army of the arch duke by the country 
of the Grisons, he united the communications of tlie allied 
^mies of Germany and of Italy. This union, by establish- 
ing liarmony and uniformity between the operations of two 
such generals as the arch duke and .Souvarof, excited in the 
highest degree, the hopes of the coalition, and seemed to indi- 
cate to Europe a complete change in her political system* 

To speak to the eyes and to public opinion, those two great 
directors of mankind, Souvarof resolved before setting out 
for Turin, to make a .solemn public entry into Alexandxia. 
For some days he had had with him the grand duke Constan- 
tine, the second son of the emperor Paul.* The presence of 
this young prince, which had the happiest effect upon the 
soldiery, would be no less favourable upon the people of Italy, 
by shewing the anxiety of the greatest sovereign of the coali- 
tion for their deliverance, since he sent his son to aid in it 
The entry of the victorious marshal into Alexandria^ having 

* This prince, to wliom nature has given martial propensities and talents for 
war, having -made his apprenticeship to arms under so great a man as Souva^ 
vof, and in the brilliant campaign of 1799, preserves for the glory, the lustre, 
and preeminence of the Russian arms an enthusiasm and warmth of feelings 
which must render him extremely dear to a brave and courageo(s people. 
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fin his righ^ the favourite son of his sovereign, and on his left 
the Austrian general Melas, chief commander iinder him of 
the Austrian army, had all the pomp of a triumph. The city 
and the army testified the greatest joy^ and saw in this fete 
only the prelude to more important and solemn triumphs and 
marches. 

Certain now of being able to fight Macdonald and the army 
of Naples with great advantage if it came down into the 
plains and knowing the precious importance of time. Sou-* 
varof had strongly at heart to effect' the conquest of Pied- 
mont without delay. Turin, by its position, the importance 
of its citadel, and its immense magazines and artillery, was in 
It military view, not only the capital, but thekey of Piedmont. 
Souvarof marched immediately for it and arrived there on 
ttie 26th of May. General Vukasovitch had already com- 
menced the siege ; on the arrival of Souvarof he took the 
command in person, and after an unsuccessful summons to the 
governor, resolved on a bombardment. The effect was such 
as might be expected. The people rose upon the garrison j 
foi*ced it to retire to the citadel, and opened the gates of the 
city to the allies. Six hundred and sixty cannon, and other 
artillery, found in the arsenal or upon the ramparts, a vast 
quantity of bombs, balls, and other munitions of war, and 
more than six thousand quintals of powder were the price of 
the occupation of Turin, which cost the Austro-Russians only 
thirty men killed and fifty wounded. Te deum was chaunted 
in the cathedral ; and in fact, he had cause to return thanks to 
heaven for these unexpected sucoesses. 

But the citadel held out. A cannonade was commenced oh 

it and kept up with great spirit from the very day the allies 

entered Turin. The garrison answered it and fired upon tho 

city. The marshal immediately sent a menace to the governor 

to put him and his whole garrison to tlie sword in the eventof 

taking the citadel^ if he did not cease to fire-upon the cifrf> 

F f 
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contrary to the law of nations ; and he would certainly hati 
executed this threat. It produced its effect ; the fire on the city 
was suspended. This was not the first time that the firmness 
of Sou varoff. declaring that he would retaliate, had awed ait 
enemy too violent and rash in their declarations. It is a strik- 
ing example and proof that folly, violence, and extravagance 
yield to true firmness and decision of character. 

Immediately 'upon the occupation of Tujpin, the marshal 
•ent several detachments to possess themselves of the princi- ^ 
pal points which opened the entry into Piedmont from the 
side of France. These columns penetrated into the valljesaf 
Aoste, of Morenna, and of Suza, threateningto enter France 
by Savoy and Dauphiny. The Russian patroles pushed even 
into the latter province, after the taking of Suza by prince 
Pancration, On the side of Pignerol and the Vaudese val- 
li«s, the inhabitants, who were all protestants had declared 
violently in favour of the republicans : they did not however, 
venture to hold out in Pignerol when menaced with an assault. 
To put an end to this war against the people, always irksome, 
Souvarof addressed a proclamation, couched in the mildest 
terms, to the people of the Vaudese vallies, and promised 
them that they should not be molested in their belief or their 
privileges* They laid down their arms : thus the same war- 
rior who was able to force them from the most terrible enemies 
on the field of battle, obtained them here, by persuasion, from 
a courageous but deceived people. 



In the mean time general Moreau, whose army was reduced 
to twenty thousand men, was obliged to abandon Piedmont 
entirely to the allies. He retired by the Col de Tende towards 
the territoi7 of Genoa, harassed extremely in his march, b j 
the insurgent peasantry of Piedmont, w^ho, under the name of 
^'The Christian Mass or Levy,'' shewed theextremest hatred 
andbitterness against the French, notwithstanding the menaces 
of the latter and the severe reprisals they soQYetimes exercisedv 
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The only plan of Moreau at this tifne, was to unite himself 
with Macdonaid through Genoa. With this augmentation of 
force, and assisted by the situation of the territory of Genoa, 
covered hy the Apennines and accessible only by a few narrow 
defiles, Moreau would have opposed jto Souvarof a line of 
defence exceedingly perplexing to the latter, and which would 
not have been easily forced. This, it is to be presumed, was 
the plan of Moreau : but it was not that of Macdonaid. 

Upon the first intelligence of the successes of the Au strians, 
* Macdonaid had quitted Naples, bringing with him all the dis- 
posable troops he could collect, except a few garrisons left in 
the most important places. He was reinforced in the Roman 
states, and in Tuscany, by the different Frencli corps spread 
through the country, so that on his arrival on the frontiers of 
Modena, he pi'esented himself ready for battle, with a force 
iof thirty-five thousand men. 

These forces, although far superior to those that were 
immediately opposed to them, yet were not very considerahU 
compared with the whole of the Austro-Russian army in the 
north of Italy. If Moreau had not yet been driven beyond 
the Apennines, or if his army had been less completely defeat- 
ed, and Souvarof less decidedly victorious, th ' manoeuvre of 
Macdonaid <«rould have been, without doubt, to traverse the 
defiles of the Apennines and display his army i^n the plains 
of Parma ; thus placing the allied army between two fires. 
But in the actual state of things, prudence and military rules 
required that he should unite with Moreau by the state of Ge- 
noa, covering himself by the Apennines, instead of crossing 
these mountains. Macdonaid, however, disregarded prudence 
to signalize himself, by a more brilliant action . But Souva- 
rof was watching him. He had previously made his dispo- 
sitions to retard as much as possible the junction of the two 
French armies ; and with this view had detached the troops 
lying before Mantua (after turning the siege into a blockade) 
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to reinforce the chain of posts which guarded the pasftagee at 
the Apennines* HeiiLnew, nevertheless^ that these troops wer« 
not of sufficient force to advance before the enemy in Tuscan j 
and give him battle, the only way of retarding his march. 
He foresaw that he could not prevent the junction of Moreaa 
and Macdonaldy if Macdonald desired it ; and he had long 
been satisfied that he should be obliged to retrace his steps to 
eombat these generals in person. All that he could wish there^ 
fore, was to be able to fight them separately, and on favoura- 
ble ground^— Macdonald granted him that satisfaiction. 

This general had in his favour hut one chance, which 
in truth, nii^ht have been decisive ; it was the calculation^ 
that his enemy would not arrive in time. But if he indeed 
depended upon this, if ever man reckoned without his host 
(to use a familiar but strong expression) it was Macdonald. 
He should have known Souvarof better from his foriher ac- 
tions, .than to expect that he had gone as far as Turin, and 
forgot completely, that a hostile army was arriving in his 
rear. Souvarof had foreseen and combined every thing. He 
had spared no effort to destroy Moreau and prevent him from 
being any further dangerous. He had advanced to Turin, ti^ 
secure the opinion of the people in his favour ; to augment 
his own army by the addition of the Piedmontese; to seize the 
magazines and formidable artillery, and to ensure tbe speedy 
fall of the places which he left behind him, by cutting them off 
from all hope of succour ; and lastly, to establish the commu- 
nications with the army of the arch duke, and enerease Ipa 
forces and the facility of their development. These gre^ 
objects being attained^ Souvarof, who knew that Macdoi 
had a force strong enough to enable him to descend into 
plains, but not powerful enough to prevent his posts from gi 
dually falling back, or to capture them, was sure to meet 
arm y of Naples with superior numbers ; and in tliat case, h) 
who had^always vanquished his enemies with inferior numbei 
counted before the battle upon a certain victory. The chanei 
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iker^cfre, which *MacdonaId belieyed was in his Savouir^ was 
qieeiaus we aeknowledge^ had he been opposed to any other 
&an Souvarof ; who never came too late^ but always too early 
for those who had to deal with him. 

No sooner had the marshal learned that the enemy was ad" 
Tancing towards the lower Po^ than leaving the siege of the ci- 
tadel of Turin to the field-marshal lieutenant Keim, he brought 
his army by hasty marches to Alexandria* It was there that 
he learnt that Maedonald had already passed Modena^ after 
having repulsed beyond the Po, the feeble corps of the gene* 
rals HohenzoUem and Klenau^ and that he was now advanc- 
ing by Reggio, into the plain between Parma and Placentia^ 
where he was pressing vigourously on the field-marshal lieu- 
tenant Ott. Quickening his mai'eh^ he arrived to his succour 
6n the i7th of June, in the afternoon, at the moment when 
> Ott, who had received orders to hold the enemy in check, but 
not to engage in a battle, was on the point of yielding his 
ground and retreating. The van-guard of the Russians had 
no sooner reinforcedthe right |of general Ott than the Cos- 
sacks precipitated themselves on the left wing of the enemy. 
They were followed by the infantry, who charged the French 
at the point of the bayonet and drove them back. The samo 
manceuvre was executed by the left wing of the Austrians 
aglainst the right of the French, by the Cossacks and Russian 
infantry, under the conduct of prince Gorjakof, the nephew 
of Souvarof. At this moment general Ott led thejmain body 
against the cerrtre of the French, and notwithstanding thc^ 
i«esistanceof thelatter, they were repulsed and driven over to 
flie rrghtbank of the Tidone with the loss of f^ur thousand 
dead, nearly as many wounded, and four hundred prisoners. 



All the Russian columns did not take part in this action, but 
A joined the army in the night of. the 17th — ^ISth. On the 18th 
' I the marshal resolved to give a general battle, and Maedonald 
evinced a determination to await it» He had ranged his army 
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at the distance of half a league from tlie river-Trebia^ on the 
^Hie side^ and in a plain between that river aiid the littie 
rivuJet Tidone. The French array, more than thirty thou- 
sand stron]:^, and supported by a numerous artUlery, was still 
more formidable from the ground it oecupied, which was 
intersected by woods and ditches, and tiiough a plain pre- 
gented as many difficulties as the most unequal and broiieii 
grounds Souvai*of had thirty-six thousand men become 
invincible under his orders by the succession of victories thej 
had gained. Trusting in himself and his army, he appeared 
on the 18th June, at the iioin* of ten in the morning, on tti* 
left bank of the Tidone. What a spectacle was here I Befai*» 
bim lay the same field of battle on which, two thousand years 
ago the greatest general of antiq^sity the amous Hanuibal> 
bad vanquished the Romans in a bloody combat, and mani- 
fested to the nations, that those who then aspired seci^etly ta 
the dominion of the world, could be made to tremble for 
themselves* It was also to dispute the possession of a part of 
the world from the encroachments of an ambitious people that 
Souvarof fought ; it was with intentions as magnanimous 
and just as those of the Carthagenian : it was after hisexam- 
. pie that he had arrived, victory after victory, to Uie sam« 
plains, where be was to reach the pinnacle of his glory, or 
perish* In fine; he was the Hannibal of his age j in him were 
united bravery, perseverance, immoveable 'firmness of cha- 
racter, fruitfulness of resource, severity to "himself and 
ascendancy over all others, — ^all the brilliant qoalities, in a 
word, which distinguished the illustrious Carthagenian. 
What a singular collision of circumstances, and bow much it 
was calculated to inflame the soul of Souvarof. It was then 
thathe declared the v ictory was his ; and no human obstacles 
were sufficient to wrest it from him* 

In proportion as the victory was certain, so much greater 
was the glory of selling it d early, and Macdonald did this in 
a manner worthy of his own reputation and the brave soldiers 
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he tomntanded. No battle in the whole war of the revolutiom 
had been so bloody and so terrible as that of this famous day, 
when both sides exhibited eflforts of the most determined and 
intrepid bravery. It seemed that in the two armies they 
thouj^ht of the'distanee they had come and spurned the idea of 
being beaten after all their fatigues ; and they saw neither 
danger nor hazard but only the shame of being vanquished. 
It is almosteertaln, that on this terrible day, any other general 
in Europe than Souvarof, must have succombed. But if he 
ever shewed that it was impossible to defeat him, it was at 
Trebia. His plan of attack was simple, because the ground 
did not admit of any other. In a battle there is commonly a 
feeble point to take advantage of, a combination or movement 
to seize, a chance or accident to be embraped, which may be 
ealled the key of the battle. Here, two armies of equal forccj, 
enclosed in a narrow space whicii they entirely filled, offered 
no base for manoeuvres, other than a shock more or less 
prompt and terrible, and the skill to re-iaforce at proper times 
the enfeebled points, and those in danger of being carried bj 
the enemy. The battle of Trebia resembled the battles of 
antiquity. Souvarof attacked the French army in tbreg 
eolumns, charged it every where with the bayonet, and after 
profligious efforts, dislodged it from all its positions and drove 
it with great loss to the right bank of the Trebia. 

But on the next day, the 19th, Maedonald,by a sort of des- 
perate stroke attempted to have his revenge. He felt, that 
since he had engaged in it, he should maintain himself in 
his posts until tlie arrival of Moreau, whom he expected con- 
stantly. The Cimbri formerly, before Marius, attended in 
like manner, the arrival of the Teutones to destroy the Ro- 
mans; but what Marius replied to the Cimbri • of the Teu- 
tones, Souvarof could have said to Macdonald of Morean, 
who like the sad remnants of the Teutones, was not in a situ- 
ation to afford relief to his brctlircn in arms. Depending, 
bowever, upon this hope, Macdonald infused it into his troo})« 
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and prevfdled on ^em onee iHove td ivy the ebamB of armSf 
On this day be was tbe assailant. On both sides, the troops 
bad been so fatigued by the cmel combat of the day before, 
that Sonvarof had aJiaodoned his design of passing the Tre- 
biato pursue the French ; and it was not till ten in the mora* 
ing that Macdonald, having restored order to his army, 
endeavoured to throw his left wingover the river. In a little 
while, be niade the same attempt in his centre and on the right : 
wing. The right wing formed in columns which was to follow 
the Po, and turn the Ausl^ians, suffered most cruelly* Charg- 
ed twice by the cavalry, commanded by the prince John of 
Lichstenstein, it was completely broken and driven across the 
river, leaving two thousand dead upon the field. A similar 
success soon after crowned the efforts with which the centra 
and right wing of the allies resisted the attacks of the French. > 
Macdonald, completely routed, thought only of a retreat. He 
effected it the night following ; happy that excessive fiatigue - 
prevented the Austro-Russians from finishing the destruetioa 
of the remains of his army before ft reached the Apennines^ 
Aftersome days march he entered the mountains, with twenty 
thousand men less than when he left them, having lost besides, 
the greater part of his baggage, ammunition, and artillery* 
He himself, together with most of his generals bad been : 
wounded in the battle. ^ 

Souvarof, 'allowing ''to his troops no more time ikvm wb» 
absolutely necessary to recover from their extreme fatigue^ • 
put himself at tbe head of some regiments and commenced ou 
the 20th, the pursuit of the French, who were retiring by 
Parma, Reggio, and Modena. Before he set out, he despatch- 
ed a courier to Vienna, carrying the, first intelligence of the 
victory of the Trebia. He wrote thus to the emperor Francis: 
'* The officer charged with this despatch, will inform your 
'*• majesty of the jglorious details of the triple battle of Tre- 
** bia. The admirable courage which thfe French have evinc* 
^* ed, was only a stronger motive to the allied troops to rnani^ . 
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<f ^ supSHor hraveryA. Our sueoess is due to the brare army 
^ that IcQmjBiandr As to inyself, I have no other merit than 
^^ to hi^Te executed the oilers of your majesty. You com- 
^^ numded me to deliver Italy from the enemy- The enemjr 
^' has been dnven oat \ Italy is free,'' 

Although Italy was not actually f|^d from the presenee oJT 
^)ie enemy at this time^ yet the foresight of the marshal ena^ 
hied him to see* that it would inevitably happen very soon, and 
this part of his letter was, therefore, not an empty boast. 
Iklaedonald, unable to shew himself on the field of battle, saw 
the feeble remains of his army harassed on their march. His 
l^ar-guard wa^ attacked and a number of prisoners taken. 
The (ligurian legion, who advanced by Bobbio upon Plaeentia 
tp. veinforce him, was scarcely able to protect its own retreat* 
Attacked by a detachment sent by Souvarof to meet it, it 
W90 obliged to laake its way back with precipitation, by tho 
WW it had come. The only enemy of importance who 
£^ed the attention of Souvarof was Moreau. 

Hastening to avail himself of all the advantages which 
his situation might present, and having received some rein- 
forcements from France, Moreau had no sooner been informed 
of the movement of Macdonald upon Parma and Plaeentia, 
tiiaii leaving the state of Genoa by the pass of the Bochetta, 
he advan<pd by Movi uponTortona (whose citadel yet held 
out,) compiled the Austrian general Bellegarde to repass the 
^ni^tda, and pushing him on constantly, threatened to arrive 
on the rear of the Austro-Russian army, and thus place it 
l^e^ween two fires. In the latter respect, the approach of 
Moreau was no longer* dangerous ; still the marshal wished 
to have again the glory of his defeat. He returned upoi^ 
him from Parma, with a corps of twenty-five thousand men, 
^d by a rapid march, and collecting all the Austrian corps 
in his route, he arrived on the 26th, between Tortona and 
Alexandria, where he met general Bellegarde. By thiS( 
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junction the army was increased to forty thousand men.. Sat 
Moreau had not waited for him. So soon as he was apprised 
of the defeat of Macdonald^ he had fallen back upon Movi^ 
and had been ohligedto engage in a second and bloody combat 
with Bellegarde^ who had taken a position to dispute t^e 
passage. This battle was destructive to the French, who 
had nine hundred men killed and two thousand wounded, 
Moreau was unable to maintain himself at Novi, and feU 
back to Govi, where he concentrated his forces, covering 
tlje pass of the Bochetta. But hje speedily abandoned this 
new position, and returned into the territory of Genoa^ 
where he was joined in the course of July by the shattered 
remains of the army of Macdonald. The diversion of 
Moreau had at least been favourable to the retreat of Mac- 
donald, who was not molested in passing the mountains* The 
■\ictory of Souvarof was crowned not only by the complete 
disappearance of the enemy, but by the suri'ender of the cita* 
del of Turin, of Fort Urbano, of Bologna, and the possession 
of all Tuscany* The capitulation of the citadel of Alexan- 
dria soon added another to these great successes, and nothing 
was now wanting to the complete satisfaction of the marshal 
but the possession of the important place of Mantua. 



Mantua, illustrated in antiquity, as the birth place of Vir- 
gil, celebrated in modern history by the splendour with which 
it shone under its dukes, and by the aaiis which flourished 
there, is now only known as one of the strongest places in 
Europe* , It is built upon an island in a lake formed by the 
Mincio* This situation renders the siege of Mantua difficult 
and even dangerous, by reason of the noxious influence of the 
humidity and exhalations of the lake, breeding disease and pes- 
tilence* To this natural defence, Mantua unites all those of 
art, both in the strength and the number of its works* The 
city is vast, and able to contain a very numerous garrison^ 
always an important advantage when there is time to iay up 
magazines* The position of Mantua, nearly central in the 
north of Italy, renders it an object of importance to the 
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jMiwers bordering on the extremities, whether Franee or 
Austria, who would ensure tiie conquest of the country. Sou: 
yarof, who perceived the urgent necessity, tliat the allies 
should gain possession of it, had allotted thirty thousand men 
under the orders of general Kray for the siege. It was a 
complete army in itself, and diminished greatly the force of 
the active army ^ which Souvarof experienced when on the 
appearance of Macdonald in Modena, he was obliged to draw 
oif the troops besieging Mantua, to make head against tills 
new enemy. But alter the victory of Trebia, he seat back 
general Kray to renew the siege with increased forces, and 
brought up all the artillery taken in the different places, and 
among others that of Turin, Mantua was now. cannonaded 
by six hundred pieces of cannon and mortars. It was con- 
stantly the system of Souvarof, during this campaign to can- 
nonade with an immense artillery in his sieges. This system 
must be accounted ^ood, since it is very expeditious; and this 
advantage^ incalculable in almost every species of wai*, is 
particularly so in sieges, where the operations, if protracted 
for any time^ become as ruinous to the besiegers as the 
besieged* Mantua was unable to resist this terrible fire, and 
the attacks which, under the protection of the cannon, ,were 
made upon it. ^Nineteen days after the trenches were opened 
the city was forced to capitulate. ^ The garrison, consisting of 
nearly ten thousand men, were madfe prjisoners of war ' Eight 
hundred pieces of artillery, thii'teen thousand muskets, a 
prodigious quantity of ammunition and implements of war of 
every kind, magazines sufficient for the suppoil of the garri- 
son for twenty months, and a complete medicine chest, were 
found in the city. 

Upon the fall of this place, Souvarof united to him the 
army of general Kray, and found himself in a situation more 
favourable than ever for the prosecution of his great views. 
Hi? attention was particularly directed to Genoa. This city 
and its territory were now the refuge and rallying-point of 
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the French armies of Italy, who thence had a eottimuikicatioii 
tnth Fraiice, by means of Nice. But tiiis commiinieatidn^^ 
bttremely eontr&eted, left a g|«at inconveiiienee iii the want 
of proTisions for the army. Genoa, was uHaMe to ftiruish 
them, akid thtsy cooM neither draVr them from Italy, since tlvd 
idlies had united l^e possession of Tuscany to that of Lont'^ 
hardy ^ nor from the sea, on account of the Engliish fieH; 
"^hich blockaded the harbour lof Genoa and ititerdicted ail 
entrance. Souvarof hail the choice, therefore, of two plans 
for the reduction of Genoa : either to pass and turn it, as wa^ 
done at Mantua and Alexandria, by advancing with all his 
forces into iPiedmont, and menacing the frontiers of Friance, 
(which would have retained in Fl*ance all the succours coming 
jTrom the interior, and rendered the 8ituati<m of the French 
' in the state of Genoa extremely precarious) or to forc^ a way 
' through the Apennines into liie territory of Geiioa, and bear 
down with his whole force upon the French armies ass^nbted 
in this contracted space* One of these plans he would with- 
out doubt, have put in execution ; but the sieges and the dOU" 
ble diversion of Macdonald and Moreau had CoUstfthed much 
time. The French government too, resolved to attempt ano- 
ther effort for the recovery of Italy, had made e^traordinai^ 
levies, and sent on to Genoa fresh reinforcements, and a new 
general) from whose youth and boldness great expectations 
were formed. By this concurrence of circumstances, Souvarof 
was anticipated, and while he meditated ah attack, perceived 
on the contrary, that he must guard against one .preparing; 
against himself. 

JovBEBT, a young man who had never commanded ah army 
in chief, but who on many occasions had displayed great mili- 
tary talents, and manifested especially that vigour and deci- 
sion of character so powerful in its influence over others, wai^ 
selected by the Directory, as the man most capable of restor- 
ihg the desperate state of affairs in Italy. An aThiy was has- 
tily made up for this general^ of all the disposable troops in 
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Pfi^e, tctiA they i^udceeded in assembliiig under his orders 
(incladihg the tfOops of M<>reaiu) from farty;-frre to fifty 
thousand hienr From the arrival of Joubert Jat tlenoia, thfe 
advanced ]posts of the Austrians observed among the Freheh 
troops ail activity and movement tehich seemed to poii:end an 
attack. And in fact^ Joubert had received orders to advance. 

^The citadel of Tortona had not yet surrendered-^a desiderate 
stroke might yet save this place ; and if it succeeded^ ^lii^ 
the l^rench again in the centre of Lombardy aad change tli« 
fortune of the war. It was incumbent on the French to mak^ 
the attem^ty and the personal ch^i*acter of Joubeft as well a^ 
his instructions stimulated him to try the fitvour of fortune hf 
k bold and decisive step. On the first intelligenee he received 
of the movements of the enemy, Souvarof foresaw his desigii 
and the manner in which he intended to execute it. There 
%iras indeed but one ; for the play of the French was to hasard 
^1, and advancing, to give battle immediately^ Tortotta was 
the oi^ly point of support remaining to them^ and their presei^ 
situatiofi urged them strongly to commence operations* tt wai 
natural therefore to conclude, thattiiey would advance by the 
shortest road toTortona. Consequently all the measures of 
JSouvarof tended to concentrate his troops on the -avenues 
leading to this place, while Joubert united his on the same, 
line, to be enabled to penetrate and force his way to it. The 
two armies were soon in presence of each other. They met 
first at a little distance from Novi, s6me leagues brom Torto- 

. na, and on the road to trehosL by the pass of th^ Bochetta. 
The French arriving from the mountains, spread themselvise 
along the heights between Novi and Serravalle, intending to 

, establish themselves strongly on liieir elevated position and 
chiise their ground to descend into the plain. Whether it was* 
that there was reason to apprehend that the French would 
really gain the choice of ground in the plain and attack with 
advantage, or because be was convinced that when troops are 
equal in number, courage, and discipline, that the advantage 1^ 
always en the side of the assailant, Sonvaarof resolved tb 
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lUtaek the positiaiis^ the French. By a n^iroiis Md eloquetrt 
address, he brought over to the same opinion the council of 
war of the Austrian generals, promising them tlie victory, 
and pledging as a guarantee all bis former triumphs. The 
attack was fixed for the next day, the 16th of August* 

. That' day ex|)ibited the spectade of an old man of seventy, 
shewing more ardour for battle than a young man of twenty* 
five, and confiding in Ills long experience, and a fortune which 
had never forsaken him, bursting impetuously upon an adver- 
sary, who on his part burned with impatience to meet him* 
In this disposition, the shock of the two armies was terrible* 
Souvarof made his dispositions according to the general rule^ 
regulating the attack of a position ; which was to turn it. 
The French had rested their right wing upon Serravalle, a 
small town oh the river Sorivia^ In the castle of this town^ 
the allies had a garrison, but it was at present blockaded by 
ihe French. As the ground was sloping to the river, and pre- 
sented an easier access, and as the strong point of this part of 
the position (the castlej was in the power of the allies, it fol- 
Jowed, tliat this was the weak point of the French army, the 
key of its position, and consequently the side against which 
tlie greatest efiortsof the Austro-Russians should be directed* 
Upon Serravalle then, Souvarof directed the principal column 
of attack, under the command of general- Melas. But to 
prevent, on the other hand, the enemy fi*om collecting his prin- 
cipal force for the defence of this part, he caused him to be at- 
tacked vigorously and at the same time at Novi, on his cen- 
tre,t andPastoranaon his left. 

Joubert, who knew the strong and weak points of his posi- 
tion, was not led away to make bis principal resistance on his^ 
right wing at Serravalle, But profiting by the repulse of the^ 
allies in their attack on his left wing which was posted on\ 
heightsalmost impregnable, he reinforced still more his left 
wing, with troops drawn from liis centre and right, andf put"^ 
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ting himseir at their head ordered a charge with the bayonet^ 
with the intention apparently of overthrowing tlw Austro- 
Russians' in the plain^ and thus forcing their centre and left 
to desist from the attack or incur the danger of being attacked 
themselves in their rear. 

This manoeuvre, which would have "given a different turn 
to affairs, and obliged Souvarof to change his dispositions, was 
not carried into execution, because, in the moment of the 
charge, Joubert received a mortal wound from a musket ball> 
of which he died a few hours afterwards. The French 
nevertheless, maintained themselves in their positions with- 
unshaken firmness. Their centre, posted at Novi, resisted 
three furious attacks directed by Souvarof in person. But in 
the mean time, the column of the left wing of the allies having 
forced the right of the French at Serravalle, came over the 
heights in the rear. At the same instant a fourth attack 
directed upon Novi, found the French beginning to be uneasy 
for the safety of their rear, and of course more easily broken. 
From this time victory declared for the Austro-Russians* 
The remainder of the battle was only a continued carnage : 
The French left eight thousand dead upon the field of battle^ 
besides a vast number wounded. Pursued by the victorious 
enemy in their retreat to Genoa, through difficult passes and 
mountains, many prisoners were taken from them ; and, as it 
commonly happens, when a position is turned and carried by 
force, they were unable to carry off their artillery, the whole 
of which fell into the hands of the allies. 

But this victory, which put an end to all the hopes of the 
French for this year at least, and assured to the allies the 
subjugation of Italy, was not obtained without great sacrifices- 
The French sold very dearly their final defeat, and taught 
their enemies that the continued and successive reverses of a 
whole campaign had been insufficient to subdue their courage^ 
This batlle.hus been with* i^eason, compared with the most ter- 
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rible of tbe l^t qentury, vn/Ai thqae of Mltlplaqiieti^ qf Fa]U 
tow^. and g| Kunersdorf . TUoti^h the nun^ber of l^iU^ was 
lessi eoii&»4erable on the part of the QonguerorSf (since it i$, 
alwa;^ in the first nioment^ of retreat tliat a beaten arinj 
loses the greatest number of men) yet the wounded were, 
nearly equal on both sides. Souvarof said of this battle, that 
]| wasi the most obstinate he had seen | and he was capable of 
judging) for fi^w generals of the ^ge had been engaged in as 
bloody and desperate combats as himself. He repeated here 
the example which be had shewn^at Trebia, of that perseverr 
anoe which no obstacle could discourage f and in fact, a gene- 
ral less firm and constant in his determinations, and l^ss pow- 
erful over the minds of his soldiers would never have suc- 
ceeded in forcing the French positions at Novi.* Ta cele- 
brate ibis great victor;^ he caused te deum to be sung on tl^^ 
field of battle. 

Nevertheless, this victory did not produce the great resulte 
which were expected, on account of a combination of circpm;; 
stances which we shall endeavour to e:s;plain« At the moment 
when Souvarof prepared to give increased activity to his ope^ 
rations, he was fettered, and his progress stopped. Combir 
nations and plans, to which he was a stranger, came to cross 
and perplex those he had formed. 

Subjected tx> an exterior in&uence, this great man saw him- 

* ' The attaclcs of the Russians on the centre of the French^ were repulsed 
with so much energy, that Souvarof ^was doubtful of the victory. He was 
heard to ciy out repeatedly : " SlaU T tjien le beat^ atthe end of my career /'* 
It was represented to calm him, that to he repulsed in an attack was not to be 
vanquished ; hut this was a reverse that he could not supnort, and obeying the 
eoui'ageof his youth, which seemed to animate his old age, he resolved to put 
himself at the head of his grenadiers ; but an aidj^de-camp of the emperor stop, 
ped his horse and prevented him. The officeis of his suite had the most precise 
orders to suffer him by no means to e};p'ose his person which was the safety and 
hofie of the army« 
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lelf eontrMldd^in liili plansy and uneertiuii what wti» e:ipeetei 
ctf liiniy and of the eourse h^shQuld pursue^ was ob%ed.t9 
84op Bhoift in the career of vietory. He attempted no great 
entei^rizes^ hut was contented te prevent the enemy from car- 
ryingon any aetive operations.'* General Meias was placed 
at the pasMige of the Boehetta» to observe the French army 
beaten at Novi> which had fallen baek to ito old positions in 
Genoa ; but whidi could be reinforced at any time and attempt 
again to advance. The marshal himself established his heail- 
qiidrtors at Asti, to wateh and be able instantly to repress any 
attempts the enemy might make uppn Piedmont by the Alps. 
In the meantime the siege of Tortona was vigourously press- 
. ed. Notwithstanding the defeat of the army destined to relieve 
it, and the detached and unfavourable situation of this fortress^, 
the chief of brigade Gast, faithful to that sentiment of hono\u* 
rare at present, and that sacred duty which commands a soU 
dier never to yield, until he has exhausted all means of 
defence and resources of courage ; this brave officer (for he 
deserves thetitl^) hpld out three weeks after the battle of No- 
vi, and surrendered only on the 11th of September. 

This place having fallen there now remained to the French 
after having been four years absolute master of the country, 
only the place of Coni to cover their own frontiers, and Ge- 
noa to facilitate the assemblage of troops and fresh incur- 
sions into Italy. In the space of five months the wise plans and 
unwearied activity, the just combinations and vigour of Sou- 
varof had reduced them to this situation, and the successive 
destruction of four French armies been accompanied with the 

♦ It is necessary to add, that the rules of the military art required, that Genoa 
should be acquired previously to engaging in operations against France. Sou- 
varof, whose inaction could not proceed from negligence, thought seriously a/9 
taking that pUce. It was with that view, that wishing to engage admiral 
Nelson to second him with his fleet, and to compliment him upon the victoxy 
of Aboukir, he wrote him the following laconic letter: " I hope that the baron. 
«• of the "Nile will be very soon duke of the river of Poncnto/* 

H h 



bds of Aearly the whole of Italy. The brightest laorel was 
now added to the conquercMr's crowii> in Mumphing over a. 
jpeople the bravest and most expert in the art of war of all ho 
had yet combated. He had now given a splendid proof to 
Suropoy that notwithstanding ^e ealumnies and lying asser^, 
tions of his enemies, his seience was not confined to vanonish-^ 
ing the Turks and Poles, and that he knew how to elevate his 
conceptions to the range of the ablest adversaries.^ His 

* How can enlightened persons doubt, this, either of Souvaro^ orofany 
other great man ? How can they persuade themselves that a genecal who ha4 
vanquished enemies yet rude in the art of war by the skill of his copiibinationsr, 
should not be equally capable of vanquishing others ? Are the genius and 
talent received from nature circumscribed then in their action to a ceitain cli- 
mate or country, to particular men or locations ? Are they not rather of the 
same essence, universal, and capable of varying and modifying themselves 
according to the objects and circumstances of their application? All men of 
genius have proved this since the world was created, and Souvarof belonging 
to this class only proved it in his turn. 

Still, however, there are some military men candid and unprejudiced, who, 
without contesting the glory of Souvarof, have criticised and discussed accord^ 
ing to the principles of the military art his campaigns in Italy. Among 
others, the general Mathien Dumas, an officer of experience and enlightened 
juiigmeot, has, in a work expressly vmtten on the campaign of Italy, (Precis 
des Evinemens ndtitait'es, ^c«j. blamed Souvarof for having scattered his forces 
, too much ;,,for having undertaken the siege of too many places at once ; for not 
having been sufficiently persevering in the pursuit of Moreau and the dispersion 
of his army ; and .in fine, for having not sooner attacked Macdonald, whose 
junction with Moreau he was by all means bound to prevent. 

Let us examine these objections ; let us enquire what would have been 
ttie result of the campaign of Souvarof, if he had turned his whole attention to 
hinder the union of Moreau and Macdonald. Certainly his reputation as a 
tactician would have been much increased. He would have made scientiiie 
marches and counter-marches, occupied fine positions, gained some battles and 
having the superiority of forces probably prevented the junction of the two 
generals. But would the great interests of the coalition have been advanced ? 
By keeping both Moreau and Macdonald in check he would have beaten nei- 
ther ; nor would he have g^ned any ground ; while the French continued to 
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gloiy had reached its summit, and from all parts l^e received 
the most flattering proofs. The king of Sardinia, whom he 
desired very much to itestore to his throne, and to whom he 

possess ait extensive territory. Moreau, reinforced trom Fraiice, would have 
been soon in a situation to resume the offensive, or disputing it with Soui^arofy 
Wouldhave placed him between two fires. The true policy of Souvarof^ having 
a large army, was to follow the plan which he actually adopted. To advance^ 
beat and outflank the enemy, and paralize his movements, is the true secret of 
war with superiority of numbers, and what was certainly the proper line of con- 
duct for Sduvarof. There was more wisdom indeed, in rendering the union of 
IMoreau and Macdonald useless, than in preventing it entirely. Of what con. 
sequence was the arrival of Macdonald within the Apennines when Moreau had 
been driven to the other side, and rendered incapable of keeping the field? It 
was on the contrary, his interest to draw him on to the plains of Parma to give 
him battle to greater advantage, and we remain convinced, that if Macdonald 
had persevered in keeping within the Roman states and Tuscany with his 
whole army, and Moreau had returned within the frontiers of France with his, 
leaving strong garrisons in Mantua, Tortona, Alexandria, Turin, and Genoa, 
and provisioning these places, that the army of the aUies, threatened on both 
sides, and having not a single strong post in,Lombardy, would have been forced 
to evacuate it. The kind of defence adopted by Moreau and the system of offence 
of Macdonald, together with the rapid march of Souvarof produced together 
the effects ardently desired by the allies. It is very certain, that if it had not 
been for political intrigues, both the east and the south of France would have 
been invaded. But the French generals could not have calculated on thes^ 
political intrigues. And it is fair to judge of the plan of cs^oipaign of ^ genera) 
by the result, if he is opposed to a skilful and experienced enemy. If Souvarof 
had committed great faults, if among others he had neglected to follow up 
Moreau, is it to be believed, that Moreau on one side of him and Macdonald 
cm the other should both have neglected to profit by them ? But in fact, did 
Moreau prevent him from conquering Lombardy and Piedmont, t^nd capturing 
all their strong places ; from restoring the communications with the army of 
the arch duke; from taking off the fiower of his army without any apprehension 
for his rear, to combat Macdonald ; from returning afterwards to menace thjQ 
frontiers of France with an invasion which Moreau was no longer able to pre. 
vent? It seems to us, that when Souvarof performed so much, in spite oi the. 
efforts of the enemy, he had combined sufficiently well, the means of weakening ' 
and enfeebling him. 

^ut general Dumas adds to the recapitulation of the faults of which hp 
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had ofteo written, and indeed forwarded a regdar ^ooofunt tf 
his operations from the time be entered Piedmont, elevated 
himtoihe (Aoe of graadmandial of his troops, andifae rank 

« 

Accuses Skmrarof, '(^pag»« 210, 211, 213, ^^Jti»r*J« thatif afterhaviiijr 
<« passed the Addas and sc^wnited the anny of Mareau from the pUc^ gC 
« Mantua, Ferrara, and Bologna, the marshal had employed all his forces to 
« pursue Moreau and outflank him, the latter would have been unable to main- 
" tain so long his position between Alexandria and Valentia, and perhaps 
^« been driven from the state of Genoa. In this manner Souvarof could 
** detach a corps to watch the morrements of Moreau, embarrass hts matched 
« by arming the • Piedmontese, and thus reserving to hmisc3f tiraean4 
'< means to appear ki force ag»nst MacdonaU, he would have deprived him 
•« ffiomthe f(h8t,of allhope of ejecting a junelion with Mereau. ItwiUbe 
'* objected in vain that the sieges of Pescluera, Mantua, Ferrara, Pizzigitone^ 
«« Milan, Tortona, Turin, and AleKandna, en^ployed more than the half of 
<« the army of the Austro- Russians; for, in feet, there was no necessity to 
*' besiege those places, and by merely blockading them and preventing their 
<« communication with each other, or vrith the French army, they would hav« 
^ lUl ^len by a general caipitulation, as happened to prince £ugfea» i» I7O0«'^ 

In answer to this we willask, whether it would have been right in Souv^of 

to have penetrated into the interior or south o Italy, having the army of Moreau 

immediately before him, and in a situation to ave any reinforcements iron 

France ? whether, notwithstanding the obstacles the fortified towns already 

gave him, he should have interposed the Apennines also, between them t' Had 

Souvarof been guilty of that imprudence, Macdonald would have retreated 

as he advanced and led him on even to Naples. He would havedrawn on tdft 

enemy, until from the want of magazines, places of refuge and support, he must 

have been totally ruined. But farther, what would have been the conduct oC 

Moreau ? would it have been impossible for him to force the corps of observa, 

tion, raised all the blockades, and posting himself on the Apennines, kept 

Souvarof prisoner in the lower part of Italy ? Those who will weigh these 

considerations attentively, will be convinced that Souvarof ought by no means 

to have been uneasy at the march of Macdonald upon Tuscany since his mea. 

sures were taken to receive him on his arrival. It was certainly better ,to leave 

the French to evacuate the south of Italy voluntarily, than to have detained 

them forcibly in it. Bat in adopting this bold calculation, qugbt he therefore 

to have joined to it an extreme imi»'udence ? Although he did not think proper 

te hinder Macdonald from advancing, yet he was bound to prepare to meet 
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%t pormee and aoble of his kingdom. The ciiy of Turn pre- 
sented him wtth a sword enriched with diamonds* The ernpe-* 
ror Fraaeis^ VFbo eouid add nothing to the dignities he liad 
already conferred^ expressed his gratitude to him in the most 
iattering letters* 'Bat the emperor PanU his soTereign, 
distinguished him especially^ created him prince of the Rus- 
sian empire, added to his surname of Rymnikski, that of Ita- 
liski, and accompanying these honours with the present of tiis 
portrait set round with diamonds, wrote to him that he 
nquested him to wear it as a testimonial of the gratitude of 
» sov^rdgn to a subjeett who had made his reign glorious. 
He iHrdered te dmm to be simg at St* Petersburg with great 
pomp, as a solemn thanksgiving for the vietories of the mar- 
shal I and commanded the name of Sourarof to be inserted in 
the public prayers, after those of the itiiperial family. Who 
could have foreseen that this splendour was the forerunner of 
mortification, chagrin, and bitter dissppoiniment for Souva- 
rtrf", and of the mdan^Ady results vrhkik the folly of the princes 
he had so well served, was about to produce from his victo- 
ries ? 

We have now arrived at one of the most singular epochs 
of the war of that revolution, so fruitful in singular events. 
We come now to that period, when the coalesced powers, after 
having succeeded beyond all probable calculation, and enfee-^- 
Med their enemy more than they had even hoped for in the 
Commencement, wearied as it were with their success, and 
hurried on, some by ambition, others by jealousy, all by the 
spirit of discord, themselves overturn the whole fabric of their 
success, and prepare to receive instead of it nothing but 
defeat and disgrace. 

htm ; and for Uiis reason besieged and spared no pains to take the strong 
places in the dutchy of Parma and Lombardy. £ugene» when he aeglectedor 
disdained to make himself master of those places^ had no army arriving in hi» 
rear from the south of Italy. 
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A PtAir is fermed at laondon^ approved at ^*Fetersbiirgf 
supported at Berlin, and adopted at Vienna, by "which lfa# 
whole of the Rusi^an armies united in Switzerland under the^ 
orders of Souvarof^ were to pursue in that country the opera- 
tions QooiiBeneedhy the archduke ; wMlethe^Austriaiis should 
remain alcme charged - with the conduct of the war in Italy/ 
V and at ihe same time the arch duke at the head of another 

army make a diversion upon the Rhine. 

It is evident that this plan was not founded upon true mill* 
tary prkieiples. These do not permit a general to foe <drawn 
from a country which he has just filled with his own fame, at 
the time when he was en the point of reaping the fruits of his 
victories ; to be drawn off too with an army so enfeebled by 
its own victories, that it could scarcely be considered a rein- 
forcement to the army which it. joined.* This tplan, there- 
^ fore, had its origin in motives of policy. And what motives 

could there be, unless it were to enfeeble Austria in Italy, 
the great object of her ambition .; to snatch from her Switzer- 
land^ the possession of which she would be iaeliitml to covet 

N 

• Spuvarof to spare the Austrians hjid been so prodigal of thebjWl of the 
Kussians, that his army, forty thousand strong when they entered Hfj^t ^^ 
reduced to twelve thousand men when theyleftit for Switzerland. In tfte pain- 
ful and difficult passage of the Alps, having continually to fight their wjy,they 
woidd lose, at a moderate calculation, even if victorious, four thousanninCQ* 
There would remain therefore only eight thousand men, harassed ^f*^^ 
fattgae,to join an army already worn down, in a country entirely new tJ ^* 
general, and in face of an enemy constantly pressing on him. To send]*^* 
Russians to such a combat was almost certainly to sacrifice them ; or if it 
been foreseen that Souvarof would have extricated himself from the difficult 
it was at least, certainly to disable him from acting with effect against tl 
enemy. Austria advantageously situated for that purpose, should alone havl 
had the buithen of recruiting her army in Switzerland ; and instead of order^ 
ing Souvarof to join Koijakof in Switzerland, it was Korjakof who shoulj 
havebeen ordered to join Souvarof in Italy. Wo may imagine' what Souvarc 
would hare effected if he had had a reinforcement of forty thousand men aft< 
the battle of Novi. 
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too ; and to oUige her to employ her forees in farour of tfa^ 
coalition in a dimntere^rted manner. But what eoaid have 
keen the ealeulation of apower who wonld choose that moment 
to add still more to tjie alarms of £urope ! and what sort of 
preservatiTe was this^ furnished by these powers to the dan- 
gers thafe menaced them all^ to thus break the chain of military 
operations^ to derange the forces charged to execute them, to 
want the prudence to dissemble even for a few months and to 
sow abroad division and dissention at once. They had all 
sufficient reason to repent afterwards of thek* foults* When 
ihe coalition ceased to be wise, it ceased to be fortunate. 

If, at least, Souvarof on arriving in Switzerland had fonhd 
eotisiderable forces and an activd and honest co-operation on 
the part of the Austrians, he would doubtless, have assumed 
the offensive in that country with as much success as in Italy, 
and the allies equally have looked forward to a happy and 
glorious result. But under pretext that a French corps had 
passed the Rhine and menaced Germany, the arch duke 
advanced to Manheim before the arrival of Souvarof, with 
the greater part of his forces,* leaving only in Switzerland 
about twenty-five thousand indifferent troops under the orders 
of general Hotze.* 

The marshal yielded, although with many regrets, to the 
subordination of a soldier, and executed without delay the 

♦ Who can believe that the small corps of French which passed the Rhine, 
at Philipsburg, was sufficiently dangerous to call for the presence of the arch 
duke himself, and the employment of the greater part of his forces ? what 
marches, what operations could this army make to give serious aneasiness to 
Austria at so great a distance, when Austria, till then victorioua in Italy and 
Switzerland, menaced France heiseU with an invasion on a frontier line of 
an hundred leagues and on her weakest part ? It is clear to us that this conduct 
was a. display ofill-bumonr and spite, a project to humiliate th^ Russians, an4 
perhaps a secret desire to entrap their envied chief. 
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order he hadireedved* He to^ an aSeeting teawof ifce Ana^ 
trian army of Italjf and mi oat from Astt for Switeeriaad oa 
the 8tfa of September, with att hi3 Ruasiamu 

To haine a correct idea of fais plan, the changes wMdi he 
found it necessary to make in his march as he advaneed, the 
obstacles he had to surmount, the dangers he ran, and. the 
address with which he extricated himself from them^ in a~ 
campaign which every impartial man must regard as the 
highest proof of his talents, and his ma9t«sr^pii6ce,^t is 
necessary to have an exact idea of the affairs of Swita^eriand 
at thisepocha. ^ 

Since Belgium had been ceded to France by Austiia* and 
the German body separated them by a barrier too extensive 
to cross, these ancient rivals came in contact and coUision 
only on the plains of Italy. Now Italy is commanded by the 
chain of mountains, which, rising from the shores of the Me- 
diterranean sweep round her in a semi-circular form, to the 
gulf of the Adriatic* This chain is the true mflitary position 
by which Italy is pernieable. A part of it was possesa^ by 
Austria ; who from the Tyrol, could pour without obstacle 
numerous battalions into the fertile fields watered by the Po. 
France had not this advantage, but ardently desired it. The 
obstacle in her way was Switzerland, whieh stretchu^ from 
the Tyrolese Alps to the frontiers of France, left no part of 
these mountains at the disposition of the French; It was then 
necessary to the French republic) who wished to continLiiethe 
war with Austria to get possession of Swita^erland ; and this 
had been already planned during the meeting of the congress 
for a peace in Europe. As soon, therefore, as the war was 
decided on anew, the expulsicm of the French from Switzer- 
land became naturally the fundamental plan of campaign erf 
the Austrians. The execution of it was entrusted to the 
arch duke Charles and the flower of the anny given to btm> 
His first steps were fortunate. After having chased the 
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WrmA from Suabta^ he Ml upon Switzerland along the lake 
irf Constance and triumphing at Zurich over the skilfal gene- 
ral whom the French had opposed to him^ he had already 
opened a way by this point to the plains of Switzerland and 
turned tite Alps, when it was agreed that he should take 
the command of the Austri^i army in Germany^ and aban- 
don ike direction of the war in Switzerland to Souvarof. 

« 

It was evident that the "plan of Souvarof was to turn the 
French positions in the south of Switzerland as the arch duke 
had done in the north, and pouring from the mountains into 
the plain at Lucerne, there to unite himself with the victorious 
army at Zurich, and advancing together, arrive at Berne, a 
central point, whose possession in a manner ensured that of 
the rest of Switzerland. But this army, which Souvarof 
believed still victorious was no longer so- Anxious to frus- 
trate the {dans of Souvarof which he penetrated, the French 
general Massena had advanced upon Zurich with forty thou- 
sand men. He there found an equal number of Russian troops 
newly arrived. But cominanded by whom ? By a young man 
whom thi5 mere whim of his master, and tlie slavish respect he 
evinced for the new Innovations of this master, had elevated to 
the supreme command. 

After some efforts badly directed, to arrest the descent of 
the French, (coming down the ipountain with the intention of 
attacking) this school-boy general Korjakof imagined a man- 
ner to receive them, by formihg his troops in solid columns ; 
and thus foolishly and awkwardly imitating the manoeuvre he 
had seen practised with success by the greatest generals of his 
country against the loose and irregular cavalry of the Turks, 
he thought by it to overpower a brave and well-trained infan- 
try, expert marksmen, and a numerous, and well served artil- 
lery. He had taken every measure to be destroyed comjdetely; 
and he was so. The victory was so complete on the side of 

the French that the remains of the Russian army wei^e not 

I i 
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sufficient to give them any uneasiness, and after the occupa^ 
tion of Zurich, Massena retraced his steps t6 wait£6r Souva- 
rof, in the full expectation of taking him prisoner. 

In the mean time, the marshal was advancing rapidly into 
the heart of Switzerland. Ignorant of the defeat and dis- 
grace of Korjakof he never doubted but that the Russians had. 
maintained their positions, even if they had not made further 
progress or gained fresh successes. With this impression he 
arrived at fiellinyone with twelve thousand infantry and fif- 
teen hundred Cossacks. At Bellinyone the Austrians had 
engaged to furnish him with fifteen hundred mules to trans- 
port his provisions and ammunition over the mountains. Bui 
instead of finding them ready as he had been led to expett, 
there was not a single mule, nor any preparation made,"^ 

He waited eight days for the arrival of these mules, a delay 
most unfortunate in its consequences, since it gave time to 
Massena to collect and concentrate his troops and entirely cat 
up Korjakof in the manner just related. Those who were 
immediately about him at this time, believe that the ehagrin 
and mortification he felt in abandoning Italy (which as another 
Hannibal, he regarded as his prey, and which like Hannibal, 
he quitted only in consequence of superior orders) had for the 
time soured and changed the whole character of Souvarof; 
otherwise he would have had recourse immediately to the 
expedient which he adopted at the end of eight days, of dis- 
mounting his Cossacks, and by dint of large promise of reward* 
engaging them to follow him on foot, and make use of their 
horses to transport the necessary baggage and ammunition* 

♦ The vigour which he displayed in this campaign, proves that he had lost 

othing of his energy. We believe that he could have had no suspicion that 

"le affairs of Switzerland would become so desperate under the short guidance 

' KoTjakoC N eycrthelcss, Souvarof committed a feult, to wait as hedid. But 

w much greater was that of the Austrians^ who thus unpitrdonably violated 

nr solemn engagements. 
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Wh^ he ha& finished these arrangements he caused to be 
read to him th^ plan for the general campaign of Switzerland^ 
drawn up under his direction, by colonel Weyrother, of the 
Austrian staffs an officer who possessed his perfect confi« 
dence."^ He adopted the essentials of this plan. He struck 
out the measures to be taken to ensure safety in case of retreat, 
(he woidd never permit the word to be used) and the dispo- 
sitions for securing his line of communication in the rear,' by 
leaving detachments and occupying posts on each side of the 
line. On the contrary, he ordered that after the passage of a 
difficult defile the communication should be broken up : (which 
was executed, particularly at the Devil's bridge.) His rea- 
son was the unskilfulness and incapacity of the Russians for 
a war of posts, among mountains, totally ignorant, as they 
were of the language of the country. *< With my Russians 
** around me,'' said he, ** I can depend on them and answer 
** for every'thing. If they are detached, they will be turned and 
*' cut up, and the army destroyed by degrees." The plan 
which he at last resolved on, was to force in person, the 
passes of the mountain St. Gothard, while general Rosenberg, 
at the head of a second column should turn the posts of the 
mountain, by crossing above, in the country of the Grisons,^ 
The army accordingly commenced its march. The French 
general Leeourbe, w ho occupied the passes, attacked by the 
Russians, after an obstinate resistance retired with his corps, 
part over Mount Furca, upon the sources of the Rhone, and 
part upon Altorf. At Ursen, Souvarof was joined by Rosen- 
berg and continued his march over the Devil's bridge, one 
side of which the French had destroyed and rendered impass* 
able. It was restored, and after passing it, again broken up. 
Soon after, they were joined by an advanced party of Aus» 
trians under the command of general Auflfenberg, who after- 

* We hare received these particulars and those immediately {pUowing, from 
a judicious aftd intelligent officer, who accompanied Souvarof in the whole of 
'th« Swiss campugn, and w^s an eye witness of the iacts here .related. 
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wards led the van of the coIqhiii of inarch and performed 
important services. The enemy were constantly heaten and 
driven before the Russians, who arriving at Altorf at the 
extremity of thelake|of Lucerne, took the road to Schwits 
by the Muttenthal or valley of Mutten. 

Ue entered into the valley, . and there iBrst learned the 
defeat of Koi^akof and the death of general Hotze, who bad 
been killed in the commencement of the battle* The astonish- 
ment and anger of Souvarof may be conceived. All the con- 
sequences of this disastrous event rushed at once upon his 
mind. In the first impulse, dwelling upon the honour of his 
country^ and willing to save it at any price, he sent an ordei* 
to Korjakof to return against the enemy, whatever might be 
the state of his army, and rendering him responsible with his 
head, for every retrogade step he took. As to himself, regaid* 
ing a retreat as dishonourable, he resolved to commence the 
offensive, and looked around to see on what side his blows 
should fall. 

He had the choice, for in fact he was completely sui^rounded- 
by enemies ; and in the midst of great and pressing danger. 
On the horses of the dismounted Cossacks he had broughtj>ro«' 
visions for eight days, expecting to meet general Hotze at 
Schwitz, where he would have been abundantly supplied. 
Hotze had been killed and his army routed. General Linken 
had set out from the country of the Grisons for Glarus, to 
establish the communication by the lake Kloenthaler, with 
tlie Muttenthal, where Souvarof was. But content with 
gaining some trifling advantage over the French, this general 
had since remained in his positions opposite to the enemy, hav- 
ing Glarus between them. During this time, Lecourbe had 
returned in force upon Altorf. This was an additional motive 
for Linken, who had intelligence of it, to attack the enemy and 
force open a communication by Glarus with the army > of Sou- 
varof. But not only did be neglect to do this ; hut having 
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hffs^the defeat of the Russians at Zurich) and thinking that 
asbe was unable to assist Souvarof, he should avoid being 
Iiemmed in himself, and surrounded, he fell back u]K)n th« 
Orisons, contenting himself with merely giving notice of his 
retreat to the marshal. Here then was Souvarof alone, shut 
up in a valley, enclosed by high, craggy, and inaccessible 
roeks, ft^om which it was impossible to emerge but by three 
paths, all of them occupied by forces more than sufficient to 
' guard them. The first led bjMck to Altorf and was occupied 
by general Lecourbe ; the second led to Glarus, and was held 
by general Molitor ; arid the third led to Sehwitz, to whicl^ ^ 
Massena, secure of Jiis prey, was advancing by forced 
marches with his whole army* 

All Europe, with eyes fixed upon this point, believed that 
there was now na escape for Souvarof. He alone neither des- 
paired of lumfielf or his fortune. More dangerous and terrible 
as the peril ^proached, he advanced boldly upon the head of 
the column of the army of Massena, attacked it and put it to 
flight with the loss of four hundred prisoners, many killed and 
wounded, and several pieces of cannon thrown over the preci- 
pioes* This success gave him a short respite, but in no way 
changed his deplorable situation. There was scarcely any 
tbiiBg short of a miracle^ that^could save him ; audit was 
throogh him at last, that this was effected. 

There was only one way which offered a possibility of 
escape ; which was to f»rce the mountain path leading to 
Glarus. But on examination it appeared to be impracticable* 
The road, or path was so narrow, that two men could scarcely 
walk abreast in it. On the left were perpendicular rocks ; on 
the right tlie lake of Kfoen thaler. The French had broken up 
and fortified the pathway with trees and large rocks, and the 
whole of it was commanded by their artillery posted on the 
(Opposite side of the lake. While attacking^he enemy in front 
in ti^e nai*row patii, the flank, of the assailants would be then 
necessarily exposed to the whole fire of this artillery. 
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Souvarof shewed this path to his soldiers^ then shewed 
the son of their emperor at his side,* he and his veteran pro- 
tector both ready to fall into the hands of the enamy, and both 
destined to adorn the triumphal car of the conqueror* Indigo 
nant at the danger of their general and their prince, the Rus- 
mans exalted by enthusiastic honour, demanded with loud 
outcries to be led to b attle. Their audacity, impetuosity, and 
persevering bravery surmounted every obstacle. The French 
were driven from the path, and the activity of the pursuit was 
such, that the successive posts were overthrown by the enemy 
himself in his rapid and precipitate flight. Souvarof arrived 
at Glarus. Here he wavered an instant upon the part he 
should take. His daring genius and unconquerable courage 
tempted him to resume the offensive. He was tempted to 
attack the French in the valley, and arriving at the point 
where it touches the lake of Zurich, rally around him the 
remaining Austrians of the corps of Hotze, and the Russians 
under Korjakof. But he cast his eyes upon his army ; he saw 
it enfeebledj and worn down by fatigue ; and every fVesh 
account convinced him that the defeat of Korjakof was more 
complete and disastrous than he had before credited. Souva* 
rof was obliged to yield to his hard destiny. He determined 
to retire into the country of the Grisons, and passing the great 
Alps, he arrived through Caire at Lindau, onr the 10th Octo- 
ber. 

It is surprising that the marshal at his advanced age, stood 
the fatigue of this astonishing march. He was often obliged 
to mareh on foot ^ but whenever the road permitted it, the 
Cossacks placed him on a sort of sedan and carried him upon 
their shoulders. While he was shut up in the Muttenthal, and 
in the most critical situation, in which a general can be 

* The grand duke Constantine made with Souvarof the perilous march 
through Switzerland, and after the example of that great man, who guided 
his footsteps in the career of glory, never manifested the least fear or anxiety. 
What a prize for the French, if they had conda<sted this pxince and Seuvar^^f 
captives to Paris, 
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placed^ no sign or symptom of apprehension was ever observed 
iqion his countenance* He preserved his accustomed serenity 
and his wonted habits.. He pushed indeed strength of soul 
and self-command so far^ as not even to testify any impatience 
to make efforts to deliver himself from the peril that sur- 
rounded him. A Cossack carried the casket which contained 
the decorations of the different orders conferred upon him^ 
together with his diamonds and jewels. He possessed great 
riches of this kind, which he valued very highly, as they were 
principally the fruit of the munificence of Catharine. He 
amused himself one day in spreading them out on a table in 
the middle of the valley ; as if he meant to brave the enemy 
who regarded this treasure as their prey. This was certainly 
not because he was ignorant of the danger, which was known 
to every officer of the army. But it was all-important to 
maintain the confidence of the soldiery, who happily reason 
seldom, and never discuss the operations of their chiefs but 
when they suppose them unskilful. Frederick shut up in his 
camp of Liegnitz, shewed the same security as Souvarof in 
the Muttenthal* They were characters of the same mould ; 
they surmounted with the same energy and success, obstacles 
invincible to the generality of mankind. 

It was at Lindau that Souvarof, having given sufficient 
repose to his troops, and convinced himself of the unwilling- 
Bess of the Austrians to co-operate with zeal to the success of 
the cause of the coalition, declared publicly and firmly his 
intention to return with the army to Russia, and soon after- 
wards oommeneed his march for the interior of Germany. 

When this determination was known, and they began to per- 
eeive the effects it would have, and the consequent abandon- 
ment of the coalition by the emperor of Russia, they repented 
at Vienna of their procedure towards Souvarof. But he 
remained firm in the resolution he had taken. To all those 
who on the part of the courts of Vienna or London^ endea- 
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voiired to ^e^ail upon him to ehange it, be r6pliei^ ^ f h»r« 
^ been deceivc^d once, but there would be too much sfaa^ne at 
*^ mj age, and with my experience, to expose myself to be 
^* duped again. They have broken their word and been false 
*^ to me on every point. They refused to furnish me in Italy 
^^ with the necessary means to^ accelerate my marj^ 
* through Switzerland. They left Korjakof exposed, before 
^ it was in my power to sustain him ; they coinpromittedthe 
** honour and the existence of a brave.army , thus insulting my 
*^ sovereign even more than myself. I owe it to his honour 
^^ and to my own sense of duty, to carry back to him, at least 
^ the feeble remnant of the ti'oops he confided to my com* 
^^ mand ; and which have but too well served the caus^ of the 
^ alUes." 

What parttculariy disgusted Souvarof was, that fondness 
for parieying and holding conferences, wMch has been so inju- 
rious to Austria during the war of the revolution | and which 
generally speaking, is so deplorable in a state of affairs wher» 
every thing depends upon acting. " Conferences,*' hewas 
once heard to exclaim, ** treaties, negociations !-^An Aus« 
^^ trian officer receives a Sag aniil enters into discussion ; a:nd 
^^ during this time the French pass the Rhine, and beat his 
*^ division ; the general is still parleying when the enemy^ 
*' makes him a prisoner. Caesar isaid you miist not parley 
** with the bai4)arians : I say as much of every enemy. Like 
** Caesar, I make no plan of details : I see things only in the 
^* large scale, because a~ crowd of events always interfere to 
** modify and change the best concerted plans.** 



Nevertheless, the marshal, resisting all solieitations, imd 
pressing the march of his army, advanced towards the inte- 
rior of Germany. During this march he was silent and 
r©6crved. Lying in the bottom of his kibitka wrapped np kk 
his mantle, inaccessible to the public view, he shewed himself 
Seldom, and spoke still less, and this lofty but noble and gcner- 
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#U8 chairaoter^ whom his own reverses would have fi^und firm 
and unehangeaUet now appeared weig^hed down by the mis* 
fortunes of a cause which he had embraced n^ith ardour and 
good faiths because he believed it to be the cause of justice and 
honour. He took up his cantonments at first, between ths 
'{Danube, the Lech, and the lUer^ and afterwards, on the 7tk 
«f November, fixed his head-quarters at Augsbour;;, therp im 
await the ulterior orders of his sovereign* 

But fifteen days after, he announced officially, that his army 
%ras about quitting Suabia and Bavari^ and continue its 
retreat. He had received orders from Petersburg to carry tho 
army into Bohemia, and there pass the winter. He arrived 
at Prague on the 20tfa of December. In this city he received 
general the count Bellegarde, and lord Minto, the English 
ambassador at Vienna, who came each in the name of bis 
respective sovereign, to induce Souvarof personally, to enter* 
tain sentiments more favourable to the common cause, and to 
•ildeavour to influence Paul to change the resolution he seemsd 
to have taken to break with the allies. 

The marshal now become more calm, no longer refused to 
transmit to the emperor the fresh solicitations of the two 
eourts ; but Paul was inflexible. The defeat of his troops in 
Holland, which haj^ned soon after that of Switzerland, and 
which was caused by an abandonment, on the part of the £ng- 
Ii$fa^ sttH more marked and apparent than that of the Ans- 
trians, had completely exasperated him against*faithless allies, 
who hoped by stimulating his self-love and vanity, to draw 
him on to sacrifice his troops to further their individual inter- 
ests. For this time, they were deceived in the character of 
Paul, who saw clearly the snare laid for him, and whose 
extravagance of disposition only shewed itself in demanding 
more complete satisfaction for the injuries he bad received* 
He demanded peremptorily, that all the Austrian generals 

who commsmded in Switzerland at the time of the battle of 

Kk 
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Zurich, i^iotfld be dismissed, and arraigned beMre a eoiincfl of 
lyar. He demanded besides, that the repnbiie of ¥eni66 
should be re-established, and Piedmont restored to the king dt 
Sardinia. Prom this moment it was impossible to eometo 
Tcnj good understanding. The hostility which pervadedthe 
'two courts broke out very soon bet^'een the Austrian an4 
!Russian generals^ and afterwards extended eren to the soldier^. 
It became necessary to separate tiiem, to prevent bloody pri^ 
tate quarrels, and open violence. 

On the 21st of January, 1800, there came from Petersburg 
Bn order to Souvarof to march the Russians back to their own 
leountry. He made therefore immediately, the-dispositions for 
the march of the troops in columns by the way of Moravia 
Und Silesia ; and the necessary arrangements all compteted^ 
he l]iii]^self set forward and travelling with great expedition 
"through Poland he arrived at St. Petersrtiurg. 

Thus ended the second coalition against France ; much 
more formidable than the first, if we take into the account, 
not only tlie immense forces of Russia, but the character of 
the sovereign who governed it, and that of the general who 
directed its operations. We have suffieienliy detailed these 
plans and operations and their constant harmony and agree- 
ment one with another, liike a superior mind which from an 
elevation views the whole nature of things, Souvarof waged 
War against the French, according to a general plan formed 
from a consideration of their character, their means, and the 
character and means of the troops 'he led against them, and 
according to other political, moral, or natural considerations 
which presented themselves. What was to be done, he suc- 
ceeded in doing. So long as he was master of his own dispo- 
siti ons and movements, success always attended him. When 
embarrassed by the faithlessness of others, he still foimd in 
himself resources to enable him to escape from the difficulty, 
and bear down evei-y obstacle. He who refuses him justice, 
13 incapable of judging him. 
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. The detestable policy of the courts of Europe in all the 
intrigues which oceasioiied the disasters of this coalition^ a 
policy so contrary to the true interest of these powers, will 
remain forever a subject of surprise to posterity, and a strik- 
ing proof that at certain epochas, the hand of Providence 
presses upon nations and the councils of princes, to conduct 
tliem towards some fixed and determinate end, which we seek 
in vain to discover. Convinced of this awful and profound 
truth, which experience has amply demonstrated, and now 
daily demonstrates, we will abstain from extending our 
teflections upon these singular events ; and the more willing* 
ly, insomuch as the conjectures to which they gave rise, have 
not since been verified : and every wise man must acknow- 
ledge that such has been the lot of all those which have been 
formed within the last nineteen years,* upon the extraordi- 
nary events which the world has in that time beheld. It will 
be the case too, in all probability, for a longtime yet to come; 
but fortunately for the consolation of the vulgar, it is certain 
that those whp appear to hold in their hands the chain of 
events, are not more instructed in their last results than those 
who are only permitted to behold them at a^distance. 

♦ 1790 to 1809. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



JSkmvaraf arrives at 8t Peter^burg-^Is sekudwUh a dangtram 
illness — His last Tnoments and death — Portrait of Souvarqf^ 
His character, manners, and haMtS'''>'^^>Snecdotes respecting 
hivv-'^kmparison with other ctUbrated generals of the eigh- 

. teenth century'''''Conctusunu 

OF all the species of persecution which a man of real merit 
ean experience^ the most cruel is to find himself the victim of 
the caprices and false judgment of a single individual, against 
whose decisions there is no appeal, becaus'e they are dictated 
by self-love and supported by uncontrolled power. Such 
was the situation of Souvarof with Paul I* Souvarof, the 
jpiide of his country, the most zealous of patriots, the most 
ardent and the strongest supporter of the reputation and pre- 
eminence of Russia, now beheld his own reputation and great- 
ness become the sport of a prince, who enraged at being 
duped, was blindly indifferent in the choice of the victims to 
his passion. We have been assured that the great crime with 
which Paul reproached Souvarof, was of not having informed 
him in time of the self-interested policy of Austria with res- 
pect to Piedmont ;— as if Souvarof at the head of an army 
in the field, was likely to be better instructed in the secrets of 
the cabinet than the diplomatists employed expressly for that 
purpose by Paul himself ;--*or, as if his first duty was not to 
defeat these intrigues by the force of genius, courage, and 
activity, before they had time to prbduce their effect. Besides,^ 
was it possible for Souvarof to defeat that fatal intrigue which 
30 unfortunately changed the destination of himself and his 
army after the victories of Italy ? and ought not all the blame 
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of this affair to rest upon Paul ? We will say fii^r^er^ that if 
Paul had been capable of resolving upon an energetic plan of 
campaign from the firsts and of subduing his prejudices 
against Souvarof^ he would at the opening of the campaign 
ha¥e sent him at the head of an hundred thousand mea 
through the north of Germany to the Rhine. 

However thi^ nuight be, it now suited the emperor Paul to' 
consider Souvarof as guilty, and to punish him* Arrired oii 
ihie frontiers of Russia, the illustrious warrior experienced 
the most humiliating mortifications, eve^i to the refusal of the 
military honours due to his rank. At St* Petersburg the empe- 
ror Paul received him with great indifference and neglect. He 
affected not to enquire concerning his campaigns, still less of 
the details of the operations. It seemed as if this active 
general had done nothing ; as if he had not returned from bat* 
tie a^ he was wont to do, yietorious and suQcessfuL TMs was 
ijxe second time that his victories had been only the source of 
mortifications to him | and after all the disappointments he, 
had met with for the last few months, this fresh affliction was 
more than he could bear. At the end o^ his career tliis un- 
daunted character, whom no passion but the thirst for glory 
had ever completely swayed, was unable to resist the chagrin 
of this attempted stab at his reputation suid glory* He was 
soon taken dangerously ill* AH medical advice and assjist- 
ance, which were promptly afforded were inefiicacious,-4for 
the seat of disease was in a wounded spirit, not in the bocky* 
Souvarof had received many wounds, but this one was mortal 
nnee it invaded and poisoned the sources from which his lif^ 
was supported* 

<• 

The emperor Clearing of the danger of the marshal, relenteiiil 
from his harshness and indifference so far as to extend to ' 
him some attentions and consolations in his lastmomeuts. He . 
sent to. him his two 30ns, Alexander now upon the throne, and I 
Constantine, who had just left as it were^ the school of Souva- \ 
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rof, and tr4o was enthusiastic in his attachment and venera* 
tion for him* The presence of these princes revived for an 
instant the expiring old man. It was in their arms that he 
expressed his last thoughts, which were still for the benefit of 
his country. It was to those who were to be the future arbi- 
ters of the destinies of Russia, that he expressed his grief to 
Uave at his death this great empire, already attacked by th^ 
principle of degeneration, when it had not yet attained its ulti* 
mate period of greatness and glory. It was to their attentive 
and astonished ears that he unfolded all his regrets, and the 
misery of having lived too long; since, having witnessed the 
rise and birth of his country's greatness, followed it in its 
development, and himself contributed vastly to advance it, he 
was now condemned to behold its decline ;-.— to see in prospec- 
tive the glories of his country melting into the darkness of 
ages, like the bright but passing meteor which appears only to 
terrify, and vanishes suddenly into the gloom of night. After 
this conversation, whiefa appeared to solace and relieve him in 
ttie hope that the illustrious brothers who heard him, would 
one day avert, by their wisdom and talent, the melanehol/ 
prognostic he had made, the hero waited tranquilly the rapid 
approaehes of 4eath. 

Upon tl%e return of the two grand dukes, the eropei-or, fore- 
seeing perhaps the reproach which history would cast upon him 
for bis injustice and ingratitude to Souvarof, sent an officer 
to inform him that his imperial word was pledged to grant 
any favour he should demand* At these words the old war- 
rior strug^es with death for an instant. Collecting his 
strength, he «numeraftes the benefits and marks of honour be 
had received from Catharine. " I was,*' cried he, **but a 
" simple soldier ; she saw the zeal I had to serve her. I owe 
** her more than life ; she gave me the means to make myself 
** illustrious. Tell her son that I accept his imperial pledge. 
«* Look at this portrait of Catharine | it has never quitted me. 
\ *' The favour I demand, is that it may be buried with me i|i 
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'*^ thetomb^ and remain forever on mjr heart.'' Hating siuid 

this he soon after expired.* 

What a death I-^And what a spectacle does it present in the 
midst of eonvulsed and a^tated Europe ? — ^The image of 
destruction is always fearful; hut when we heboid the columns 
of an aneient edifice tumble to the ground^ we tremble for the 
fauildliig itsdf; lest deprived of its support^ it should suddenly 
be precipitated in one undistingqished ruin* What hope is 
there for mankind^ when a new raCe of me9 starting up, 
greedy to desolate and destroy 9 profit by the decay and fall of 
the ancient props of the social edifice^ to accelerate the pro- 
gress, of devastatioti ?---The heart of the sage sickens, and 
withdrawing from the prospect, he awaits in silence and 
anxious suspence the gradual unfolding of the mysterious 
,P«rposes of Heaven. 

The death of this great man was to be deplored as a pubfia 
calamity* Of this every one must be convinced, who will 
believe that we have not represented him in this history under 
false and borrowed colours. But here opens upon ns the 
most singular discussion which a historian can be called on to 
maintain ; for the fidelity of our portrait is denied in advane^ 
and its truth and resemblance pre-judged, before we have even 
completed our work. Many persons, influenced by different 
passions, have undertaken from imaginary outlines, to draw 
a portrait of our hero which they have succeeded in imp&sing 
upon a portion of Europe as the real and legitimate likeness. 
Instead tfaerefbre, of terminating peaceably our work vnth. an 
eulogy of the hero drawn from authentic facts of the history^ 
as writers are generally permitted to do, we on thecontrary^ 
must now enter into battle. Armed from head to foot we must 

♦ This interesting anecdote, before unknown to ns, confirms the represen- 
tation we have given, of the true character of Souvarof, We have received It 
from the same person, who furnished others already related, and a? its fidelity' 
may be depended on, have hastened to enrich oar work with this afiecting 
proof of the gratitude of the veteran warrior. 



tiescend into tbe Iists» -hoping to triumph over that calamny 
tni prejudice which has instigated our adversaries to distort 
the most notorious facts, that they might compose according 
to their own false notions and with an assurance which is 
perfectly astonishing, the lying portrait of a man^ whose 
Actions are too i*ecent nofto render the imposture jialpable. 

We have already in the course of this histoiy, allowed 
' ourselves some latitude in the digressions and notes which 
have been presented to the reader, and which we are sensible 
may have injured the simplicitp- and unity of the recital. For 
these we demand the indulgence of all candid minds. They 
will feel that it was a duty imperiously incumbent on us, to 
set right the public opinion wantonly led astray on the subj^t 
of a personagCf whose history we have undertaken, only 
because we judged it proper to serve in its kind as a model 
for the instruction and improvement of men. After what has 
been said already, on the subject, we will be contented here with 
probing the true cause of the erroi*s and absurdities which 
have been credited with respect to Souvarof; , to select a few 
ef the principal, and demonstrate their absurdity ; satisfied 
that the truth will then be enabled to regain its pi*oper place. 

The celehrity of Souvarof out of his own country, com- 
menced only when he began to command armies in chief, and 
gain victories^ which influenced in some measure the wars and 
the politics of nations. It does not therefore, ascend farther 
than to the period of the second war between the Russians and 
the Turks, which commenced in 1787 and finished in 1791. 
But we appeal to the public journals and records of the times, 
to the memory of all those who then followed with attention 
the course of events passing in Europe, and we challenge 
'them all to say, if it was then ever heard that Souvarof was 
a sanguinary and barbarian warrior, who knew how to con- 
quer only by an unsparing eiTusion of blood, and enjoyed 

with complacency the cries and shrieks of the vanquished. 

hi 
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We see bim on the eoniirary^ i^Freaente^ ^ a rigid aiid sevejpe 
warrior^ who did mi hesitate tp employ the most deqisive 
nica:iis to obtain success* but who kpeinr h^w to second these 
Ineans by all the resourei^ of art | as a warrior who nev^r 
Fribsed ^eemimodations or eapitu)[ation9f iiar pursued aneiie^ 
mysubmissive and disarmed; and who in exacting .from the 
troops be commanded their utmost possible exertions, was nei- 
flier so unsktlftiUy rash tior foolishly proud as to itttempt what 
was impossible. Suefa was then the i*eputatioii of Souyarof 
in Europe. For the truth of this we solemnly appeal to that 
ei^owd of strangers, who from all countries rushed, to U^^ 
part in that famous war which promised to decide the fate of 
Turkey | we call in pai*ticular for the evidence of ^1 the 
Austrian officers who witnessed at that time ttte ei^ploits of 
SeuTarofy and whom we have often listened to while they; 
spoke with admiration and gratitude ^f himsetf and Im 
actions. 

The assault of Ismail, which from its eonsequenees waa 
forced into a jufoof of cruelty in Souvarof, was at the time 
considered as less destructive to the inhabitajits, than that of 
Ocssakof. All those too who are acquainted with theTurka 
know that their fanaticism renders all their wars national^ 
and that it is impossible in taking a place from them by storm 
not to sacrifice a part of the inhabitants, because they ^re 
mkigled with the soldiery for the defence of the town. Jt is. 
well known that marshal Munich, prin.ce Eugene, the prince 
of Baden, Romanzof, Panin, Laudon, and others constaiutly 
carried on their wars against the Turks in the same manner^ 
and surely it is not surprising if Souvarof, placed in similar 
circumstances, acted as they did. 

Butthis warwas not yet finished, when that season of con- 
fusion and darkness began, wlien all the science and experi* 
ence of the past was accounted for nothing ; when men who 
had never learned any things never refleeted^ and never don© 
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atiy thing good oj^ greats assumed tbeir own opinions as the 
measure and standard for the^faole human race |. their own 
notions as the rule and criterion for the ideas of all ; their 
own actions as models for all to imitate ; and bathing inthe 
blood of a vast crowd of innocent and defenceless yiotims> 
dared with astonishing presumption^ to stigmatize as cruel 
and inhuman those who never had been guilty of the death of' 
any other than obstinate or culpable men jin arms^ and at the 
proper hazard and peril ctf their own ttfe^ 

It was at this period that Souvarcf received from such 
judges the title of Mthropopkagus or Cammbdl^ But he had 
merited it from them by actions more strongly exciting their 
sensibilities than the cruelties they falsely charged him vfiUi* 
He had subjected Poland to the yoke of Russia ;this was the 
front of his offending. These modern regenerators of the 
^uman race had calculated that Poland would be able to plaee 
Russia on the contrary under her yoke^ and then pass toge- 
ther with Russia under their own dominion. They hoped 
that Poland lighted up by the fire of revolution, would become 
a political volcano to devour and destroy the four powerful 
monarchies that surrounded her ; and whOe this conflagration 
was spreading over the east of Europe, France, having to do 
only with feeble and disunited monarchies in the west, would 
transform them at her pleasure to the new system which she 
proposed to establish in Europe, Then would monarchy be 
at an end in Europe ; and nothing remain of all that was 
connected with the ancient social- system and order of things, 
Man, governed by other opinions and other modes of think** 
ing, other laws, and other manners and customs, would be 
completely regenerated ; he would be no longer the descends 
ant of those who bad preceded him on the earth, but begin, as 
it were, the whole species anew. 

The sword of the terrible warrior, cut at once the mainr 
spring of these beautiful projects, which thenceforward wete 
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for ever blasted. Judge then if he merited from them tfan 
appellation of barbarian ; and of the motives of those^ who 
from poverty in expressions sufficiently strong, had reeourse 
to the most odious comparisons to depict him.^ But it is 
imp^issible for this wanton indulgence in invective to impose 
upon impartial minds* In examining the origin of the evil 
character which they attempted to attach to the renown of 
Souvarof^ and the time when so many efforts were made to sul- 
ly his fame and degrade him in the opinion of the worlds there 
is not one' who has any sense of justice or equity who will not 
suspend his judgment Before pronouncing sentence he will 
demand to see the proofs of such heinous charges* But what 
is his astonishment when not a single fact is adduced to incul- 
pate the honour^ probity, patriotism, loyalty, or morality of 
the hero^ but on the contrary, the only support on which ttey 
rest are some few singularities which they endeavour to force 
into vices. While on the other hand^ authentic documents 
are presented, clearly shewing that the brilliant victories ^ 

* It is curious to read his character among others, in ,a work enUtletl 
•« Memmres secrets seu hi R^w•.te, etc" (vol. 1st. pages 298 to 306.) This portrait 
is ahsolutely a recapitulation of all the slanderous falsehoods and caricatures 
which were scattered through Poland and Germany at that time, concerning 
Souvarof. If we pay attention to the spirit in which this character is drawn, 
and to the general tone of the work ahove cited, it will be seen whether or not 
we have correctly indicated the source of the absurd and defamatory reporb 
which have been spread abroad concerning the Russian hero. What is very 
remarkable is, that in the third volume of thb work, written a long time after 
the first, the author in giving an account of the expedition of Souvarof to 
Italy and Switzerland in 1799, makes a complete recantation. He uses 
expressions very different and entirely decent and respectful of Souvarof, of 
whom indeed he sometimes makes a very handsome eulogium : all this is very 
easily explained. At this epoch Souvarof came to be known to all Europe, 
and the French ^mong others, to whose view he was exhibited under appear- 
ances by no means agreeing with those which they had sought to give htm in 
the first instance, it was impossible, therefore, to make entirely a fancy 
portrait of him : and they were obliged for their own sakes, if not to tell tlie ' 
exfict truth, at least to make some approach to it. 
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the wsurior were due ftlone to his talents and courage i that 
this warrior was faithfoHy and constantly attached to his 
6od, his country, and his prince ; that he despised fortune, 
hut was covetous of ^ory ; that he left to others the spoils of 
the enemy which he had vanquished ; that he generously 
shared witii his soldiers and the poor, the pecuniary rewards 
assigpned him i that he Ailfilled his military duties with strict- 
est exactitude for iifty years ; that he lived in sobriety and 
temperance i that he was idolized by the soldiers, to Whom he 
was a father and friend i that he never acted the part of a 
courtier even to his sovereign, but was indebted to Iiis merit 
alone for his dignities and elevated rank in the world ; that he 
made use of the originstlity with which nature had endowed 
Ifim to gain an ascendancy over all men, and this ascendancy 
-he employed in rendering the greatestserviees to his country; 
in a word, that he possessed all the distinctive virtues of the 
Citizen, the public character, and tlie man born to command 
x>ver others. What must be tlie surprise of him to whom this 
contrast is presented ? — ^He will recognize the marks and 
eharaeteristics of the extravagance of this unfortunate age, 
and redouble his watchfulness to guai'd against the prejudices 
which they seek to throw around him. 

The military talentis of Souvarof are now no longer dis- 
puted y it would be singular indeed if they were denied to a 
man, who having made war for half a century, against 
almost every nation and in many countries, was present at 
more than an hundred actions with the enemy ; and of these 
gained for his share, either in actions, rencontres, battles, 
assaults or towns taken, sixty-four. But what are stiJl dis- 
puted and denied him, are his moral qualities* This injustice 
will cease. We hope that many who were misinformed on this 
head are already convinced. Tliere is not one of the vir- 
tues we have attributed to him, which did not in reality shine 
with uncommon lustre. Of this, his life which we have written 
from certain and authentic documents is a sufficient proof! 
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Let atiy one exattiine, on the eotitrary, the accinsaiiotis of Bk 
detractors ; they will find that their charges are all reduced to 
two points^ his eccentricities and his cruelties. But we have 
already proved that these pretended cruelties, which in fact, 
wheit analised, are all founded on the assault of Praga (for 
which a certain description of people will never pardon him) 
are ridiculous and unfounded accusations ; and the details we 
have given in the proper place of this assault, (the most bril- 
liant exploit of Souvarof, after the battles of Rymnik and 
the Trehia,) reflect as much honour on his military genius, in 
the assault itself, as its consequences do to his magnanimity, 
foresight, and wisdom. 

There remain then only his eccentricities, the grand field 
of battle for his calumniators. But why do they not rather 
fasten on some vice or crime ? How rejoiced would they 6e, 
could they do so ! How they would exult if they could say that 
' Souvarof was a revolutionist and a robber ; that he pillaged 
the people he conquered, and enriched himself with theiir 
spoils, by robbing his government of its due ; that he was 
pr^ud, insolent, debauched, prodigal in corruption, miserly in 
doing good ; that he was destitute of religion, and that he 
who only armed himself to preserve the ancient institutions 
and belief, was in fact himself most hostile to them. But ^ 
unfortunately for them, as they perceive instead of these viced' 
only their contrary virtues, they have sought out some other 
resource, and trusted they had found it in some eccentricities 
and originalities which they turn into ridicule. They rail at 
Souvarof for his rude and gross manner of living, when in the 
midst of his soldiers : not seeing the prodigious merit this man 
must have possessed to secure to himself, with his Spartan 
manners, on the one hand the esteem and confidence of a lux- 
urious and magnificent court ; and on the other, the love of an 
army, who, seeing their generals surrounded constantly with 
oriental pomp, might naturally be led to regard the simple^ 
and plain Souvarof as an upstart who was unworthy to hold 
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a jitm ap^ong sueii magmfieent personages, Thejr do not 
peiwiv^ what strengtl^ . of mind is absolutely necessary to 
c^nabije one to oppose openly, the miners of bis age and of 
his country ; to oppose them not by mere argument or empty 
raileryf.but by actions, of which he only is capable, who pos* 
sesses energy of character and habitual self-command. If when 
h^ indulged in his pleasant humours Souvarof had been mere* 
ly a buffoon, he might have amused the soldiers, but be must 
inevitably have disgusted the officers, whose clamours would - 
have produced his dismission. When he inspired his soldiers 
with a devotion so absolute that upon a sign from him they 
marched to certain death, and his officers with a veneration 
and awe which kept them in the strict bounds of the severest 
duty., there must certainly have been in these seeming buf- 
fooneries, something of profound calculation and wisdom* 
His religious practices and his observance of the minute cere«. 
monies of the Greek church have been stigmatized as proofs 
of superstition, and his enemies isagerly seized on them as the 
subject of ridicule and mockery. But this is natural, and it 
would be indeed almost a pity not to allow them that poor 
indulgence of spleen ^ for was it not mortifying to them in 
the extreme, that the same man who with one hand seized the 
ring of an arch bishop to press it with transport to his lips, 
8h<^ttld crush with the other the apostles and preachers of 
modern philosophy. 

If^ quitting him in his public career, we follow our hero to 
the details of private life, we shall there find the same stamp 
of character ; we shall behold, as it were, in the latter, the 
elements and parts of which the former was composed. 

This uniformity of character both in private and public life, 
proves completely the unity and steadiness, and consequently 
the strength of cliaracter with which nature had gifted Sou- 
varof. She had given him but one great passion, the passion 
Sov glory 5 and he appeared to be organized with facultiei? of 
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body and mind proper for the attainment of that gl*eat eiid# 
In his person, Souvarof was lean and thin ; his body, rather 
of small proportions, was muscular and full of ner^e ; and 
the habit of fatigue and being accustomed to constant e!c«r- 
cise, had added still more to his natural strength. His physi- 
ognomy was by no means prepossessing ; his nose was flat ; 
his mouth' wide and large ; and his eyes small ; but in the 
expression of his eyes was found the martial character of the 
man. Always quick and penetrating, in battle his eye became 
threatening and terrible, and his soldiers might read in ite 
glance^ death to the enemy. 

3 

The health of Souvarof was good; and an excellent consti- 
tution was fortified by a temperate, austere^ and uniform dfet* 
It was his custom to rise at the earliest dawn ; several buck- 
ets of cold water were thrown over his naked body ; his hair 
was then dressed, (which consisted in drawing the hair fiHom 
each side over the top of his head, which was bald, and in a 
small queue behind without pomatum or powder :) afterwards 
he dressed himself. He dined at eight or nine o^clock ; when 
with the army he was accustomed to live on the same food as 
his soldiers, which consisted of coarse bread often sour, and 
a broth or grud of oat or barley-meal ; but augmenting his 
indulgences, when he was not with the ai*my, he added to it 
slices of salt meat, and a little butter and cheese. His ordi- 
nary drink was a kind of beer made from fermented wheat 
which the Russians call Kislichtschy, and a little brandy after 
the repast. He made two meals a day, and ate very heartily. 
After having dined he slept for three hours, when busi- 
ness or the occasion permitted ; but prolonging the evening 
which he devoted to business, he scarcely slept more than, 
three or four hours during the niglit. Before going to bed, 
and immediately upon rising, betook a cup of tea or coffee. 
Before he dined he had already given several hours to busi- 
]|iess and his devotions, which last he never omitted. He made 
a short prayer after each meal, and again when going to bed^. 



He utmiMy performed Us d^TotioBS before an image of S^. 
Hmbol9»9 the patfpn wnt of Rusis^la. He was awat e of tke 
profound attfusbmi^iit^f the Rufi§iai)s for their national usages^ 
mmA he eonformed ear^idly to all of them* His bed was 
eoaimoBly a small mattreas* or a eoveili^ spread upon the 
i«KH*9 upon whieh he slept wrapped up in his cloak. But in 
the fidd or en amarehy he eommonly slept on the bare ground 
or the ieor of aehamber, or sometimes remained in bisUbit- 
ka» whieh served him instead of a tent» He had no guards 
about his person ; the whole army were his guards. He was 
at all times aeeessible to the common soldiers as well as to 
the officers, and it was their glory and delight to behold their 
f^neml living as they did, and adopting, from ehoice^ all their 
habits and euptoms. 

And in fact» the manners which Sou varof adopted did not 
proceed from originality ^nd eccentricity in himself, as was 
generally believed in Europe, but were the manners of the 
great body of the Russians. But what seems to us a decisive 
proof that the adoption of these manners was on his part, a 
ealculation and mark of genius, was that he had been edu- 
cated in easy circumstances under the roof of a father j^ who 
Jbad never been in the army himself, and who was always 
unwilling that his son should be a soldier ; be had consequent- 
ly neveyr been prepared in his infancy for the fatigues an4 
liardships incident to that life, but had inured himself to them 
at a mature age, and adopted these singular habits upon 
3erious reflection and with profound design. In fact, Souva- 
rof entered late into the service, and remained in it for some 
time destitute of patronage or protection, vegetating in the 
subaltern grades, because he entered it against the wishes of 
bis father. After the death of his father, being totally desti' 
tuteof any support at court, and unfitted by nature for play- 
ing the part of a courtier, it was evident that there was 
nettling to expect from patronage. Could he hope then to 

gain preferment only from capacity, merit, and zeal ? The 
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knowledge he had of the world forb&de him to ex{iectit. B» 
therefore affected singularity » as a powerful means of bringing 
himself into notice, depending afterwards upon thetalehts aiMl 
merit which he felt himself to possess. We hare already seen 
how an accidental speeeh of Catharine strengthened hi:n bx 
this resolution ; thenceforward he persevered in his singula* ' 
rities for the- same reason which had caused him to adopt 
them ; and he had the more reason to persevere, since the 
impression and effect they produced were greater in pro- 
portion as he advanced in rank ; and as they aided him pow- 
erfully, in assuming over others that empire and ascendanejr^ 
so necessary to the prosecution of his great designs. 



This ascendancy, the mark and stamp of real genius, evinee* 
the pre-eminence of the genius of Souvarof ; for no eaptai» 
ever possessed so complete an empire over his soldiers. His 
influence over their minds was so powerful that he absolutely 
controlled them at will ; and from this circumstance alone we 
are satisfied, that with equal forces Souvarof was invincible. 
The proofs of this assertion are simple and clear. A battle 
completely gained, is the result dther— ^f open force, which 
6uts up and overthrows the enemy, or — of movements which 
paralyze those of the adversary as in the game of chess, and 
force him to acknowledge himself conquered. But even in 
the last case, an intrepid and determined general can plabe 
himself in the same relative situation as in the former. Fdr 
if he should be surrounded (the most decisive manoeuvre 
against him) he can stiJi, by attempting to cut tiirough^ bring 
himself in contact with the enemy, and force him to a combat 
hand to hand. But in this sort of combat the uncommon 
valour of Souvarof, and the fire which he infused into his sol- 
diers when he saw them beginning to droop, together with the 
bodily force and surprising sti'cngth of the Russians, would 
have certainly secured him the victory ; provided his enemy 
did not possess an overwhelming superiority. And even in 
this ease, Souvarof, rather than yield, would have made his 
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B^iaM oombat eren for seven or eight days is suceessioiif 
and ufider his orders^ the Russians would have persisted to the 
last. His r^reat from Switzerland is a remarkable instance 
to prove, that even with a great numerieal inferiority, he could 
scarcely ever have been fairly vanquished. And this retreatj^ 
at the 1^ of seventy years, is an exploit and achievcmeht in 
war, a parallel to which is not to be found, in the history of 
ray general of modern times or of antiquity. 

If nature gave to Souvarof a frame perfectly adapted to the 
hardships of war, heaven was no less bountiful, in endowing 
him with a mind and soul fitted for that terrible profession. 
Repose was incompatible with his ardent soul ; he considered 
it as a de^adation and dkgrace. He was gifted with a pre- 
sence of mind that nothing could disturb or alarm, and with a 
degree of courage, which, like that of tkc beroes of Ariosto, 
scarcely admitted of comparison* Great intelUgence, an 
astonishing sagacity, and long experience had made him pro- 
fidundly acquainted with the human heart. He had a superb 
decision of character which no obstacle could ever bend.*-* 
This determined spirit, directed constantly towards the object 
of his militarj^life, was the more likely to be successful ift 
attaining that object, inasmuch as nothing ever diverted him, 
from the pursuit of his sole and ruling passion, the passion 
for glory. His heart was not ^ufliciently tender to permit 
love or pleasure to enter in, and distract him from the pursuit 
of fame. He wa^ too robust to fear the fatigues of this labo- 
rious- career ; too active to prefer a calm existence, and too 
indifferent to vulgar enjoyments to suffer the allurements of 
riches ever to lead him one step from the path he had traced 
out. 



With a character so energetic, with an imagination capable 
of giving birth to the most hardy projects, with courage to 
stimulate him to their execution, and mth talents and perse* 
rerance to bring them to a successful termination^— ^living toQ 
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in an ^^lire whorte power was colossal and taaier fte rdgi 
of asorerejgn wtiose ambition waseiii<ext9ns«y6 with thbenor* 
mous means at her di8po8aI»-«4t was to be expeeted that Bouya- 
rofy so soon as his reputation shoald begin to spread abroad^ 
would acquire boundless renown from great and glorimis 
exploits. He made the campaign of Italy, haying under 
him a iar greater number of Aostrians tfa4n Russians^ 
and under peeultar circumstanees of restraint, wbieh eraraped 
the genius of the warrior, and subjected his opmitions to the 
eontrol of others ; and yet that campaign astonished fiwope. 
But Europe did not behold all that was {M^ticabtefer Sovva- 
rof, piaeed in morfe propitious drcumstanees. Had ha 
marched at the head of a numerous army of his eonntrymeiH 
during the life of the great Catharine and aeeountiable to her 
alone for his' aetions, then indeed would he^ have furnished !• 
Europe, abundani 0)»Q|ilon for wonder and astonishmeni ! 

Let it not be thought, that if h^ had appeared with tiiis amqr 
of power and force, he might huve become the iscoui^ 
as wdl as tb« dread of Europe. Souvarof was ineapable of 
pushing destruction faarther than was necessary to <Hrereonie 
an enemy. He was not only merciful after the victory, but 
gentle and generous. The same firmness of charact^, by 
which he gave an impulse to his troops enabling them to bear 
down all opposition, stopped him short in the eareer of suc- 
eess at the point Which justice and duty marked out. Was his 
luxury so great as to tempt him to despoil the vanquished, to 
fiimish resources to support his expense and prodigality ? 
Could the cries of a few miserable wretches please that noble 
and daring spirit, which estimated victory only in proportion 
to the efforts of courage neeessary to obtain it ? The conquest 
of Poland is a memorable demonstration of the excellence of 
his chara<iter. That country never was more tranquil and 
happy, than at the time when prostrated on a sudden by the 
assault of Praga, it was placed completely at tlie mercy of 
the conqueror. While Souvarof governed it as a military 
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mtA eti^ iX&f^9 flie iaost ppoferaid orde^ and tifta^tiitity 
ragned throiig^ttt Unbappy Poland was vexed and harass- 
ed only when those who had not conquered it, under .pretence 
itf organiaifigy eame to afipropmte to themselves the fruit of 
tibe ooaquest. 

. Souval^f podsedsed much knowled^ of vicious kinds. He 
Md siaence In p;reat estin^tiony venerated learning, and 
efaerished improvement* The notions that have been s^ead 
abroad on thi8suli||eet are ealumnies circulated by anticipation^ 
wfaieh no aciiim of liis, nor any epoch of his life; can tend in tha 
slightest degree to support. H« lov^ the arts, so &r as they 
serve to devdo|) the greatest and noblest faeoltiea of man^ 
fcttt not wbm they conduce to stifle those same fiieulties^ by 
WiAii^iing to a thousand frivolous and luxurious indul* 
genrcfes* An avowed enemy to luxury, he made tinise aboi^ 
him remove from an apartment destined to his use, every arti- 
el& of sumptuoiffi furniture and ail liiat was imt of strict 
seeesmty $ asid ^metim^ wh^i by chance a looking-^afiRsi had 
been left, he broke it in pieces with his hand, as a piece of f ui^ 
ftiture «sek«s w dfii^'aedMi to a soldier.* 

* This hatred which Souviirof had to imrrors has given much employ* 
ment to ^e idle talk of weak minds in Europe. But how long is it 
siBcen^n, and military men inpftrtieBlar,h%irebcen permitted to boast cf saoii 
aaaiticle of luxury ? Itis not two centuries suice lookhig^ltoses werekaowM 
at all in Europe. And not more than thirty years ago in'poUshed and refined 
France, old officers were found who made it a boast that they had never used 
one ; and twenty five years since, a young officer who should be detected view- 
ing himself in a mirror would infallibly incur the ridicule of all his companions. 
Isit surprizing then if these ri^d but sound and wholesome ideas should be pre- 
served to a ht6r period in Russia, a country hx less refined and civilized than 
France? And fiirther, the luxury which under Catharine had pervaded tlie who)<^ 
court of St Peteisbnrg, disgusted Souvarof. He foreaSKw the &tal efifect of thf» 
upon a comitry which nature has not marked out for a country of voluptuous- 
ness. And yet few give themselves the trouble to consider these things; there arc 
many who think that Souvarof disliked mirrors from superstition, and 



In.hiftlor^or irimplieityy it.was not that be fiiared expen^j^ 
fer he. had the most sovereign contempt for money , so mujchsa 
that he would never earry any about hkn or have any eoneem^ 
with it* Uis aon, his relations, friends, and the offieers of his 
imite, profited by, and e^oyed his fortune, whieh was very 
lai^e^ He himself valued only his diamonds, and in these he- 
wasimniensely rieh. They were chiefly the fruits of themunir^ 
ieenee of Catharine ; and it was doubtless on this account. 
that be particularly valued them. He had them always car^* 
ried with him. We have already related the circuaitttance of 
bis spreading them on a table in the midst of the Mutten* 
thai; a eireumstaruse which it appears quite impossible to. 
ascribe to mere whim or fancy of. the moment. In the situa- 
tion in which be then was, it was doubtless a bravado towards 
the en^uy, and a method of animating the confidence of his 
troops, by jewing them bis own unconoern and security^' 
On great days olP militaiy or religious ceremonies, re was ac*: 
mistimed to decorate himself with all his diamonds and badgea.- 
of the different ordera he had received ; when he distributed^ 
for example, solemnly in the church, the crosses and swords^, 
sent to the officers of his army, as rewards of bravery and 
good conduct. This Asiatic pomplormed a strong contrast 
to the simplicity of his ordinary dress. In summer he wope 
a coat of cotton stuff edged with scarlet, large linen pantasi^. 
loons or breeches, small boots resembling thos^ worn in thQ. 
time of chivalry, and a small casque or helmet. 

There is no doubt but that in all the countries attacked by 
modern revolutionary principles where the arms of Souvarof 
penetrated, he would have restored as far as lay in his power 
the ancient authorities, the ancient public worship, and in gen^ 
eral all the institutions which related to religion, to honour^ 



Because he thought they contained witchcraft. That Souvarof should be 
afraid of witchcraft is an idea so truly ridiculous, that we can scarcely imagine 
how it came to enter the head of any one. 
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I^Ytd t& tfiat spirit of ehiralrj- whose influence has hecn so 
|Krwerful in the civilization of £urope» Those disastrous 
tilnes have now passed bj^ when the preyalence of contrary 
prineiples menaced to extirpate ail virtue, and banish-the li^hl 
of i^nowledge for ev^ from the world. Now then we demand 
if the principles of Souvarof were ignoble ; now then w» 
demand of the worlds if for sentiments and actions like these 
he deserves to be depicted as a robber anda csmnibal ? 

No gen«»-al ever set a higher Value upon the duties of subor- 
dination than Souvarof. He gave an example of it, by exer* 
cising it on himself He made one of his aides-de-camp 
t»rder him oh different occasions to sit down to table, to rise 
firam his meal, to go to sleep, or to wake up, 6ce> Sometimes 
be would appear astonished at the command and ask, by 
whose order 9 By order of marshal 8&woarof himself 9 was the 
answer ; upon which he immediately did what was required^ 
saying in a loud and £rm tone, he must be obeyed. These were 
all-powerful words. By obeying himself^ he taught that impe- 
rious obligation to others. 

But he reserved the exercise of the empire he had acquired 
over his troops, and the subordination he taught them, for 
great and important occasions. In the ordinary intercourse 
he was indulgent in the extreme ^ and this man who has been 
reproached with cruelty, sometimes pushed his clemency even 
to weakness. Ten examples of punishments ordei'ed by him 
can scarcely be cited. He was often severe and harsh in lan- 
guage, but never in actions. He never brought before a court 
any complaints against an officer or general. When applied 
to, to punish slight faults, he commonly answered, lam 
not the proroost of the army. He took care, however, that the 
provost and other officers whose business it was, should not 
be interrupted in the performance of their duty ; I'eserving to 
himself the office of mercy. He gave a signal example of his 
elemency and moderation, in regard to the Austrian general 
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livkm, dT whmB h0 bad mQch reason to com^ain for havu^ 
pre^pitately abandoned ibepoet of 61ari|9, on the gratuitoms^ 
supiKwition that Souvarof and his army were Ipst^ and expos- 
ed bim i^ereby to real and most imminent danger of total 
ruin. This general was presented to him at iflauz, a small 
village of the Grisons, just as the marshal had extricated 
himself from the gulf into which Linken had contributed to 
plunge him. The marshal was surrounded by a crowd of 
Austrian and Russian officers ; and made no reproach to Lin- 
ken^ but assuming a tlieatrical manner and in a solemn roice^ 
he cried out, *^ general Linken> how many enemies can each 
^^ of your soldiers bayonet? mine can bayonet six." Whe* 
tbar Linken was astounded at this singular reception, or whe- 
ther he comprehended the malice of the marshal, who intend- 
ed he should feel how little use he had made of the valour of 
his soldiers in the most critical and important circumstance oi 
the war, he answered coldly, ** Your highness, my soldiers do 
'^ what they can, and they do well.'' Souvarof, without push- 
ing his raOlery any farther, appeared satisfied with the 
answer of the Austrian general, received him kindly^ an^ 
treated him afterwards very well. 

By the pleasantries of different sorts and the stories he tcdd 
them, he amused his soldiers, and made himself almost adored 
hy these rude imd simple children of nature. Skilful inseiz* 
ing the shades of difference between nations, be changed hi9 
manner when commanding ibe Austrians, and had he com- 
manded the French, would have altisred it still more. Bnt 
with all he would have been familiar; because this cannot be at- 
tended with inconvenience, and there are often eminent advan- 
tages derived from it. This was the system of Hannibal, of 
C»sar, and of Trajan in antiquity ; of Henry the Fourth, 
Turenne, Yendome, Marlborough, Saxe, and the gi eat Frede- 
rick, among the modems. With such names as authority we 
can follow an example without fear of being led into error* 
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Souvarof took great care of his soldiers* He desired 
particularly, that they should be well fed, whatever it might 
cost to the country through which he marched. He often 
visited the hospitals of the army, and encouraged the sick and 
wounded ,* but he familiarised all about him to the idea of a 

- severe and rigourous service, which admitted of no abatement 
or interruption from the seasons, fatigues, or dangers. , He 
accustomed his soldiers to be terrible in combat. It was his 
adage, that the bayonet was wise, the baU was a foot The 
soldier was therefore to depend on the push of the bayonet^ 
and to despise the fire of his adversary. When he ordered^ 
march for the Pofes / the soldier .plunged his bayonet once, i 
March for the Prussians ! the soldier plunged his bayonet j 
twice ; (he never liked the Prussians on account of their con- i 
ceit and too great attention to appearance and dress.) March 

/or the French ! the soldier pushed his bayonet three times. . 
These images were often realised on the field of battle, to the 
ruin of those who had been the subjects of the lesson. 

Sometimes at the dawn of day, he went through the camp 
imitating the crowing of the cock and waking his soldiers. 
Thus announcing to them the warlike sentiment with which 
they should rise from the arms of sleep.* 

* The following anecdote will prove that his pleasantries and oddities had 
some important end in view, however concealed or remote it appeared. During 
the first war of Poland, finding himself with a very small number pf troops 
opposed, to a very strong body of confederates, he discovered a spy among 
the people of his suite, and resolved to take advantage of it to extricate himself 
from his unpleasant situation. He publishe(^ in the order of the day that, at^ 
the first crowing of the cock, the troops would march to attack the enemy, 
and caused the spy to send word that the Russians would be upon them some, 
time after midnight. But about eight o'clock Souvarof ran through the camp 
imitating the crowing of the cock ; the troops were immediately under arms, 
and he led them directly to the attack. The enemy, completely surprized, 
lost a great number of men and was driven from his position. There are some 
persons who insist that after the success of the scheme the spy jeceived the 
thanks of, and was rewarded by the general. 

N n 
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Had'Soiivarof lived in ancient times^ all these traits would 
hare been thought admirable^ and enlightened men would haye 
been occupied in dueidating their object and meaning. And 
tiiey would have been rewarded for their pains^ for in all of 
tiiem there was some hidden end in view. Why then should 
we ridicule these singularities^ merely because they are 
modern ? 

, When he halted for the nighty after a fatiguing march^ he 
' lay down upon fresh straw ; and often in an inclement season^ 
he caused his attendants to open the windows, saying that he 
was not cold, and to take away the doors, saying he was 
not afraid. The soldiers who saw it, laughed and were 
ashamed to acknowledge fear or cold. As to the officers and 
especially the young ones who had been living at court, they 
shivered a little, but dared not grumble, and the lesson conse- 
quently was doubly useful to them. 

When he was about to take the command of the army in 
Italy, the court of Vienna desired that the Austrian troops 
should act by themselves and separate from the Russians^ 
although still under the orders of Souvarof. But he refused 
this cotidition. In fact, the two armies being destined to com- 
bat in the same country, and with the same object in view, it 
was proper to mingle them and take advantage of the emula- 
tion naturally excited between them* Not but we are 
convinced, that if Souvarof had had a free choice at the open- 
ing of the war, he would much rather have acted with a consi- 
derable army of Russians and on some other theatre of opera- 
tions, than to have joined the Austrians, who were greatly 
superior to the Russians in number, and in a country the con- 
quest of which was solely to benefit Austria. 

But since it had been so determined by the cabinets of 
Petersburg and Vienna, to have separated the two armies 
would only have added new inconveniences to those already 
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expm^K^d* SottTstrof employed the Austrians in all detach- 
ed parties and on advanced posts, and the Russiuis in aHacks 
^f main force, where desperate boldness was required more 
than skill or knowledge in wi^« He composed his general 
«tafr chiefly of Austrian officers, and the chief of this stuff 
possessed his entire confidence in the arrangement of a plan of ' 
operation. The disposition of an attack or march was 
always read to him, and it was with an exquisite and infi- 
nitely prompt discernment that he struck out what was bad, 
and added whatever he thought wanting. When several plans 
were drawn up for thesame operation, it was with theWgbest 
degree of intuitive sagacity that he immediately selected the 
best. Count de Kinsky was at first the chief of his staff. 
He quitted him for the marquis de Chasteler who pleased him 
by his bravery^ his bold projects and his great knowledge ; 
but afterwards he quitted him also, complaining that he occa- 
sioned confusion by his unsteadiness and the too great variety 
of his ideas and plans. He gave the appointment then to 
colonel Weyrother, an officer of high established chfu*acter 
and great talents, and retained him in that situation until his 
departure for Russia* 

In private intercourse and in the moments of relaxation, 
Souvarof was simple and to a certain degree familiar with his 
officers. He amused himself after business very often in 
childish sports ; and he quitted then his strange manner of 
speaking, and his oddities, preserving |iowever, always a 
tincture of originality, which he naturally contracted from 
the constant habit of counterfeiting and assuming eccentricity. 
There can indeed be no doubt, but that he assumed that cha- 
racter to further his advancement, and to isolate him as it were^ 
in his military career, and render him independent of the 
intrigues of ministers and court favourites. Hence Catha- 
rine often repeated with complacency, what she had written to 
him upon sending him the staff of marshal afl;er the conquest 
of Poland : It[was not I who made Souvarof a marshal: it was ^ 
himsdf» 
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.. We bftve seen upon his arrival in Italy, with what vigoor 
he immediately commenced the pursuit of the French^ whom 
the yietorions Austrians were quietly permitting to recover 
from their defeat* This great eagerness in pursuit, the ra- 
pidity of his marches, his daring boldness in attacking every 
where without hesitation, were without doubt the great means 
of his succees : but it is not in the capacity of all generals to 
employ them, and particularly to employ them wisely. It 
appears that he had less aptitude i^for the details of war ; as 
for example, to know how to profit in a battle of any advan- 
tage of ground, or suddenly to change his dispositions. His 
plan once conceived and arranged, he marched on to its exe* 
cution, and was not easily diverted from it. After all, he 
fought the French under circumstances altogether so rery 
extraordinary, in which there were so many moral consider^ 
ations interwoven with military combinations, and the French 
on their part carried on the war after a system so very differ- 
ent from any that had been previously practised, that it is im- 
possible to say what would have been the conduct of Souva- 
rof, had he led the Russians into Italy in other and moi*e tran- 
quil times. It is probable, that he would in th'at case, not- 
withstanding his characteristic intrepidity and energy, have 
chosen a more regular and moderate system by which'to con- 
duct the war. 

He was particularly fond of that kind of warfare, which 
Inade a strong impression upon the opinions of men. His 
generals and soldiers were daring and bold like himself, and 
the enemy constantly kept in astonishmentand wonder, were 
allowed no time to recover from it. In an engagement, he 
attacked indifferently, posts and batteries at the point of the 
bayonet, and rarely sought less dangerous but more tedious 
means. ^^ If I lose,'* said he, *^ some men to-day, I shall not 
^^ lose so many on another occasianJ' He was sometimes 
:excited to the most violent bursts of passion against bis offi- 
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eeniy and abused them in the harshest terms, Vfhen an attack 
was not going oh at first as he wished ; but these fits of anger 
were never followed by any unpleasant consequences to those 
who were the objects of them, except in cases of evident 
cowardice, which he never pardoned. He preserved harmony 
between the Austrians and Russians in Italy, and that (it wUI 
be acknowledged) was not an easy task. When he issued a 
general order to the army, commanding that every Russian 
general and officer should be bound by the advice or request of 
the Austrian generals and officers, in the same order he extolb* 
ed above all, the bravery of his Russians. Some of these 
orders he wrote himself in French, and we have seen some 
which were tedious and even contradictory. Others not so 
long were correct, and drawn up with great ability. It would 
be difficult to form an opinion upon his talent for writing ; but 
there is no doubt that he possessed an excellent discernment 
and taste for whatever was good in that way. General Mo- 
reau issued a proclamation to the inhabitants of Italy, to 
which Souvarof thought proper to reply, and he desired the 
marquis -de Chasteler to draw up the sketch of an answer. 
At the first reading of this piece, Souvarof made with great 
readiness, difTerent alterations, giving it more force and mean- 
ing by erasing some expressions, and adding others. A good 
composition is rarely made with such precipitation. This, of 
which we have cited some fragments, was fo«ind to be excel- 
lent. 



/ 



Souvah)f spoke very well (beside the Russian) the Turk- 
ish, Polish, Italian, German, and Fi*ench languages. The 
two last he also wrote correctly. He knew even the corrupt 
german spoken at Vienna, and which housed when he ridi- 
culed or upbraided the Austrians, whose slowness and irreso- 
lution often called forth the bitterest sarcasms. He had a lit-* 
tie knowledge of the English. He understood ^le Latin> 
Greek, and Arabian authors. It is even said, that he was 
able to write in Arabic j but we do not know how far this 
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pretension wfts wdl founded. He spoke to every one accord- 
ing to his profes&ion ; of theology to a clergy man^ of juris* 
pradenee to a judge^ of medicine to a physician. Heeited 
ancient and modern bistok*y with a precision and strength of 
memory truly admirable. In tlie extent of his knowl^ge and 
acquirements^ he was really a prodigy ; a strange and won- 
derful circumstance^ and which proves the transcendant geni- 
us of this extraordinary personage^ whose life^ a continued 
scene oi agitation and bustle^ seemed scarcely to permit him 
to devote a single hour to study. 

His remarks were tN>metliites caustic and satirical in the 
highest degree $ many proofe of this have been already given* 
aad some among others^ which ^ w that he did not spare 
"even the emperor* his master. 

1 

He embraced all those who were presented to him* and gave 
them his benediction. The embrace is an ancient custom 
jK^eserved among the Russians. As to the benediction and 
the custom of kissing the hand of priests, the Russian^ adopt- 
^ them from the Greek chiistilins ; and Souvarof only foi* 
Wwed in these respects the manners of the great bulk of the 
Russian people* who have not yet adopted the modem man- 
ners of Europe. 

Souvarof could not bear to be answered IdmHkiww, or/ 
eannet* This is to be understood only with reference to the 
questions or directions to the officers whom he emjdoyed. And 
as be gave the example himself of finding nothing impossible* 
it stimulated those who served under him ; for it is certain* 
that he wfeb is sure that bis ignorance or incapacity will be 
eofisidered as a heavy fault* is able to find resources in him- 
sdf^ which he at first scarcely suspe^cted that he possessed. 
Besides* the fear of being taken by But*prizey produces atten- 
tion and a degree of reflection ; and this, recurring upon fre- 
quent occasions* strengthens into an useful habit. The bold- 
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ness of an assertion* even at hazard, seeoued to Souvwof the 
indieatipn of natural resources of mind* He bad> in a word, 
a sort of esteem for him who never stopped half- wajt 

As he despised intrigue, so he ha4 the greatest dislike to 
courtfavourites and upstarts. When he was recalled to Pe^, 
tersburg, for* the purpose of being sent to take the com^ 
njiand of the Austro-Russian army in Italj» the emperor Paul; 
sent, to compliment him on his arrival, a Turk of the lowest 
extraction ; who, after having served him as valet-de-cham- 
bre, had become his favourite and confidant : whom he had 
created a count, grand master of the horse, decorated with- 
the blue ribband, and in fine, loaded with wealth. The eoiuat:^ 
Koutaijof is announced to Souvarof. '< I do not know any 
Russian, famUy of than name,'' cried the marshal, pretending 
ignorance on the subjef^t of the newly titled count | ^^buthow^ 
ever, shew him in/' The latter being introduced, < Soovardf 
demands of him his narne^ pretends much astonishment, aiifl 
begs him to tell him of what country he was a native* The 
count a little embarrassed, answers at last, ^^ I am a native 
^^ of Turkey ; it is to the bounty of the emperor, that I am 
^ indebted for my title/' ^* Oh !" cried Souvaro^ ** you 
'' have doubtless rendered some eminent services* In what 
^ corps did you serve ? In what battle were you distinguish- 
^ ed V^ *^ I never served in the army." " Never ! Yau 
*^ were then employed in the affairs of state ?-*<and pray in 
^' what capacity Z" *' I never served in any ofiice of state ; 
<^ I have always been about the august person of his majesty." 
.— ^' Ah ! in what quality ?" The count in vain endeavoured 
to equivocate ; he was obliged at last to come to the avowdi 
which the unsparing Souvarof wanted to draw from him. 
<^ I was," says he, ^' first yalet-de-chambi*e to his Imperial 
** Majesty." — •** Qh ! very good," cried Souvarofj and turn- 
ing to his domestics who were present, he said to his own 
valet-de-ohambre, "Ivan, do you see this great lord ! he was 
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^* once j ust what you are, (except ifideed that he waited on pur 
*^ most gi*acious sovereign.) But see what good fortune he 
*^ has had ; he is now a count and decorated with the orders 
** of Russia* So behave yourself well, Ivan ! who knows 
*^ what you may be, one day or other ?'* This scene finished^ 
he begged the count, almost stupified with mortification, to 
inform him what commands he had been charged with from 
the emperor. 

Would it be ^believed that it was a Russian who gave to his 
'master a lesson so severe, yet so well deserved? What more 
could Themistocles have done, at the court of the great 
king? 



But so many noble and admirable qualities which rendered 
the character of Souvarof so interesting in the great relations 
of society, were not without some admixture of faults. In 
common with many other great men> he disdained the suavi- 
ties and amenities of life, and whatever was calculated mere- 
ly to ple^e. He sometimes harassed his aides-de-camp and 
those who were about hun, by ungracious and rude remarks^ 
and questions which were embarrassing and without an object. 
He fatigued them by the services he required of them, and did 
not always I'ecompense the attachment of those, who were 
most devoted to him* He displaced without any ceremony^ 
an officer with whom he was displeased* He is accused, of not 
sufficiently protecting the fortune and securing the advance- 
ment of officers of merit, and of often making promises of hift 
interest and protection, which he never fulfilled. In general, 
he treated the soldiers much better than the officers, and tfie 
officers of the army still bett-er than those, who were attached 
to liis person. We must not expect to find Souvarof a man of 
the world, — nor a man of refinement and polishi— -nor yet a 
man gifted with gentle and pleasing qualifications for social 
and private life. He never would have become a character of 
eccentric originality, if nature had not given him dispositions 
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fitted for that part f Uid these dispositiond being strengthened 
hy habit» which beeame a second nature, would naturally lead 
him to be sometimes ^apriciouS^ stubborn^ and difficult of 
access. This same character, so severe, so firm, so adapted 
to great and noble undertakings, waspertiaps, on that account 
So much the less fitted to sweeten the intercourse of private life. 
He would have better consulted his own happiness and his du* 
ty by remaining single ; instead of maiTying, to be almost 
always separated from his wife, by his manner of life and 
the avocations of his pro^ssion } and without being able to 
pass happily, even tlie few moments which he gave to bet 
society. After some time of misunderstanding and unhappi* 
ness, they separated. Nevertheless, he still continued to shevr 
towards her all marks of respect, and some indeed of a very 
peculiar kind. The birth-day of an individual is celebrated 
among the Russians with great attention, and with as much 
teremony as each one can afford. It is reported that SuuVa*- 
rof, being more than an hundi'ed versts (twenty leagues) dia* 
tant from his spouse, and recollecting that her birth-day was 
approaching, thought that he could hot omit to give her some 
mark of his^respect, and pay her the customary compliments 
on that day. He set out therefore, and arrived at the seat 
where she then was, very early in the morning. Upon Mb 
entrance he was told that she had not yet risen, and Was then 
asleep. Her women wished to show him up, but Souvaroi* 
would not permit it, and commanded them merely to inform 
their mistress, when she awoke, that her husband had been to 
pay his compliments and felicitate her upon her birth-day. 
Upon which he immediately got into his carriage, and ra 
turned. 

Souvarof had two children 5 a son and a daughter. His 

son was an officer in the Imperial guard, and was on the point 

of marrying a daughter of the last duke of Courland at 

Prague, during the stay that Souvarof made in that city after 

the campaign of Italy.' Paul opposed the marriage j forrca- 

o 
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sons «rMefi were never made known. ' It is the son of Sbura- 
rof^ whom we have seen under the name of count Italiski^ 
pursuing with distinction the career of diplomacy* 

The daughter of Souvarof^ married to the count Nicholas 
Zoubof, brother of the last favourite of Catharine^ wasawo^ 
man of very distinguislied merit. Her father loved her ten- 
deriy, and testified it j^n his peculiar manner, lie ^ould gaze 
upon her with admiration, and for hours would kiss her hands/ 
and run about the apartment, leaping up and rejoicing that 
Heav^i had given him such a treasure. 

> * 

Souvarof left a very rich inheritance to his family. His 
patrimoBial estate, not very considerable, had been prodigi-^ 
ously augmented by the generosity of Catharine. Notwith^ 
standing the services he daily rendered and the value he set 
on the favours of the empress, he refused to accept of estates 
until after he had children. 

He was decorated with all the orders of Russia, Poland,' 
Germany, and Sweden; but what he valued above all was 
the title of generalissimo of the Russian armies, which for a 
loiig time had been united to the crown, but which Paul 
detached from it, purposely to bestow up<m Souvarof. He 
was, in fi^ne, loaded with honours ; but superior to this osten- 
tation and pomp that surrounded him, he rose above all his 
trophies, as himself the honour and glory of his country. 
Nevertheless, he was tenacious of his numerous titles. Was 
it from a weakness often found in great men I Or, was it 
because he knew the importance which men attacb to these 
iteiSes, and wished to use them as ineans of increasing his 
^ascendancy over them I Both these causes might, have infiu* 
enced his sentiments on this subject. This much is certain : 
that he chose his titles to be always given to him, and shewed 
himsdf particularly jealous 6f being always addressed as 

i 
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We helieve that we shall render ajast hcoiage to the memo'> 
ry of our hero^ and fulfilling the duties imposed upon us as 
historians^ conduce to the instruction of the public— 4f wq 
place in the termination of our work, a comparison hetween 
Souyarof and the most remarkable and celebrated generals of 
the la^t century. 



Charles the Twelfth, Frederick the great, prince Eugene^, 
marshals Yillars, Saxe, Schwerin, Munich, and Laudon were 
the great masters of the art of war in the iSth century. To 
be deservedly broi:ght near to and compared with these 
illustrious men, is already no inconsiderable glory ; but the 
glory of him is complete who shall be acknowledged equal to 
any,— with the exception of one alone, whose equal in all 
respects it will be difficult ever to meet again* • It is with his 
titles and his claims displayed that we demand this glory for 
luir hero. The campaign of 1789 against the Turk£|, that of 
Poland, that of Italy, the passage of tlie Alps and the march 
through Switzerland, ineontestably place Souvarof in the 
rank of those generals who have been most distinguished for 
the consummate skill of their marches, tlieir expertness in 
manoeuvring, and their skill in conducting the scientific ope* 
rations of war. The assault of Ismail, and that of Praga^ 
the battles of Ry mnik, of the Trebia, and of Novi, place him 
by the side of those great men who are dignified with the ap- 
pellation of heroes; — ^to whom Heaven has accorded the talent 
of attaching other men to their fortune, and the power of 
influencing and directing them according to the impression 
they communicate. In heroism, Souvarof was equal to the 
famous Charles the Twelfth. He possessed tlie same boidnessy 
the same intrepidity, the same unerring coup-d'<£il, the same 
perseverance, the same unbounded empire over his soldiers* 
As a skilful general he is superior to the Swedish monarch. 
Charles the Twelfth wiUalways remain under the imputation 
of having committed an important fault at Pultowa ; a fauR, 
which consisted, not in being v^quished at Pultowa (fop 
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the ^fdxiiftt gBiiB^ maj be sometimea b wtw) M m hwme 
led his army to FoUowit. 

./ 
Eugene and Marlborough were greiii generala ;-^\llMd fop* 
oier in particular was really ad«uraUe« His prodigi^i^ ex« 
ploits against the Turks were without a parallel, and appea^d 
in all probalMlity likely ever to remain so f— -But SouYarof has 
fiiUy equalled them against these same Turks and against the 
Foles. As to the campaigns of the war of the Spanish aueees-* 
8ion$ it is impossible not to admire in th(«n the geniust» the 
TOsonrces, and tike activity of Marlborou||^ and fingene. 
Bnt these campaigns present rather a eoUection of WUUant 
detaehed actions, than any well digested, extensive^ and sya« 
tematic plan. They cannot sustain a comparison with eaai^ 
paigns eonceived with- such talent, unityf and precision and 
'executed with sneh r^iidity and exactness as the campugnst 
of Souvarof in Poland and Italy. We may» witliont ii^mr 
ti6e,8ay the same of the warlike exploits of Yiltw^ Smx^ 
Munieh, Schwerin, and Laudon* We do not mean to^s^ that 
these great men, and the three la^t in partieiil^, did not pan- 

* sess a profound knowledge of the science of war z-^^'or evw 
that Munieh in respect to the mstversatity of his talents vmst 

- not superior to Souvarof^-— or that l4audon would net; have 
pei€omed all that the Russian lEiehieYed, if h^ had possessed 
in an equal degree the absolute and independent control of hia 
troops* But allowing therefore, that tlie circumstances under 
which they acted) were not so &vourable to these generahb a» 
they wei*e to Souvarof, it is c^arly established ^t ^Ir 
actions have not that splendid jeolouriug which fmi» off and 
ilfostrstes the aetiens of Sonvarof. 

There remains then only Frederick ^and ti^ Frederick, ^oor 
varof may yield without dishonour, because to him every 
one has hitherto yielded. This alUpowwful genius, wlfo ik 
tke compass of history has no equal but Csesar, performeid 
far greater actiims than the gain of battles ; he was the founder \ 



arif he <^reated forhimaeif a force and pawei^of wli«di bt 
afterward avatted liiiaaelf^ ta beeome ane of tha most pawar- 
MmaiiafHshs of the wortd. Suebdeedaare of aa oi?der too 
lofty and exalled^ to permit a comparisoii inik tbe aisfckiiia o£ 
Soavarof. But ia the exetcise of bis art^ tba warrior baa 
at least some points of near resemblance with tbe mooarcb. 
Like Frederick^ Soiivarof was l^orouffyy aaqaaiRted wtlb 
his eotttttry^men^ and knew hew to j^ayero and to lead tbem 
in the spirit and manner moat eonf^nial to them* Lika 
Frederick, bis victories made the armies of hia eonntiy tba 
heal troops in £urope,-**-a reputation of which it depriviedtba 
Bruss^ns, who enjoyed it only during^ the life*time tof their 
iUnatrions monarQfa. Like Frederick ((ht rather in tettatkai 
<tf him, for this kmg was the inventor of this system m ma* 
dera timaa,) Soavarof was eonvineed tiiat the dament of wiur 
consisted in armies more than instores, strong {daces, and 
.mcmey ^ and that sooeess depended more on rapidity of moTe» 
ment, than the excellence of pompons. Like Fn^erisk ha 
tfaoaght that the defensave shodd never ctkUar wilb fffomo* 
cKtotion into a plan of wasfare ;-^and Ifte him too ha sin- 
gufariy estimated eavaliy, an arm of wav^ of n^iiah ba 
maiA& c^istaitt and power&l use. He wa& toft like Fredarkfc# 
a lather to his soldiers, who exhibited the same devoMon to 
him, an mditidaal and a stdgeet, that the sabjecte of Fre^ 
deriek maniftasited totlimr king% Like FrederkdCy ii|i»9f 
be possessed an original and creative geniaa ^<^ander ^&b^ 
cireuipstanee ha evinced the moat perfect knowtedge of 
mankind, and of his own age in parli^alar,p*-aad he made 
this knowledge the basis of all his operations. ' And in a 
ward, if m the career e£ arms^ Frederick was his precur- 
sor and^ Ms model, certainly i^will be attawadtlmt napapil 
of that ilfaistrioiis maiiarcb has seiaed ins mann^ and spirit 
w^ more ahiltty>^or foHhiiwed bis foototopa with more splendid 
si^cess. 
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ttBiLb MARSHAL COtfM" AUSXANDtJR VASSILI- 

AVITCH SOUVAROF'S 

JSeing a Series of Instructions drawn up 5iy himself for the use 
of the army under his command^ after the Turkish war ; and 
since transmitted, hy order of the Russian government, to eve- 
ry regiment in the service. It is commonly called ^^Souvarqf^s 
CaUchismJ^ 



** DISCOURSE UNDER THE TRIGGER « 

iThe general i» mpfosed to be kupecUng the line, and (Mrtssmg the troofs.l 

HEELS' clbs)>-i*kntiea straight-^ A sroldier mtiftt stand like a dart I—I see 
the {bortfi— the ftfth I doti't see f 

A soldier's step is an arehinef^^'a ^eellng> an arehine and a half. Reep 
your distances well ! 

Soldiers, join elbows in front! First rank three steps from the second—in 
marching, two ! 

* A JDiaeoarte under ike trigger ^ is the harangue made hy a general to his 
troops, when the line is ^rawn otlt and the soldiers rest their pieces. 
t The Russian arckine is twenty-eight inches. 
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Give the drum room 1 

Keep your ball three days :^it may happen for a whole campaign, \vh&k 
lead* cannot be had ! 

Fire seldom— but fire sure I 

Push hard with the bayonet : The Itall will lose its way-^he bayonet never ! 
T he bali is a fool— 4 he bay met a hero ! 

Stab once ! and off with the Turk from the bayonet ! Even when he^s 
dead^ you may get a scratch from his sabre. 

If the sabre is near yourneck^ dodge biLck one step, and push on again. 
Stab the second !-^tab^he third ! A hero will stab half a dozen. 

Be sure your ball's in your gun ! 

If three attack you, stab the first, fire on the second, and bayonet the third \ 
ThtS' seldom happens. 

In the attack there's no time to load again. 

When you fire, take aim at their guts ; and fire about twenty balls. Buy- 
lead from your ec^nomyf^^it costs little ! 

We fire sure--^we lose not one ball in tliirty. In the light artillery and heavy 
artillery, not one in ten.. 

If you see the match upon a gun, run up to it instantly — the ball will fly over 
your head — -The cruns are yours— the people are yours ! Down with 'em up- 
on the spot ! Pursue 'em I Stab 'em. To the remainder give quarter — it's a 
sin to kill without reason ; they are men like you. 

Die for the honour of the Virgin Mary — ^for your motheri — ^for all the royal 
&mi1y ! The church prays for those that die ; and those who survive have 
honour and reward. 

* I'he Russian soldiers buy their own lead. f The treasury of the mees. 
% The name given by the Russians' to the empress. 
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OfTend not the peac^ble inhabitant 1 he gives us meat and drink — the sol- 
dier is not a robber. Booty is a holy thing ! If you take a camp, it is all 
yours ! If you take a fortress, it is all yours ! At Imtaei, besides other things, 
the soldiers shared gold and silver by handfuls ; and so in other places ; but, 
without order, never go to booty ! 

A battle in the field has three modes of attapk : 

1, On the wing which is weakest. If a wing is covered by wood« iti^ 
nothing, a soldier will get through. Through a morass, it is more difficult. 
Through a river you cannot run. AU kind of entrenchment you n^ay jump 
•ver. 



%» 7%e aSaekpithe centre is notprofitable^-exceptfor cavalry, to cut them 
in pieces — or else they'll crush ycniw 

3. Tfte cUtack behind is very good. Only for a small eorps to get round. 
Heavy battle in the field, against regular troops. In squares, against Turks, 
and not in columns. It may happen against Turks, that a square of 500 men 
win be compelled to force its way through a troop of .6 or 700 , with the help 
of small squares on the flank. In such a case, it will extend in a eplumn. 
But, till now, we had no need of it. There are the God-forgetting, windy, 
Ught'hiBoded Frenchmen — ^if it should ever happen to us to march against theni, 
we must beat them in columns, 

7%e battle, upon entrenehmenia, in the Jtetd.-^The ditch is not deep — the ram* 
part is not high. Down in the ditch ! Jump over the wall \ Work with 
your bayonet ! Stab ! Drive ! Take them prisoners ! Be sure to cut off 
the cavalry, if any are at hand I At Prague, the infantry cut off the cavalry ; 
and there were threefold, and more, entrenchments, and a whole fortress ; 
therefore we attacked in columns. 

The storm * — Break down the fence' ! Throw wattles over the holes ! Run 
as fast as you can ! Jump over the palisades ! Cast your- faggots ! [into' the 
ditch.] Leap into the ditch I Lay on your ladders ! Scour the columns ! 
Fire at their heads ! Fly over the walls t Stab, them on the ramparts I Draw 
out your line! Put a guard to the powder-cellars f Open one of the gates ! 
The cavalry will enter on the enemy ! Turn his guns against him ! Fire 

• It is impossible in this translation, consistently with fidelity, to preserve 
the brevity and energy of the original Russian, 
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4awa the 9(rM^ } Fke hps^ly I Tbere't iiq tifiikto tjo^ j»lbT 1;^^ ! WMffi 
tbe order is ^ven» enter the to|rn i jK^iU .^^ry epepBy ia the stre^ I I^et tlM^ 
cayalry hack tbrati I Enter no hoosiefi \ ^U^sfi A«m in Die ^pm plM^es^ 
where they are gathering. Take possesion of the Qpen{)]ftq!e9 ! Pn^^q^pi^^ 
guard ! Instantly put picquets to the gates, to the pumdery^diar^y ««d tpi t^ 
magazines ! When the enemy has surrendered^ give him quarter i Whoi 
the inner wall is occupied, go. to plunder ! 

There are three military talents : 

1. Theempd*. ailr^lAffw to pkce a camp. How to march. Wheiie to afr 
tack ; to chace ; and to beat the enemy. ., 

% Swiftne9i» — ^The field artillery most zpavch half Oir a nHiole yen^ in frottt, 
on the rkin£^£roumd,JhaLiLffiayju2lLimpedctiie march of tiie eohimns. Whe» 
the column arrives, it will find its place again. Down hill, and on even ground, 
letitgoinatrot. Soldiers march in files, or four abreast, on aeebuht of 
narrow road», streets, narrow bridges, and narrow passes through maiihy and 
awampy place*; and only when ready fpr attack draw up in pktoons, to short- 
en the rear. When you marfsh four abreast, leave a ipace between the compa. 
nies. Never slacken your pace I Walk on I Play ! Sing your songs I Beat 
the drum I When you have broken off* ten versts, the first company cast off. 
th«r load and Ue down. After th^m, theisctotid company ; and so forth, one 
after the other. . But the first never wait for the rest I A line in columns will 
on the march, always dram out, M four abreast it will draw out one and ahalf 
nMire than its leng^. At two abreast it Will draw out double. A "line one 
verst in length mM draw out two. Two versts Will draw out/our ; so the first 
companies would haveto waitfor the others half an hour, to no purpose. After 
t^e first ten versts, an hour's rest. The first division that arrived (upon the 
coming of the second) takes up its baggage, and movei^ forward ten or fifteen 
paces : and if it passes through defies, on the march, fifteen or twenty paces 
And m this manner, division after division, thit the hindmost may get rest. 
The seeQB4 ten ^erata, another hour'^ rest, or more. If the ttiird distance is 
\^ thw tm versts, halve it, and rest three quartern, half, or a quarter of att 
. hour; that the oii&lrefrf may soon get to their kettles. So much for <iie in- 
fentry. 

to l^off^'^^'" '°°''' "^ «''P*-«^^'<'»- To proceed ten ve«b, they say 
t An appeUadon ^ven by Sonvarof to his troops. 



l^he ^vslry miur^h«fi befi^rc* Tb^ alight from their horsin 4b< reit a short 
time^ akid marcb more than ten vents in one stage, that the horses may rest in 
tiue 4Munp. Th^ )cett)eo«vagf«m>%od the tent- waggons go on hfior^. When the 
Ifpptheris^ arrive^ th^|ap(tjie is re^dy. The master of the mess instantly serves 
f»t t^e ketUen For break^t, fonr hours rest ; and six or dght hoars at night» 
aceiording as tl^ road proves. When you draw near the enemy, the kettl»> 
wAggons rcm^n with the tefit-wnggons^ and wood must be prepared before* 
b«i4- 

3y this mimner of marching, aoldien sni&r no fatigue. The enemy does 
npt egi^pect ^is» He reekons fu at le«at an hundred v^sts distant ; and when 
we come from far, two hundri^, or three hundred, or more. We fall at once 
upon him, Uke -now on the head. His head turns. Attack instantly with what- 
ever arrivet ;t «vith wh«t God sends. The cavalry instantly fall to work-*-Aaeit 
^ fla^h I 8tfiik ^n4 drioe ! Cut them off! Don't give them a moment's resti 

3. Energy, — ^.One leg strengthens the x>th£r i One hand fortifies the other 1 
By firing many men ^ire killed 1 The enemy has also hands ; but he knows 
not the Russian bayonet I (alluding to the Turks.) Draw out the line inunedi* 
ately; and instantly attack with cold arms! [the bayonet] If there is not 
ti|ne to draw out the line, attack from the defile, the infantry vnth th» 
bayonet ; and the cavalry will be at hand. If there be a defile for a verst, and 
cartridges over your head, the guns will be yours I Commonly tbe cavalry 
make the first attack^ and the infantry follows. In general cavalry must 
attack like infantry, except in swampy ground ; and there they must lea4 
their horses by the bridle. Cossacks will go through any thing. When the 
battle is gained, the cavalry pursue and hack the enemy, and the infantry are 
not to remain behind. In two files there is strength-— in three files, strength 
and a half,\ Th^ first tears—the second throws down — and the third perfects 
the work. 

Rules f on* diet,' — Have a dread of the hospital ! Grerman physick stinks from 
afar, is good for nothing, and rather hurtful. A Russian soldier is not used to 
it. Messmates know where to find roots, herbs, and pismires. A soldier is 
inestimable. Take care of your health ! Scour Uie stomach when it is foul ! 

• An appellation given by Souvarof to his troops. 

f Whatever arrives, — Souvarof began the attack as soon as the colours arriv- 
ed, even if he had but half a regiment advanced. 

% Stren^h and a half, — A coTnmon mode of expression in Russia. Souvarof 
aimed at the style and language of the common soldiers, which renders his 
composition often obscure. 
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Hunger is the best medtcine ! He who neglects his men— if an officer, 'ar». 
rest — if asab-oihcer, /a«Aef*— andtotheprivate. Joshes, if he neglects himself. 
If loose bowels want ibod, at sun-^et a little gruel and br^ad. For costive bow* 
eils, some purging plant in warm, water, or the liquorice rodt. Remember, gen-^ 
tlemen, thejie^dp/tysick of doctor Beliypot^ki !f In hot fevers eat nothing, even 
for twelve daysf-.^nd drink your soldiers' quas^ — that's a soldier's phjrsiek; 
In intermitting fevers, neither eat nor drink. Its only a punishment for no-. 
gleet, if health ensues. In hospitals, the first day the bed seems soft — the se- 
cond comes French soup— and the third, the brother is laid in his coffin, and 
they draw him away I One dfes, and ten companions round him inhale his 
expiring breath. In camp, the sick and feeble are kept in huts, and not in vil- 
lages ; thCiC the air is purer. Even without a hospital, you must not stint your 
money for medicine, if it can be bought ; nor even for other necessaries. But 
all this is frivolous — we know how to preserve ourselves ! Where one dies 
in a hundred with other's, we lose not one in five hundred in the course oi a 
month. For the healthy, drink, air, and food — for the sick, air, drink, smd 
food, \ Brothers, the enemy trembles fbr you! But there is another enemy 
greater than the hospital— the d-mn'd I dunH know f\\ From the.haIi*contess- 
ing,the guessing, lying,, deceitful, the palavering equivocation,**, squeamtsh- 
ness, and nonsense of donH know, many disasters originate. Stammering, 
hackering** — and so forth, it's shameful to relate ! A soldier should be sound, 
brave, firm, decisive, true, honoura^blc ! Pray to God ! from him comes victo- 
ry and miracles ! God conducts us t God is our general ! For the / don't 
know, an officer is put in the guard — A staffK^fficer is served with an arrest at 
home. Instruction is light ! Not instruction is darkness ! The work fears its 
master /ff If a peasant knows not how to plough, the com will not grow ! 
One wise man is worth three fools ! and even three are little, give six ! and 

* ZK»:Ae?.— The literal translation of the ori'^inal is sticks, 

f Professor Pallas supposed this to have been ^manual of medicine, published 
for the use of the army. 

:j: Here be endeavours to counteract a Russian prejudice, that it is £ivoura« 
ble to immoderate eating during fevers. 

§ A sour beverage, made of fomented floor and water. 

II Souvarof had so great an aversion to any person's saying I donH know, in 
answer to his questions, that he became almost mad with passion. His offi* 
cers and soldiers were so well aware of this singularity, that they would haz- 
ard any answer instantly, accurate or not, rather than venture to incur his dis» 
pleasure by professing ignorance. 

** The words here are some of them not to be translated, and seem to be the 
coinage of his own fancy. The Russians themselves cannot affix an explication 
to them. 

ft A Russian proverb. 
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even six are little,* give ten! One clever fellow will beat them all— over- 
throw them*— and take them prisoners ! 

« 

In the last campaign the enemy lost 75,000 well-counted men—perhaps not 
much less than 100,000. He fought desperately and artfully, and we lost not a 
iull thousand*f There, brethren, you beheld the effect of military instn^c- 
lion ! Gentlemen officers, what a triumph f 



N, B, Tins translation has been rendered perfectly literal ; so thai eilect i5 qfieu 
sacrificed to a strict attention to the real dgmjkation of the words, instead cf 
iniroducmg parallel phrases, 

* Here Souvarof is a little in his &vourite character of the' bufibon. He 
generally closed his harangues by endeavouiin^ to excite laughter among his 
troops ; and this mode of forming a climax is a peculiar characteristic of the 
conversation of the Russian boors. In this manner : " And not only of the 
boors, but the gentry l^-^and not only of the gentry, but the nobles l^-^ndnot only 
cfthe nobles, but the emperor!** 

f ^ slight exaggeration of Souvarof 1s^. 
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